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SIR, 
Here are few Ad. 
dreſles of this kind; 
T where the Writer 
conſiders, the Reputation of 
the Perſon he applics to, half 
ſomuch as his Owa.; for tho” 
the Gratitude from whence 
A 3 ©} -- 


TAY 


The E yh 


I could hardly acquit my 
lf; ſince"tis not-1 confeſs, 


without ſome Pride, that I 


acknowlege thus Publickly 
the great Obligations which 
I have to you. 

However, 1 muſt fay that 
chis was notthe onlyGround 
of my 4a ing to you: 
For Le {bo Mor the: 


Defence: of Humane L ife, "it 
would not have'been "aff 


glad'thal T the Word ſhould 
Know their Frieng -or Pa- - 
tron: If ſomething of this 
ſhould bc/lad tomy Charge, 
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bY lorious it might 
T4 -_Dy a.conſlantpuriuito 
- End. Where, then coul, 
have. met with fo: full. 
|  Tnfanee: to this. pur 


10." the. 


Reaſon. is guided foreg 
arly by Revelation, a 


Phe Fpiſth 
, Thus Your Name ſupports 
. my Argument, at the ſame 
Time, that *tis —_y for 


my Protection, who have 
*arrack'd an Error of ſo much 
| Keputation, and which is 
| fer off with all the pompous 
; Boafts of Reaſon, Courage, 
| Honour and Liberty; by 
| which Men chuſe to be 'mil- 
| Ted, rather then guided by 
| Revelation; till after the loſs 
' of Health, Eftate,and a Good 
\ Conſcience, they are driven 
. to ſeek for Eafe in Self-mur- 
Srila ES 
* Among other Pretences 
which. have been broughtro 

7 a - < yaltify 
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Dedicatory. 


juſtify this A&t, one-of the | 
moſt P opular iS the F xam-. Je "1 
ple of the Romans:'T'ave # 
endeavourd to give fome = 
Account "when it firſt grew 
in Vogue among them ;and 
what 'Vices' 'and Opinions 
made way'for it; how from 
a People Naturally Religi. 
ous, Brave, ' and Difinter- 
eltcd; above Corruption, as 
mach as Cowardice'; They 
fell firſtinto - Atheiſm, ang 
from: thence into Luxury, 
- 'Bribery., #nd Treachery , 
Publick Poyerty, and - Fri- 
vate Extortion; which end- 
'ed*at haft in the oY 
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The Epiſtle 
and. Ruin of that Great Na- 
tion. 

I could not confices this 
without a melancholic'Re- 
fleftion upon my own Coun- 
try; formerly not unlike the 
other in its Vertues; as its 
Enemics will confeſs for their 
own Credit ; But, alas! now 
too like it in' its Vices, as © 
its beſt Friends muſt be 
forc'd to own: Whar ,can 
fave it from the ſame * Cala- 
mity; but the reſtoring that 
loſt. Zeal for Religion and 
Vertue, and Sincere Love of 
the Publick Good ? ' And 
what ONC e Family can . con- 
. tributs 
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Deadicatory. 


fribute more to this than 
Your Own? Where at this 
time are to be found ſuch 
excellent Qualifications for 


. E 
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oppor rt and Ornament, both 
of the Church and Stat, ? 
a 

py upon all Occaſions 
has been {0 favourable to 
his Nation, make your | 
happy Inſtruments to'r 
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ESSAY 


| Concerning 


—Y 


Introdufion. * 


| O treat of this Subje&, by ſuch 
Arguments only as may be 
drawn from ReweaPd Religion; 

| " _ ortomix theſe and ſuch as may 
be brought from Natural Reaſon, together, 
Ewou'd be to raiſe the greateſt Prejudices 
Jia thoſe Perſons who are. moſt concern'd : 
gFor they who undertake to defend the 
gLawfulneſs of Self-Murther, ( of whictr 
Ithere are many in this Age) proceed chiefly 
 I--pon Natural Principles, and will not _ 
en 


(2 Y 
+ ken to any Thing from Revelation till | 
theſe are anſwered-: Wherefore my De- 
ſign at preſent is, to > conſider this Action, 
accordigg to the Prixeiples of Natural Rea- 
| joy hi if ht perh 
o this purpoſe it t perhaps 
thought mocttibey by Gene Beg ple, to mY 
in the firſt Place the Being of # God: Bur 


{ince this has been both 1 L.#A allow'd, 

and ſtudiouſly maintain'd,by the moſt con- 
ſiderable Advocates of Self arther, T'ſhall 
take it to begranted ; and, upon this Sup- 
poſition, endeavour to prove , that Se/ff- 
Maurther is naturally a 


4," 


CHAP. I. 

1 Han conſiered in the Individud, The 
: State of Nature; Of Humank Life, 
1 | What, and from whence it is. Wheit 


J- the abſol Progrigy Fn it is to be. 
q placd. 


B' Self lap f, p. mean a Mie's be 

tving himſelf of Life wilt: 

CE F For the An ice Arr &'to 
be #nlanfal, we are to conſider what Hys 
mine Life is: From whence Man receives i 
Where the abſolute Propriety or Dominion of it 
þ © - be plaid: Arid to what End it was be- 

* | © Manconſiſts of a Rational Soul arid Bo; 
dy united together naturally. Humane 
Life is the Reſult of this Union: "There 
was a Time when neither Soul, nor Body, 
had any Being; therefore wack qc cou 
mnt the Cine ef; m much lefs cow 

Daly be ©. Bur the Bojng: of ene ch 


- 4 

| ;and the Union of both, and the Continua- 
tion. of the ſame Union, muſt be qwin 

' to that All-wiſe, All-mighty, Univerſal 

_ which is called God. This I ſup- 

Po e will eaſily be granted ; and if fo,itwill 

eadus to the fixing the true Propriety or 
Dominion over Humane Life, the abſo- 
lute and lawful Power to diſpoſe of it. 

| Al! abſolute Propriety is either Original or 

| Derivative; eachi:of which is twofold, of 

| Men, or of Things. Tn the preſent Argu- 
ment, the Life of a Man. is the Man, and 
not a Thing ; he that deſtroys the Life of a 
Man, deſtroys a Man; and he that de- 
ſtroys a Man, deſtroys the Life ofa, Man: 
However, one of theſe may be of we to 
illuſtrate the other; and if we know by. 
what means Original Propriety of Things *».. 
is acquired, we may the more eaſily diſco- 
ver, whether Man has any Orzzinal Proprie- 
ty of his Life, or no. 

Original Propriety of Things comes, by 
taking poſſeſſion of that which belongs to 
no body; or which has been forſaken by 
thoſe to whom it did belong; or elſe, by 
making or producing ſomething out of 
that which is no Bodies ; which laſt ſeems 
to give the beſt Title of Propriety, as be- 
ing not only the poſſeſſing, but the giving 
a kind of new Being to the Thing : Now, - 

: ; I. Man 


hy. af 


(5) 
I. Man cannot have the Original Propriety 

of himſelf, by any of theſe ways, becauſe he 

could not make himſelf, nor can hebe 

ſo derelinquiſhed or forſaken by the great 


Cauſe of his Being ndep 
ent and abſolute ; but whi 


— 


poſſeſſion of himſelf before he was, - nor 
cou'd he be at the fame time both the Per- 
ſon taking poſſeſſion, and the Perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed. It Man then: has not the Origunal 
Propriety of himſelf, no other Creature 
can pretend to it, -and therefore it remains 


only that it ſhould be in God: And.in Him 


indeed it is in the ſtrifteft manner, not by 
producing him out of that which was no 


'Bodies, but by making him cout of that, ; 


which he created out of nothing ; and by 


*, being independent Himſelf; and not only 
; g, and comprehend-' 


"cauſing, but ſuſtaini 
.ngall Things. - 


NA + As tg any derivative Propriety, or | 


Dominion which Man may be; ſupyos'd 
to have of his Tſe ; if we conuter toe 
Propriety, as, abſolute and independent, 
which 4 mult be, if it gives him a Right 
-ro diſpoſe of his Life as he- pleaſes; he-can 


- this 


have no- ſuch Fropoicty .neither, becauſe 
[ol TE ba - ( | 3 | 
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e 13, he® 
muſt belong to the ſame Cauſe, thro? which 
he at firſt was; beſides, he cou'd not take 


3: 
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this is contradiffory both to the Nature of God 
. ava Man, : 


1. This cannot be derived from any but 
God; but God cannot diveſt himſelf of 
ſuch abſolute Dominion or Propriety, be- 
cauſe this wou'd make Man frotn the time 
- 1n which God ſhou'd do this, ſo:indepen- 
dent , that God would have 'no further 
| Right over his Life; and: therefore cou'd 
 notin any Caſe threaten him with Death, 
nor command him any -Duty under the 
Penalty of any Puniſhment: In a word, 
this wou'd hinder God from being Omni- 
Potent; for he cannot be fo, who has not 
| a Power over all, whether Perſons or 
| Things. - | TD 
' «© 2, Altho? we ſhou'd ſuppoſe that God 
ſhou'd part with his Original Propriety, 
and derive it to Man ; yet Man is not ca- 
pable of receiving it. Hecou'd not by the 
condition of his N ature ſubfiſt alone in the 
abſolute Propriety of his Life one momeat; 
becauſe he can nomore conſerve Life, than 
he can' begin it ;_ * the Conſervation' of any 
thing, ts the continuation of the 'Prodattion of 
mt : Wherefore nothing but' the ſame Power 


b 


AY £1 
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' avhich 


| * Grey, de Valent.T. 1, Dif. 8. Stcuted. 
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(7) 
which began Life at firſt, can continae it af- 
 terwards, No Man, nay, notall Mankind 

can contribute the leaſt to this purpoſe, by 
making any of thoſe things which are ne- 
ceſlary for the continuing of Life; not the 


meaneſt part of his Food, not a Grain of 


Corn, ora Blade of Graſs; nor has any 
one the Art or Skill fo to digeſt ſuch Food 
when taken into the Body, as to adapt 1t 


to the ſupport of Life, nor fo to diſtribute - 


it thatit ſhall be turn'd into the Subſtance 
of all thoſe /parts of the Body, as Bones, 
Nerves, Fleſh, Blood, Spirits, which are 
neceſſary for the continuation of it ; nor 
laſtly, to order the whole diftribution 16 
with relation of every part to every other, 
as.tomake up that Harmony wherein Life 
conſiſts. - 

- Wherefore as God cannot derive this 
abſolute Propriety to Mann regard of his 
Omaipotence, ſo cannot Man receive it in 


regard of his natural dependance upon. 


Hum : But Life continued is as fully God?s 
Propriety, as Life firſt beſtowd ;- and 
therefore it muſt bean A& of the procte 
Injuſtice for any Maa to cut it off by Self- 
Murther. ,- : 

From hence we may <clear a miſtake 


which People may be very apt to fall into 
by Life's being ſo frequently cad "AY | 
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(8.) } 
of God, If by this they mean that it is of 
God's Free-will and Goodneſs that it is be- 
gun and continued to Man, or that it 1s 

' given him for his aſe only , they are ſo far 
in the right : But if they think that the 
Word Gz#ft ſignifies here an atFual transfer- 

' ring of Right to any thing ; the ceaſing of 
Propriety in one Party, and the beginning 

'- of it in the other, as this concerns hu- 
mane Life, it is a great miſtake ; becauſe as 
God can never ceaſe giving, ſo Man can 
never ceaſe receiving ; never be in full, in- 

* dependent poſſeſſion of it the leaſt mo- 
ment; and conſequently zever have the 
abſolute Propriety of it. x9 A 
Beſides, this cou'd not be ſuch a Gift as 
conferr'd abſolute Propriety, becauſe the 
Civilians tell us, that for the making of a 
Gitt valid, asthere muſt be Doxatio on the 

. one ſide, {o there muſt be Acceptatis on the 
other ; for if the firſt ſhould be ſufficient 
without the laſt, then it might be in the 
Power of the Giver to undoe'the Receiver. 
Now when God beſtowed Life upon Man, 
there was no acceptation neceſſary for 
Man, nor could there poſſibly be any ſuch 

/ . acceptation; and therefore \Man has no 
abſolute Propriety of his Life deriv'd to 
him from God, by way of Gift, LE 


1. Ne 
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4 a Þ ns So: | 
1. No Acceptation was neceflary from 
Man, becauſe this was an A of abſolute 
Dominion, and Supreme Power, whereb 
God has 4 Right to create what he pleaſes 
without the Conſent of the Creature: Not 
but that this A& of Supreme Power was 
alſo an AQ of Supreme Goodneſs, in re- 
gard of the great Benefit which Life may 
e to Man it He _— and therefore did 
not want His Conlenr. | 


2. There cou'd not poſſibly be any fuch 


"thing as Acceptation in this Caſe as the 


ground of abſolute Propriety by Gift, be- 
cauſe there being »o Propriety without ſome 
'A& of the Free-will Antecedent , as to the 
choice of accepting or rejecting (as has 
been faid,) and Life being before Free-will 
it ſelf, it was impoſſible that this Choice 


Thou'd bemade; This _—_— Aquinas 
a 


ſtarts; and it is improv'd afterwards ' 

+ one of the moſt eminent of his Follow- 
ers, who. aſſures us that Man can have no 
abſolute Propriety of his Life ; becauſe 
whatever falls ander Man's Dominion, muſt be 
ſomething that may be made uſe of for the ral 
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. + 22de. q64.-Artic. 5. ad- 3m. Greg, | de Valentia, 
Tam. 3. Diſp. 5- Quzft. 8. pund. 2. It. qu.16. punt.J1, 

od cadit in Humanum Dominium oportet elle. aliqu 
quod per Liberi Arbitrii uſum pollit uſuepari, &e. - -* .} 
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© *of Man as already poſſeſs'd of Free-will, and 
| conſequently of Life CI it ſelf, and 
#, 


things which contribute naturally to the 
Berng of Man, cannot fall unter Man's Domi- 
mwion : Neither can the Power of Free-will it 4 
ber which altho* it be after Life, yet muſt t 
before any Dominion, becauſe it is the wery 
ownaation of all Dominion whatſoever ; and 
this (ſays he) is the true and ſolid Proof that 
ao Man has any abſolute Propriety or Dominion 
over his Life. | 
What then ! ſhall-we fay that Man has 
zo Right at all ? No Power over himſelf or 
his Life? If this were ſo, how could he 
enture it at any time, or expoſe it to dan-, 
ger ? What: has been faid, does not im- 


bx/ this. He has a Right over it in ſome 


e, thatis, a Right of Uſe, but nt «a Right 
ehſolute rodorts—4 Re to employ it 
that end for which he receiv'd it: 
(which ſhall be ſhewn more at large im- 
mediately) and upon this account, he 
alſo a Right to hazard Life; but this being 
never to be.exerted, but when Life is cer- 
rainly in Danger, 1t amounts to no more 


 thans Right of preſerving #t ; which is a 


rather thati a Privilege, and therefore 
cannot be ſuppoſed to inferr, of all Things 
in the World, any [Power or )Liberty to | 
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There are fome Inferences which might 
be drawn from this Head to eſtabliſh God's 
abſolute Propriety of Life; but theſe de- 
pending upon the End+or Deſign of Life, 
may, I believe, be brought in better, at 
the concluſion of the next Chapter. 


H— 


CHAP. IL 
Concerning the true DM or Defign of Humans — + 
(L ' ! 


JT. having appear*d that the moſt wiſe 
'® God is t Re A — 
preme Pr tetor of Lsfe, 'we may. ured 
for'the Gs reaſon oo Life i” dined 
ſome End; for nothi ——— 
ſent with infinite Wiſdom, (than to 
the-/caſt part of the Creation, much more 
the beſt, to no purpoſe. 

Accordingly, the wiſeff Men of -all Ages 

. haveacknowledged, and maintained-t 

there is ſome /uch End, though they have 
Not agreed in what it conſiſts : Some have 
-reckoned it to conkalt in'* thefallowing of V- 
#iuerſal Reaſon; others 1n the following of Ver- 


Tb y Laert. in Zen. Antonin. L. F. $. 8. 19. Sence. 
de Vita Beata; $:-8;-25;-8e alib, See Chap-7 following. - 
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' 4 we; othersagain in ——— Nature; or 
. in the following God, Towards the Diſco- 
' very of this, we may, I think, lay down 
theſe things as certain. ; 


I. That whatever the End of humane 
Life is, what Diſputes ſoever there may 
. be concerning it; zt is not the deſtroying it ; 
ſince nothing can have Being given to it, 
only in order to the not being. 


II. That the End of humane Life muſt 
be ſomething,which it 7x ;z every Mans Pow- 
|. & toperform, otherwiſe this wou'd detraQt 
both fromthe Goodneſs and Wiſdom of 
God; and therefore it cannot depend upon 
any thing without us, as Wealth , Ho- 
nour, or the Pleaſures of Senſation, or the 

obtaining whatever * ſeems good to any 
one, or avoiding whatever Thos evil to 
him, for none of theſe things are at the. 
abſolute command or diſpoſal of Man; 
wherefore that which is the univerſal End 
of every Man's Life, muſt be ſomething 
which depends only upon every Man's 
ſelf, and which no Events or outward Cir- 
cumſtances can hinder him from obſerving, 
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*. See Chap. 7. 
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ITI. The End of Life muſt be anſwera 
ble to that degree of _ which the Crea- 
ture has in reſpe o other Creatures, Ivfe is 
common to as well as Man ; the 
End of zheir Being, is to live, becauſe by 
the Faculties which they are endowed 
 withal, they are capable of no more, than 
what is proper for the promoting of this ; 
but Man is capable of more; becauſe en- 
dowed with nobler Faculties; and there- 
fore muſt have a nobler End than they, 
and conſequently a greaterdegree of Hap- 
pineſs. 


Theſe things being granted, the beſt 
way to diſcover the True End of Man's Life 
will be to conſider Humane Nature atten- 
tively, according to that Ravk which. it 
bears in Univerſal Nature: To this pur- . 
poſe it may be of ſome Uſe to examine 
What may be the true meaning of that 
Maxim, which was in ſo much Credit a- 
mong the ancient Greeks and Romans, viz. 
The following Nature. L 

he Word Nature is ſometimes a ver 
general Term, and then ſignifies that Conrſe 
which the great Creator did put the. whole 
World to att in ; ſometimes in a more. /i- 
mited ſenſe, it ſignifies that Rale which he 
gave to each Creature to att by,.. for the 
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* fulfill that particular End for which it 
it ns Hs prope Harmony Cote with 
the Oxiverſe., Thus not _ Beaſts, but 
Plants, even Stones and Minerals, and 
every Element, may be faid to follow 
| Nature: Yet fince there . are different 
Faculties appropriated to each of theſe, by 
which they excel each other accordingly ; 
and as Beaſts excel Plants by Senſation, 10 
Man excels them by Reaſon : 'The trae ſenſe 
of the following Nature, and the trae End 
of all created Beings is the working according 
to the utmoſt of their Capacities, or according to 
that Superiour Faculty or Power wherewith they 
are endowed, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from one another. To bring this particular- 
lytoMan; the a:moſt Capacity of Beaſts de- 
pends upon the Faculties or Powers of Sex- 
ſation: The utmoſt Capacity of Man depends 
upon the Powers of a Rational Soul. Now 
Beaſts at by neceſſity, they follow direaly 
where-ever ſexſe does lead ; but Man is a 
voluntary Agent, able to diſcover of himſelf 
what is his Duty, and to follow this of 
Choice, not of Neceſſity : Wherefore there 
muſt be two principal Fountains of Man's 
AQtions, namely, Kyowledge and Free-will, 
Again we muſt diſtinguiſh concerning 
Knowledge; for this is of various kinds, 
according as its Objes are; that which 1s 
| | concern'd 
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concern'd in the preſent Queſtion is the 
knowledge of thoſe Rules and Laws by which 
our Attions ought to be guided, the knowledge 
of our Daty, as uſually divided accordi 
to its three chief Objeas, God, our Neig 
bour, and our ſelves: This Knowledge; fo 
much of Reaſon as this implies, is caſie to 
be attain'd unto by the meaneft Capacities; 
for tho? there are three Objects about which 
Humane Attions are chiefly -concern'd, 
yet this variety does not hinder the clear- 
neſs of Man's Knowledge, as to the Faunds- 
mentals of his Daty, towards each particu- 
lar Objet. For inſtance, who can be ig- 
norant ? Or who mwlt not conſent imme- 
diately ? That the Supreme Being to whom we 
owe Life, and all Things, ought to be honoar- 
ed; or that we ought to do by others as we wouw'd 


be done byour ſelves; or that we ought not 10 


injure our Flealth, or aft againſt our Know- 
ledge, or do any thing to _— much leſs to 
deſtroy thoſe Faculties by which we excel other 
Crextures : Theſe are Truths which are fo 
plain and ſelf-evident, that the very mea- 
tion of *em is Demonſtration; and there-. 
fore no Man can plead Ignorance in this 
_ or that his owz Reaſon: tells him other- 
wile. "1 

This then is the firſt Fountain of hu- 


mane Attions, knowledge : Andſuch 
x ” "oe > 


| 


: 


' weak Man, is not ſo much from his wo ig- 

mg 

what he knows to be ſo. ';On the other 

ſide, that which makes a good May, is not 

| ogy of Knowledge, but the bending of 
is 


| 
\ 


\ zorant of his Duty, as from his not 
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| Knowledge being to be attain'd unto by 
| Reaſon alone, and yet to be attain'd eaſily 


by every Man's Reaſon, ſuch Knowledge 
being the Perfection of that noble Faculty, 
I defire leave to diſtinguiſh it in the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe ( when I mention the 
End of Life) by the Word R EASON, 
But yet the eaſineſs of this Knowledge 
wouv'd fignifie nothing unto Man, unleſs 
the W://did put it in Execution : It muſt 
be readily applied, and reduc'd to Afton, 
or elſe our Duty wou'd remain unper- 
form'd : Thus, *t:s not ſufficient for a Man 
to kzow that God muſt be honour'd, that 
his Neighbour is to be us'd as himſelf, or 
that he ought to do himſelf no Injury, 4- 
leſs this were put in prattice, by his being 
pious, juſt, patient, temperate, &c. 
Wherefore the Compliance of the Will with 
that which it knows to be its Duty, is the chief 


; thing tobetakencareof, The Vices of Men 


come not ſo much from want of Knowledge 
or Reaſon in this Caſe, as from want of fuch 
Compliance: And the true Notion of a 


ill vigorouſly in all Circumſtances 
| what- 
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whatſoever to the doing what he knows is 
his Duty. And: therefore the doing fo, 
is that which has obtain'd the venerable 
Nameof VIRTVE; for VIRTUE 
is the force an4vigour of the FreeWillthrough 


ww 


' which the Soul complies chearfully and wy 


with what it knows to be Duty,; 


force or wigour takes different Names ac- 


cording to its different Objetts (above-men-- 
. tioned) and is call'd Pzety, Jaſtice, Benefi- 


cence, Conftancy, Temperance, &c, _, 
If this Fu f will not be difficult 
to ſhow wherein Mia's trae Happineſs con- 
fiſts; for this is the natural reſult of what 
| has been aid, "tis that Reſt or Eaſe which 
the Soul enjoys after it has mov'd regularly 
and vigorouſty in the doing of its Duty; ?Tis 
the ſweet Fruition which it is bleſt withal up- 
on the j« feof of the proper Uſe of its Free 
W:1, andiits having faithfully diſcharged the 
Exnd for which it was made; which it being 
impoſſible. to do otherwiſe, than by Rea- 


ſons ſhowing what is Daty; and Free Will's 
obeying accordingly,I conclude that the rrue 


End or Deſign of humane Life, is THE 
HOLGER iG OF REASON BY VIR- 
I will not contend but that the following 


of Reaſon might poſſibly ſignifie as much, 


as the following of Reaſon by Virtue ; be- 
ot C cauſe 


[ 


j 


_ cauſethe Word Following ſeems to impl 
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aft Aft of Free-will; and if this be accord- 
1ng to Reaſon, as to the Government of 
humarie Attions,(which is thg thing meant 
all along) it muſt be Vi#tnons ; 1o, per- 
haps, the following of Virtue only, might 


- include the other too: However, ſince 


theſe two Expreſhons have been us'd and 
taken in different Senſes heretofore, and 
may {till be liable to Exception; fince it 
is xeceſſary to fix the End of Life, which I 
ſhall have occaſion to refer to ſo often in 
this Diſcourſe, in ſome particular Terms or 
other: I thought it moſt convenient: to 
make uſe of theſe,and hope that thedoingſfo 
will not be look*d upon as any Aﬀettation. 

This then is that which I take to be the 
great End of Humane Life, which I ſhall 
* further confirm,when I come to conſider 
the Objections which may be rais'd againſt 
it. Wherefore to apply this to our preſent 
purpoſe, from what has been ſaid may be 
inferr'd, 


. x. That ſince there is certainly ſome 
Emd or other tor which Man has Lite; - 
whether it be the ſame' End or no which 


_ | we have aſſign'd, thus far we: may be aſ- 
' fur'd that Selt-murther is unlawtul upon 
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this Account, becauſe by this AQ, Man 
poſitively renounces that End, and deſtroys 
irrecoverably the means of gbtaining it. | 

2. If the true End of Humane Life, is 
Man's working according to the utmoſt of 
thoſe Faculties -by which he excels other 
Creatures, the following of Reaſon by Virtue.; 
then At is ampaſivle that any one who does ſo, 
any good Man, ſhowd ever be inclin'd_to 
PINT decade the worfehis Cir-" 
cumitances are, the nobler Compaſs ſhall 
his Free-will have to follow its Reaſon» by 
ſeveral Virtues; and the more it does fo, 
the more it muſt be ſatisfied with it ſelf, and 
therefore cannot at the ſame time be in- 
clin*d to deſtroy that very Satisfattion by 
Selt-Murther. +, 

From hence alſo ſome Inferences may be 
drawn for the confirming of what was faid 
above, concerning Man's having no, ab/o- 
lute Propriety of his Life, As, 


1. If there be a certain Exd of Humane 
Lite, then there muſt be alſo certain Rules 
or Laws, which Man mult be bound to 6b- 
ſerve in the purſuing of that End; which 
Laws being founded-in Nature, and; not- 
depending upon Man's Choiceor Conſent, 
_ him whether he w:// or zo. *If there 
are ſuch Laws as theſe (ſome of whichare 

| FR” above- 
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above-mentioned) which Man is thus in- 
diſpenſably oblig*d to - obſerve, while he 
' has Reaſon left, then he cannot have ſuch 
an abſolute Propriety of Life, as to deſtroy 
it when he pleaſes. | 

2. If there be ſuch Laws as theſe, all 
Laws _—_— Reward and Puniſhment, 
otherwiſe they wou'd be to no pur- 
poſe. Now when Man is in the State of 
Natare, he cannot be made to ſuffer any Pu- 
niſhment for tranſgreſſing any Law of Na- 
tare; he cannot be ſuppos'd to puniſh him- 
ſelf, and no body elſe has any Right to pu- 
niſhhim ; wherefore here -_ : another 
State, wherein he mult be /iable to account 

or the uſe which he has made of Life; and 
if ſo, he cannot poſſibly have any thr qu 
Propriety of that, which he is not only ac- 
countable for every moment that he has it 
but alſo liable to Puaiſhmeat for the miſuſe 
of it, and much more for the deſtruttion of 
it, 

3. Suppoſing that Man had a derivative 
Propriety of his Life from God; yet if there 
be a certain End for which Lite was be- 
ſtowed, that. Propriety cannot be abſolute, 
becauſe it muſt be conditional; nor can it 
_ ever become abſolute by the ceaſing of the 
Condition, becauſe the Condition can zever 
.be perform*d fo fully as to be caxce/Pd. The 

; Condition 
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Condition here is the ſame with the End of 
Life, the following of Reaſon by Virtue, There 
can be o Circumſtances of Life where this is 
not abſolutely neceſſary, A Man can never 
have done being reaſonable or virtuous; 
never fulfil this ar far as to have liberty 
to deſtroy himſelf; unleſs we will fay, 
that the more a Man has of Reaſon, the 

greater Right he would have to renounce it; 

and thebettrer uſe that he can make of Lyfe, 

_ more liberty he would have of not living 

aall, 

T ſhall conclude what has been ſaid con- 
cerning the Propriety which God has reſervd 
to himſelf of Humane Life, and the Exd 
for which Man has it from him, with ob- 
ſerving that both theſe have been acknow- 
_ by the wiſeſt Philoſophers. For 
Inſtance, 


*Plato makesSocrates to ſay,That the Gods 
have a peculiar Care of us: That Man is one 
of thoſe Things of which they have reſerv'd to 
themſelves a particular Propriety, From 
which he _ vr py, 4 _ The | 

with bis - Slave if he (bow'd kill himſelf . | 
Js his leave, and wou'd puniſh him Frh MS 
cord for-fo doing, fo perhaps, lays he, God 
woru'd deal with Man if he [ould kill himſelf, 


C3 unleſs 
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. tanleſs he himſelf impoſes a Neceſſity upon him, 


as he does now upon me; meaning as to his. 


' drinking the Poiſon after that-he had been 
| condemn'd to die. * Pythagoras, toſhew 
the Unlawfulneſs of deſtroying God's Pro- 


priety, and forſaking the End tor which 
Life was given, lays it down for one of his 
Rules, That xo Man ought to quit his Station, 
without the expreſs Command of his Superiour 
Officer ; that is, of God, as Cicero explains 
it. And he alſo repreſenting the Tran- 
ſport of young + Scipio Aimilianus, when 
heſaw his Grandfather Africazus, and his 
Father Paulus, and other Roman Heroes ap- 
pear to him in a Dream in a Place of Hap-' 
pineſs and Glory, and burnt with a youth- 
tul Ardour and Impatience to come to em, 
He makes his Great Father' reply to him 
Jt muſt not be ſo, unleſs the God, to whom 
belongs this vaſt and glorious Circumference 
that you behold; unleſs that God ſets you at li- 
berty himſelf from that Body which he has con- 


fir'd you to, there can be no Entrance hither , 


wherefore, my dear Publius, you, and all good 
Men, muſt be contented to retain your minds 
within your Bodies, nor remove ont of humane 
Life, without his Command who gave it you, 


— — 
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left you ſhows ſeem puilty of deſerting the” Poſt, 
4 CAT ty 70 —_ Mas Men : 
'But follow Juſtice, Scipio, follow Prety, as 
this your Grandfather, and 1 did befare: you. 
Such -_ as that , | is. the dirett way to 
Heaven, ſays that great Man, not the #il- 
ling of ones ſelf, though even-out of Impa- 
tience of arriving thitherc + 


ff 
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| F 40361; ; 121 SIOTLLT 
Myr Confider'das a Membes\of Cuil Sooidtys 
..  Self-Marther prov'd by feveral - Argartentd 
: a; be Deſtruttive tor rutl:Sonrety;;from 
which, and what was: fard before, \conetuded 
1:20. ber AG - of the greateſt Injaiſivoc end. 
therefore unlawful, ' ih 247 1 gr a8 
97 oc gills rh 85. 19bftnod omar: 
Fltherto! we: have conſidered Mareag 

_ I 4 Single: and: Independent” from -ibus 
mane Laws,: and {how!d-that:a$ he: ts} 
Self-Minthet isanAQtof Injuſtice towards: 
God, by defitoyirig that.m-iob is: bis alone; 
andalſobathtowards;Gbd:and:towards:a 
Mans-own ſelf; by the'pafitive and wiltul 
refuſal of performing: thatiivd tor- which ho 
received Life, -and in' which. his happine6 
truly conſiſts. - ' Let s_jn'the nexr:plate; - 
for a further confirmationof-the unlawkuls 
x | C4 woe - 
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neſ5 of this AA, conſider Man as « Mem- . 


ber of Civil Society. ©: : 
And this we cugheen do with thegreater 
attention, becauſe, . though it may be con- 
venient in ſome reſpeQs to confider him 
in the individual, -and in the. ſtate of Na+ 
ture, yet this/'is/ only Notionat; he can- 
' Not be ſo as to any partof the World which 
we have to do withal, nor can he be ſoat 
any time but to his great Misfortune, for 
as "tis neceſſary for his Security, that he 
ſhould +4 Wor ſome Government, fo is 
it' likewiſe neceſſary, for the Perfeition of 
his Nature - for his pfer mh _— 
nobler- compaſs- for: his Reaſon. and his 
Virtue; 'there being ſeveral Virtues which 
cannot be exercis'd by Man' when alone, 
but which owe their being to Society. © 
'* Ifthen we conſider Man in this manner, 
his: Obligations to preſerve Life are {till 
more; both as the: end of Life is.eylarg'd, 
(the good of ochers;as well as his own _ 
concern'd in it )\ and as he. has then- 1 
- todo: with his Life, (the uſe:of 'it being 
more: at- others' difpoſal) than when he 
was conſider'd in the ſtate of Nature-: Be» 
cauſe he has not then the ſame Authority to 
defend himſelf which he had- before, but 
 t5bound in moſt Caſes to have'recourſe to 
the Magiſtrate for this purpoſe. — 
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by enjoyings the benefit of ProteRtion in 
anyGovernment,he muſt be ſuppoſed either 
tacitly or expreſly to- have ted in a 
mutual Agreement of Offence and Defence 
for the maintaining of the ſame ProteQi- 
on; which being chiefly for the preſerva- 
tion of Life, as Sel{-Murther —_ be un- 
lawful, fo it muſt be abſurd. But thar 
which i is moſt conſiderable and ſufficient of 
it ſelf to prove Self-Murther to be unlaw- 


—— ace ag 


ful, is, that this may prove deſtrattive to 


the nn as will appear if 
confi Reaſons agree. | 
v I. Becauſe this wholl Oys _ beſt 
bor ap-c 


Meaſure of: mutual Kin and Jullic, 
that which is —_—_——— to be one 
of :the chiefeft and. phinett Laws of Na- 
ture ; namely the doing to others as we would 
be done to- our * Glue: The greateſt injury 
that can be done [to another - 4s the Mur- 
thering of him; now if a' Man has the 
liberty to Murther himſelf, the meaſure 
of Juſtice in the moſt important Concerns 
towards others; is broken ; nor can it fig» 
nifie any thing to-fay, that this 1s done out 
of: love to ones ſelf; becauſeit may be pre- 
tended that it may be done outof love to 
another. too,. yet no-one ſure will everalk 
low this as-a reaſonable pretence for the 
Murther of his Ni —_ 62 | 
2s is 
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2. This wow'd utterly deſttby the force 
. of Humane Laws; Man's having a right 
or power to kill himſelf, when he thinks 

fiting, wou'd make void all Obligation to 
Humane Laws, as to the threats of Puniſh- 
ment, without a dread of which no Law 
wouv'd fignifie' any thing: The greateſt 
Puniſhment that Humane Laws can threa- 
ten is Death; now if Men have Authori- 
ty to kill themſelves, and be taught and 
perſwaded that they have fo, and be en- 
couraged by the Examples of others, which 
will not be-wanting, when Men are ſo 
perſwaded; - the threats of Death will be 
deſpis'd as to the diſgrace or torment of 
it when publick, becauſe they may bring 
it upag themſelves with-eafe and privacy 
at home, and therefore they will not be 
oblig'd to: any Duty, by the fear of this, 
much lefs by. the fear of any thing elle; 

but wou'd Rob, Raviſh, -Murther, &c. 
3. Whatever the Reaſons are, in rela- 
tion to Civil Society, for which the Mur- 
ther of adother is forbidden; the ſame hold 
and perhaps with greater force, asto the Mur- 
thering of ones felf; thoſe Reaſons are 
chiefly the having no Authorrty,the' depriving 
the Publick of ' x Subjett, the impoſſibility... of 
making any Equivalent Satisfaition. T he two 
firſt of theſe are-of the ſame: force as to the 


Mur- 
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Murthering- of ones ſelf, the third ſeems 
to be of much greater; for he that Mur- 
thers another may-make ſome fatisfattion 


_ as to publick- Juſtice, by the forfeiture of 
his own Life,' and he that forfeits his Life 
- publickly upon this Account makes ſome 
amends to the State,under which he lives, 
by deterring others from committing the 
ſame Crime by the Example of his Puniſh- 
ment ; whereas on the contrary, he that 
Murthers himſelf, not only evades all ſatis- 
fattion to the Publick as to the paying Per- 
ſonal and Senſible Puniſhmear ;/ but in-ſo 
doing gives encouragement to others to com- | 
mit the ſame: Wherefore Self-Murther 
may be a greater Crime regard of the Pub- 
lick,eſpecially if it be a publick Perſon,than 
the Murthering of another Man; and if 
ſo is undoubtedly forbidden by that Law 
of Nature, Thou ſhalt not kill: otherwiſe 
that Law would be very imperfe&, and 
reach only to the /eſſer Crime, and permit 
the greater. - © 7; ' 
Laſtly, 'For a Man to have a right to 
kill himſelf when ever he pleaſes, muſt be 
deſtructive to Civil Government; becauſe 
this Right uſt be Univerſak One Man may 
exerciſe it as well as another; and ſince 
vo publick rule can be. given to ſhow when, 
in what circumſtances of Adverlity, (which 
| are 
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are more-or leſs felt by different Men, ac-. 
 * cording to their different Portions of Rea» 

fon or Vertue, their Courage or Conſtitu- 
tion) ſince, I ſay, no publick rule can be 
given to all Men to preſcribe the Cyfe exe- 
aitly wherein it ſhall be reaſonable and 
lawful to put this Right in Execution; 
every Man muſt be left to judge for him- 
ſelf, that is, to be led as his own Paſſions 
or Appetites guide him. After this rate 
great numbers may make themſelves a- 
way, which by Example and Cuſtom 
may grow till greater and greater, tillthe 
Publick is. weaken'd not only by the loſs 
of ſeveral of its Members, but-alfo b 
the check and ftop which there m 
be upon all Buſineſs, and Trade, Truſt in 
oneanother'; ſince the ſtricteſt Obligations 
to this purpoſe may be thus evaded, 
| Add to this the miſery of the Famil 
particularly concern'd, the horrid ſenſe 
which fuch an A& imprints upon the beſt 
Mens Minds, the general Averſion which 
it cauſes, and _— .the ſhame 
of the Relations Acquaintance of 
the Self-Murtherer, and very often too the 
Confuſion- and Deſolation of the forſaken 
Widow or Orphans; all which muſt be 
of ill Confequence to any State, eſpecially 
if the FaQ is frequently commutted. 2 
ut 


_( 29.) 
But leſt this ſhould give any colour for 
the plauſible pretence of Compaſſion which 
is commonly made uſeof by thoſe who are 
concern'd in the Coroner*s Inqueſt upon ſuch 
Occaſions, I cannot but obſerve by the 
way, thatall Kindneſs or Generolity to- 
wards particular Perſons, though they be + 
neareſt Relations, is unwarrantable, which 
is prejudicial to that Love andDuty which 
is owing to the Pablick, eſpecially when 
People are atfxally intruſted by the Pablick, 
and ſworn toreport impartially, without, be- 
A mov'd by ey Paſios whatſoever, 
what their judgment is"concerning a mat. 
ter of FaQ.It may be as —_—_ fo ourCoun- 
try to elude the Delign of a Law out of Pity 
as out of Revenge; and as to Perjury, if we 
conſider it in it ſelf, *tis as abſard to be guil- 
ty of it ant ry 3 asBribery, though 
it may too juſtly be ſuſpected, that in theſe 
Caſes the /atter generally has a greater In- 
fluence than the former. But of this more 
hereafter. * : 
Theſe are the Reaſons which make me 
conclude that Self-Murther is unlawful, if 
Man be conſidered as a Member of any 
_ Civil State ; whuch are all of *em of greazer 
force, if it be alſo poſitively forbidden by the 


* Chap. 8. 
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L aws. of the State, which I take to be of 
; great Conſideration in this part of the Ar- 
gument. As for the Exceptions or Obje&ti- 
ons, that are made-'to this third Divi- 
ſion, * they. alſo ſhall be conſidered in 


their turn. 
* Sce Chapt. 8. 


CHAP Iv 


Of the Riſe and Obligation of Self-Preſervati- 
on. Some Objettions againſt it remov”d. 
Flow far Flumane Life may be juſtly Valu'd 

' or Deſpis'd. "Xs 


Y what has been ſaid has been ſhewn, 
£1) the Abſolute Propriety which God 
has of Humane )Life, the end for which 
Man receives it, both in regard to himſelf, 
and in regard to thoſe with whom he 1s 
joyn'd in Civil Society, In the next 
place we ſhould enquire by what means God 
ſecures this Propriety to himſelf, for Man's ob- 
ſerving of this end. 
This he does by fixing inhim the Princi- 
ple of Self- Preſervation, This is the moſt 
Univerſal Law of Natare, it running through 


every part of the Creation, as is confeſt by 
the 


3) | | 
the Stoicks * eſpecially, whoare out chief- 
eſt oppoſers in the preſent Argument ; but 
it belongeth particularly to May, for as the 


end of Humane Life is of the nobleſt kind, 


and Ga agen of it of the greateſt va- 
lue. AsMan is furniſh'd with better means to 
pare his Life, ſo muſt he be more ſtri- 
bound to do it than any other Creature. 
(et ſome People by imputing too much to 
this Principle, or by obſerving it without 
due regard to the end of Life, have caus'd 
it to be run down and deſpis'd as the, baſe 
pretence of Rpavery and Cowardice; whereas 
there wou'd not be any danger of either 
of theſe, if they wou'd bur carefully di- 
ſtinguiſh between 'the means and the end of 


Humane Life. Self-Preſervation is the chief 


means by which God ſecures his Propriety of 
Humane Life, for Man”s obtaining of the great 
end for which he received it. 

Though Self-preſervation is the firft 
Principle by which Man does 'a&t, ( be- 
cauſe Life muſt firſt be, before. any uſe can 
be made'of it) yet this 1s notthe only mee- 
fare'of Man's Aftions, but as ſoon as he 
comes to the 'Knowledge of the End of 
Life, his-AQtions are to be: guided by that 


.,, * Diog Laert. in Zen. Th 5 axe7lu ell pn71 T3 (Gov 
Iu om To Typeiv £auT3. Cicer. de finib. lib:3. de Offic. 1. 
See Ep. 121, 
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(32) | 
Knowledge. Thus tho? Infants endeavour 
' to preſerve themſelves before they have 
. any uſeof Reaſon ; yet afterwards when 
they come. to. have this, and to fol- 
low it by Yirtze, then this great end 
of Life takes place according to its dignity, 
and is to be chiefly regarded ; and Self-pre- 
ſervation remains of force only as *tis ſubs 
ſervient to this end and conſiſtent with it, 
Wherefore ſince I ſuppoſe this end to 
be the following Reaſon by Virtue , and 
make this Precedent in dignity, and more 
to be regarded than Self-preſervation , 
which is only the means ſubſervient to it ; 
there can be no fear of encouraging either 
Comardice or Kpavery upon account of it ; 
" becauſe hethat preſerves Life only to the 
very end, that he may follow Reaſon by 
Virtue, can never do any thing contrary 
to Reaſon or Virtue, upon the account of 
Self-preſervation. | 
Indeed that unboundedAuthority which 
Mr. Hobbs * gives to what he calls Right of 
Nature,under whichSelf-preſervation 1s in- 
cluded,opens a very wide door to the worſt 
conſequences of Knavery or Cowardice ; 
For, he ſays, that this is the Liberty each 
Man hath to uſe his own Power as he will him- 


* Leviath, Part 1, Chap. 14. | 


felf 


em5>.. . 
ff for the preſervation of his own Natarg; 
fa 

0 


is to ſay; of -his own Life, and conſequently 
doing any thing, . which in' his = udg- 
ment and Reaſon he ſhall conceiSe-to be the wpts 
eft means thereunto. "This Latitude of Right 
of Nature ip order . to Self-preſervatior 
ſeems to be the ground of moft of his Ke- 
Lours-concerning Civil Society, .and: may 
Y well be the occaſion of- the DR Aai- 
HRC 7 5 a3 2561 :41X ©3., 
. But we, do not value Lite at that rate ; 
For Life is but « thing indifferent -10/ 1ts 
own Nature ; wherefore to /ove. or hare it 
meerly upon its own account, is equally unrex« 


- 


Jonable + "The juſt valae or contempt of it des 
pends upon ra ſe that'is made of, .t, 
2 ' the Folfling or negletting the . endl _ of 
_ If a Wiſe Man has a Summ-of Money 
lent him, he will uſe it (without any 1n- 
Jury to his BenefaCtor*s right) to his. own 
and his Friend's Advantage; ſo will the 
fame Man do with Life ; yet ſuch a fumm 
may. be miſuſed two Ways, either through 
: C—_—_ 5, Which will cauſe a Man' to 
. do all the fouleſt things imaginable to en- 


* 


.creaſe or ſecureit; orelſe through Prodige- 
lity, which will make him throw it away 
with the greateſt Raſhnefs : Comardice ;zs 


the Covetouſmeſs of Life , ( confider'd. only 
” [5.1 (FonCer GO 


BY 
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. for itsfelf without the: End. of it;) SeF- 


mir they is the extreme aft of Prodipality 
#, but with this Aggravation, is Prot 
gality of whit was graciouſly lent to Man, 
to the moſt noble and moſt glorious Ed; 
by the beſt and greateſt of all BenefaBfors, 
even God himfel}. | | 
To return then to the Objetion above» 
mention*d; as it would be unteaſonable 
to fay, that the affirming, a Mar ought 


ot to be a Prodigal did infer, that he _ - 
#0 be Covetows: So *tis full as-unreaſona 


to pretend , that becauſe we affirm th | 
Self-preſervation ovght to beobferv'd, 

would have Men turn Knaves or Cowards 
in order to the doing ſo. By no means; for 
as it was ſaid before, The true end of 
Life is the following of Reaſon by Virtae, 
Life may be hazarded in order to'this end, 


"and Death may be /affer'd\, rather than 
| aQt againſt it ;_ but ſuffer'd always from 


others, never from one*s ſelf. 

' Moreover, as People ſtrive to diſgrace 
Self-preſervation , by the Imputations 
above-mentioned; 1o they cry up. the Con- 


_ of Life, onthe other ſide, as the greit- 
OUY, 


ave ind Magnanimity : But he that 


" 
broom what the on end of Living is, wll 


keep this in his Eye in all Events, and 
therefore will zeither value or deſpiſe Life, 
ut 


| Who are in Fault. - Life & always pleaſing, 
[, | : D 2 when 


12 
but only af it 5s more or leſs conſiſtent with his 
D hy ot this is true Roe oy 7 
will make- him ſcorn to do ay ill Thing to ſave 
Life ; becauſe this would be to deftroy the 
va exd tor which he had Life: the doing 
well, On the other ſide, this will hinder 
him from throwing away Life, by Seff- 
murther ; becauſe whatever his Condition 
is; the performing of the end of Life, carl 
wever be out of his Power. | 
Wherefore nothing can be more abſurd; 
than that Contempt of Life; which is ſo 
very much affeted by fomo People; 
which 1njudicious Poets very much con- 
tribute. too : What than to have a He- 
ro fſtrutting and ranting againſt Life; 
when either he has made 1t »iſerable by his. - 
Folly, or is incapable of making a proper Uſe 
of ut by his Ignorance : Not to know what to 
do with Life, is not to know what to do with 
Reaſon. There are a great many Men in 
the World, who deſpiſe the Slavery of Re- 
fletion and Forecaſt, and depend only ds 
on the groſs Enjoyment of the preſent Mo- 
ment. And then whenever theymeer with 
oppoſition or diſappointment, (which they 
nuſt needs . do often ) they - quarrel 
with Life, and are for parting with it im- 
mediately-; whereas it zo: Life, but they 


(35) 
when Reaſon i faithfully obeyd ; when this is 
forſaken, Life indeed is worth nothing : But 
then who is it that makes it ſo? Yet ſtill, 
after all,, when it is become ſo worthleſs, 
Self-murther is not neceſſary ; becauſe the 
Cauſe of its being worthleſs may be reme- 
died., if the Perſon concern'd pleaſes ; 
and he can no fooner underſtand for 
what Reaſon Life is deſpicable, but that 
he may make it —_ otherwiſe , by 
purſuing the 7r4e end of it. | 
Furthermore, to confirm this Contempt 
of Life, they plead the Examples of Rega- 
lus, and others, who have ſuffer'd Death 
with all Calmnefs and Magnanimity. But 
will anyMan venture to fay ſeriouſly, that 
theſe great Men behav*d themſelves as 
they did out of Contempt of Life, or x 
ſing , or negletting Self-preſervation. This 
would be the greateſt Detraftion. | 

There ſeems to be always a poorneſs 
and meanneſs of Spirit in fuch Infinuations 
and Refleions as theſe; Life s a Thing 
of no Value : That Death is 'the way to Eafe ; 
and the Pain not great, nor laſt ing,&c, How 
much greater would it be for a Man to 
acknowledge, that he is not ſenſible of 


* See[more Chap.15. 
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pon the Account of Vertue, wi 


(37) 
the Terrors of Death, and yet to ſhew at 
the ſame time, that he us ready to ſuffer of, 
rather than trangreſs againſt that exd for 
which Lite was given him, by committing 
any one Crime. Wherefore when we con- 
ſider the ſettled and calm Reſolution of 
any great and innocent Man, at the point 
of violent Death, /et zt not be /aid, that he 
was glad to die out of any Contempt of 
Life # Bat _ hin _ had a natures 
regard to Life, and then his parting with it 

No } be traly Gl 
YEOUS. 


By what has been faid may a 
the Unreaſonableneſs of ſeveral Pailages 
which are frequently to be met with- 
al in the Writings of the Stoicks and 
+ Epicareans , and which have been re. 
ceived with much applauſe by ſome Peo- 
ple; who are pleas'd to ſee Life repreſen- 


—— 


: - 4 See Lucretiws, lib. 3, thus ſpeaking in the Perſon of 
Nature 


m——y greats fut Tibs vita anteafta priorg; 
. Cur non ut plenus vite conviva receds ? 
Sin 24 qua frutttx cung; es. periere profuſa  * 
Vitaq; inoffenſu oft, cur amplis adderg query. ? 
Nec potiug Vite finem facu atq; labors? . # 
Nam tibi preteres quod machmer inveniamg; © 
Quod placear nihil eſt, eadera ſunt omnia ſemper... 


$1 t3h1 non anns corpus jam marcet & artus 


. Confetti languent, eadem tamen omnia reftang. ' '/ 
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| (38) | 
| ted as a dull Buſineſs, not worth a Man's 
Care, where. the ſame Thing comes over 
and over again : Becauſe their own 1s ſo. 
|| Seneca has a remarkahle Paſſage to this 
purpoſe ; where, ſpeaking of one Marcel- 
linus's voluntary Death : He tells us, He 
was perſwaded to it by a Friend of his, a 
Stoick, a very extraordinary Perſon, eſpe- 
cially as to his Courage, who talk'd tq 
him to this purpoſe : Be net concernd, dear 
Marcellinus, as if you were conſulting about 
a Matter of any great importance; Life is n0 
ſuch mighty Buſineſs. Tour Slaves live as well 
45 you, and ſo do Beaſts top ———= Conſider 
how long you have been doing the ſame Thing 
over and over, Eating, Sleeping, &c. This is 
the narrow Circle which we are always Run 
nin This indeed is a very dull Circke 
for a Philoſopher to be always Running; - 
for this is an Account of the Life of « Beek 

. and not of a Man : But the End of humane 
Life is of a Nobler Kjnd ; to regulate 
and improve a Mars own Actions ; 
to do good to Mankind ; to be grateful 
and dutiful to rhe gracious Author of his 
Being ; and for this to be exalted to a 
State of anerring Reaſon, and | conſum- 


—— 
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8 Vid. Epift. 7. Cogita quam din jam idem facias; for- 
nus, cibus, libido : per hune circulum curritur. hs 
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wate Vertue. *Tis true, Senſation has but 
a narrow Compaſs, its ObjeQts are very 
on and very groſs; and therefore not 

come p41. Round, but become 

= Kew «ae oſrener they do do fo. 

fo nothing can bound the noble Ran Fe 
of Reaſon ; and when this is frye obey'd, 


10 _ ever attends the ſweet Applauſe 
of a 56/705 but as the Progreſs of | 
Regis # Ez ſo the Pleaſure of Vertue | 


I Teal conclude this Chapter with the 
ho ofa * Perſon, who is very much 
y the Gentlemen who are chief 

—_— in this matter 
wy wang which makes I little Life is 
s ; far "tis our Being, "tis af we have; 


Thigg ff voole aud more elevated Being, 
CER i | 


: þ | a te eautemmn and 
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CHAP, V. 


| Wh they are ohiefl that maintain this Alt to 
be Lawful : The Stoicks, the Authors of 
. Bios DebveeT @- 5 method propos'd : Some gen 

- eral Objeftions conſiderd, which are wy 


" againſt 'No preſervation, as yy eſe to 


. Law of arare, 
J Aving thus laid down thoſe natural 
Principles , from which Se/f- =_ 
- he may be'p roud unlawful, ory he oy, 6 
which God ih reſerw'd to himſelf rfy, = 
mane Life ; from the End or Deſign which 
Mar veceived it; and this too, Sldther he 
þe confided at in the State of Nature, of 
as & Member of Civil Society, Having alſo 
ſhew'd the Riſe and Extent of the Principle 
| Bo Self- preſervation, and in what reſpefÞs hum 
Life maybe juſtly valued, ſpiſed ; I 
come now to-Enquire who Hoſt are which 
embrace the contrary Opinion, and have 
Lf 7. maintain*d Se/f-murther to be 
Lanfu 
"Among the Ancients, the Stoicks 1 were 
the* * moſt conſiderable”; yet ' they recom- - 
- mended iit to the World fanx by the Az- 
ere Practice of ſome popular Verrues, than 
fl any oli yen, Wo indeed avy re- 
' markable 
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warkable Attempts to prove it Lawfwl : Yer 
what they have offer'd * ſhall be conſider- 
ed at large, and compar'd with their other 
Principles. 

-Fis has been pretended to more parti- 
cularly by + a Gentleman of our own 
Country, with much ſhew of Learning _ 
and Reaſon, 'in a Treatiſe intitled, B 
y&TG-, Which, by the great CharaGter of 
the Author, rais'd afterwards upon better * 
Grounds, by the Agreeableneſs of the Ar- 
gument to the t Age, and by its 

ving paſſed ſome Years unanſwer*d (as 
far as I can underſtand ) has been highly 
efteem'd by ſome People. | 

There are ſome few more,;both Ancient 
and Modern, that have fcatter'd among 
their Writings ſomething upon: the ſame 
ſubje&, whom TI ſhall refer to upon Oc- 
cafion. Bur *tis wich theſe I ſhall be off 
concern'd, and' chiefly with the latter; not 
that T pretend a particaiar Anſwer toeve- 
ry Thing which he has ſaid, they who 
peruſe that Treatiſe will find that this is © 
not neceflary; I ſhall o»fy' chuſe out ſuch 

Arguments as / being drawn from natural 

| Pronciples, any ways oppoſe what I have laid 


8 _ 


O 


® See Chap.1o. 
4 Dr, Dons afterwards Dean of Paul's, 


he: down, 
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aown,or ſeem otherwiſe to have moſt weight 
in them: According to the Method which 
T have already obſerv*d, I ſhall draw u 
the moſt con{iderable ObjeHions which 
have met withal, I mean in the Author 
above mention'd particularly under theſe 
1, Suck as are made againſt Se/f-preſer- 


wation, 2s confeſsd to be a Law of Nature, 


in general. 

2, Such as are brought 4z4inſt it, with 
relation to God's Propriety of Humane Life ; 
and, either dexy.this Propriety, or elſe a/- 
lowing it, ſuppoſe that _ may kill him- 
ſelf Lawfully, by God's Diſpenſation, Diſ- 
miſſion, Call, or Summons. 

3. Such as ſuppoſe another exd of hu- 
mane Life , inſtead of that above-men- 
tioned, which they affirm way ceaſe : And 
when it does fo, that the Obligation of 
Self-preſervation wg ceaſe alſo, 

4. Suchas relate to what has been faid 
concerning Man,as aMember of Civil Society, 


x. As to ſuch Objeftions as are made 
again{t Self-preſervation in general. + He 
tells us in the firſt Place, That #hough 


So 


®* See Chap.6,7,8. 

F Dr. Donne's Bia9. p.44+ Edit. Lond.1648. 
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Self-preſervation is of natural Law, yet that 
jr Ld un is ſo _ , that it That to 
Beaff's more than to Us; becauſe they cannot 
compare Degrees of Obligation, and Diſtinitions 
uties and Offices, as we can, | 
Here in the firſt Place *tis obſervable 
that we have it acknowledged, That Self- 
refervation is 4 Law of Nature. The ſame 
1s alſo confeſſed by the Stoicks, as we ob- 
ferv'd before. That this Law extends to 
Beaſts as well 43 to us, is true; To does it to 
Creatures inferior to them ; that they ob- 
ſerve it betrer than we do, is alſo trac : 


) But that they are more obliged to obſerve 


it than we are, which I ſuppoſe is meant 
by its extending to Beaſts more than to 
us, is a great Miſtake. The Law indeed is 
general , but the Obligation to obſerve 
it, is more or lefs, according to the Rawk 
which each Creature bears in the Crea- 
tion, and according as it is qualified to obey 
it : Wherefore ſince the end of humane 
Life is to follow Reaſon by Virtue ; ſince 
by the ſame Power of Regjon, Man is fur- 
miſhed with better means to preſerve his 
Life to this great Exd ; he 'muft be more 
obliget to the Obſervation of this Law,than 
other inferior Creatures. And where the 
Law is plain, and «acknowledged on all ſides, 
as that of Selt-preſervation is here. Pf 
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there ean be no occaſion for comparing of 

Degrees of Obligation, or of any Diſtinttions 
of Offices aud Daties; ſo the making Uſe of 
theſe, -proves always prejudicial to the 
Law: For when Men are thus ſhewin 
' their Parts, they generally diſtingui 

away their Daty. This alſo is the Argu- | 
- ment of a prejudic*d and partial Temper ; '* 
" For in theſe Caſes the Law is firſt be 

(at leaſt in Intention) and then People raiſe 

up a Number of little Niceties and Di- 

ſtinQtions, to eſcape in the Duſt of them; 

As if Reaſon were given theiffta..eyade 
/ Obedience to Laws, though never fo 
; muchacknowledged, and not to promote 
\ it. This it was neceſſary to obſerve, be- 
cauſe what this Learned Author ſays here, 
is to make way Tor all that he ſays after- 
wards. And thus he goes on. 

* ' Self-Preſer vation does not ilimittedly , 
rigorouſly, and urgently bind; but that by the 
Law of Natare itſelf, Things niay, yea muſt, 
neglect themſelves for others. 

- || Redtified Reaſon only belonging to us, in- * 
ſtruts ms often to prefer publick and neceſſary 
Perſons, by expoſing our ſelves to inevitable 
Deſtruttion;from which he concludes + That 


© 
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* Ib{p.46 Up.47. tp. 56 


Self- 
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Self preſervation is not ſo of particular «Law 
=—y but that it oa - airs, + oh rd 


tur 

This i is attempted to be proved again, 
by com i, Deſerting and Deſtroying one's 
ſelf, and by ſhowing, that they are # ſome 
Thing : After which he would have ity 
that * Deſerting one's ſelf is Lawful in many 
Reſpetts. As when a Man puts himſelf apon 4 

wry: Or when a Man may chuſe to repel Force 

Force:When he attends an Execationer: When 
he prattiſes conſuming Penances;\| Or, When he 
ſtands mute at the Bar, # This latter Caſe ſays 
he, [ſeems to be juſtified by Church and State; 
=_ that for ſo low a Reſpedt, 4 the ſaving of 

Tempor al Eft ate, or ping: caping the Ignominy of 

lbs Death. 

Theſe Inftances are of divers Kinda 
= be thus divided : 


. Into fuch as relate dire&ly to Civil 
Sei, which ſhall-be conlider' here- 
ST 
i, 2. Such - condern Religi ligin as chat, 4 
an may acſert himel, conſuming Fenaete 
ces, W hich-is not «= A nſluming to ſuch 
a Degreeas to'deſtroy Life; hes this does 
not belong to'the Argument'in hand.-- 


. * This be calls his chief Strength, p. 116. PII 
'Tp.24 
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, 3- As for thoſe others which remain, . 
it cannot be proved from any of them, 
that Deſertion of one's ſelf is Lanful, or that 
Self-preſervation may be. tranſgreſs'd Na- 
turally upon this account. For Example; 
whereas it is ſaid, That a Man may chooſe ta 
Yepel Force with Force in the State of Nature; 
- this is by no means ſo, when Life is ap» 
parently in danger;or that a Man deſerts him- 
felf avety an Execationer ; this can« 
not be, becauſe: he has forfeited his Life to 
the Publick, and that too by his own Con- 
ſent, if he has taken his Tryal. Nor does he 
deſert his Life who puts himſelf «pon 4 Jary; 
bur qn the contrary, endeavours to preſerve 
# , by the Privilege which that Ancient 
and Excellent Law allows him. Some 
have alſo brought Inſtances of Soldiers and 
Seamen, as ſeeking Death lawfully ; or as haſt- 
-ning their Deaths upon lawful Motives; 
_ and therefore without any Breach of this 
Law .of Self-preſervation. But nothing 
can be more weak than this : Ask the 
Soldier, or the Sea-man, whether the 
feek Death, or no; and they will confet 
that, on the contrary , they ſeek s Lyivel- 
hood: If not, why do the braveſt of them 
oppoſe thoſe who would bring them Death 


ſo vigorouſly ? 
But 
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But to ſhew 'the unreaſonableneſs of 
ſuch Pretences, I wil propoſe 's Ceaſe wach 
a ftronger than any of theſe; in which, 
i notwithſtanding the Law of Self-preſerva- 
"5 tion ſhall not be infringed , but moſt 
bal ſtrittly obſerv*d. Upor 4 Shipwreck , ma- 
£ ny Leagues from any Land, ten Perſons 
- "I get into the Long-boat, who being dri- 
as ven backwards and forwards for many 
|. Days, and their Proviſion all ſpent; agree 

to caſt Lots who ſhall be firſt eaten, and - 
continue to do fo,till but two are left;Was 
this Lawful? Yes certainly ; Is not this 
then a plain Breach of the Law of Self-pre- 
ſervation ſo often mention'd ? Not at aff; 
bat rather the Obſerving it in the beſt manner: 
Becauſe if this Courſe had not been taken, 

there would have been certain Death to 
them all in a few Hours, either by Famine, 
Þbe dag oy mgm  In- this Caſe, 
| it was lawful for them not only to put 
| their Lives upon the Hazerd of 'Ten-to 
- One, but upon equal Hazard, as the Two 
aſt muſt do. Becauſe a Hazard of Death 
upon the hardeſt Terms, is better than « Ger- 
-Fainty of 3t. All this then being done, as 
the ufng the bf, the only wey to preſerve 
- Se, andiconfequently in each Man's 'own 
exce, can be no Breach of the-Law-of - 
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+ be given of ſeveral other pretended In- * 
ſtancgs of Deſertion of one's ſelf. They / 


firſt ſuppoſe ſome Caſe in which Man is 
brought into 'great Hazard of Life ;. but 
this Hazard they conceal, or paſs over ſlight» 
ty : And then if he incur any danger in 
order to preſerve it; they. call this Deſer- 


ion of one's ſelf, and tranſgreffing the 


Law of Self-preſervation ; eas the do- 


ing ſo, is the moſt —og ng and diligent Obſer- 


vation of it that can be poſſibly. 

As for the other Inſtance of Deſertion:; 
When any Perſon accuſed ftands mute. at 
the Bar, which is ſaid to be allowed by owr 

 Charch and State, and therefore brought 
to prove. the Reaſonableneſs of Deſtroying 


one's ſelf: Firſt, this is #r«ly deſerting of 


a Man's ſelf; ſo far he is in the Right becauſe 
*tis the refuſing the means of avoiding Con- 
demnation, or of obtaining Mercy after- 
wards,and running voluntarily into a more 
painful Death, than any which he can fear. 
But then ſecondly to fay, That this is juſtifi- 


ed byoar Church and State is very ſtrange; 


| © becauſe the Perſon who is thus obſtinate, 


is condemned to ſuffer the TE: 
ment for this very Crime of being ſo; 

. *Tis the excellency of the Laws of Eng- 
tand, above\thoſe of other Nations,-\that 
as they have the greatelt enderneſs _ _o 
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caſe of Life, ſo they have the greateſt care 
in the caſe of Propriety, Now whereag 
ſome Men may ot value their own Lives/6 
much as their Childrens welfare, and where- 
as the publick Good 1s above all private C ONS 
ſfiderations : It has been thought fit by our 
prudent Anceſtors, to deter ſuch Perſons 
from great Crimes, not only by the forfes- 
ture of their Lives, but alſo by the forfes- 
ture of their Eſtates : But then again to ſhew 
the regard which they had to Propriety, 
theſe could not be forfeited without Cons 
viction, and Conviction could not be withs 
out Pleading, wherefore to Make them ples 
a moredreadful Death(# as the Name ims 
ports, if duly put in Execution) than any 
which the Law requires if they ſhould be 
found guilty upon Pleading, is threataed 
for their Obſtinacy ; fo that the Law does 
not leave it to a Mans choice; tlius, If you 
will ſtand Mute, and will be preſt to 
Death, you ſhall fave your Eſtate; the 
Eſtate 15 not under any Conſideration 
as to thz intent of the Law in this Caſe, 
but tlie ob/tinacy of refuſing to Plead, which 
being puniſhed ſo dreadfully, nothing can 
be greater detraQtion, than t# ſay, That the 
deſerting of ones ſelf in this manner, 18 


s Peine forte & Diere. 


C93 
+ not only «lowed but fafifet in this Nation. 
Theſe general and mixt Obje&ions be- 
longing to Man. partly as in the ſtate of 
Nature, and partly as a Member of Civil 
Society, not knowing how to rank under 
any particular Head, I thought it moſt 
convenient to bring in here, and perhaps 
they may not be = Jnr unſerviceable 
| bo the illuſtrating of that which is to fol- 
ow. 


—_— 


Such Objeftions + nag. as are againſt the 


Law of Self-preſervation , , with particular 
Relation to what has been ſaid concerning 
God'sPropriety of Flumane Life; and which et- 
ther directly deny thisPropriety,or elſe allowing 
zt, pretend that a Man may notwithſtanding 
this kill himſelf lawfully, by God's Diſpenſa- 
tion, Diſmiſſion, Call, or Summons. 


E come next to conſider ſuch Argu- 
| ments as contradict the Proprzety 
which God has of Humane Life : This 1s op- 
poſed very little diret#}y, as being too ma- 
niteſt; yet as it is one of the chief things 
upon which the Controverſie depends ; 


many otters have been- made to evade it. 
| | Thus 
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Thus *tis faid, + that though no body is prox 
perly Loyd of his Life, though we have not Do- 
minion we have Uſum, and it is larful for us 
to loſe that when we will, But how loſe it? 
not ſure by deſtroying 'the thing it ſelf; a 
Man may ſurreader any thing to the right 
Owner, which is lent him, and, provided 
it be in good Condition, be no longer ac= 
countable for it; but Se/f-ki/l;z2 15 deſtroy- 
ing Lite, and deſtroying is certatnly 4 very 
ſtrange way of farrendering. || Suppoica Man 
of Quality ſhould lend a conſiderable Sum 

of Money toone of his Servants to whom 
he took a fancy, which might turn if he 
wou'd to his certain and very great ad- 

vantage; and this Fellow ſhould run to a 

'Gaming-Houſe and play it away immedi- 
ately,and his Lord ſhould expoitulate with 
him for doing ſo; would it not ve a very 
odd anſwer tor him tofay, that though he 
liad not the Dominium ot the Mioney, yet 
he had the Uſam of it, and it was lawtut 
torhim to lole that when he would: "I he 
Application 1s ealle. . 

Again he fays, * If the reaſon mhy we may 
not kill our ſelves be becauſe we are not Lords of 
our own Lives, but only. God : Then the State 


_ 
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' "cannot take away our Life, for that is no more 
Loyd of bur Life than we are. The State is 
not Lord of any Mans Life, wy any full 
Dominion over it, but accidentally; When 
the publick Life, the being of the Govern- 
ments concerned : And then it has ſuch a 
Power over each Corrupted and Diſobedi- 
ent Subjet, as each Man has over any 
Corrupted Limb, and may cut it off for 
the Preſervation of the reſt, before the 


Contagion reaches the Vitals of the State :. 


And this Power in both Caſes is derived 
from God, who though he reſerves to him- 


ſelf the full Propriety of Life, yet he muſt 


be ſuppos'd to allowMan the means neceſſa- 
ry to preſerve Life : Which ſometimes can- 
not poſſiblybe done otherwiſe, either in 
Naturalor Political Bodies than by Ampu- 
tation. 

The next Argument is ſomewhat Ob- 
ſcure, *tis in theſe Words, + If in this Caſe 
there were any Injury done to the State, then 
certainly it were in the Power of the State to Li- 
cenſe a Man to doit; for this in the State were 
but Cedere in Re Sua, which any Man may 
lawfully do. | | 

Here two things are ſuppos'd if I am 
- not miltaken. 


f Ib, P. 113, 


i. That 
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1. That there can be no Injury com- 


mitted , unleſs againſt Propriety; and 

therefore if the State has ' no Propriety 

of Man's Life, it can be no Injyry to 
it for a Man to deſtroy his Life. This 
is not ſo ; *tis injurious to hinder or pre- 
vent the /e of a thing as well as to de- 
ſtroy the Proprzety of it. The State has 
the uſe of each Man'sLife : The performing 
the End for which Life was given to ever 
Man is of great advantage to the: Publick, 
and to hinder it of this Advantage, or of 
this Uſe, to deprive it of it for ever is an 
Injury toit. Or elſe, 

- 2, It is ſuppos'd that the Publick has a 
Propriety of each Man's Life, that in 
right of this it may give leaveto any Per- 
ſon to kill himſelf, and then the. doing ſa 
cannot be injurious tot; but this is alſo a 
miſtake: 'For the Publick has no Propriety 
of - particular Innocent Man's Life : No 


 Lawtul Power over it, unleſs it be to de- 


tend it : Therefore for the Publick to give. 
any Man licence to deſtroy himſelf ; wou'd 
be to uſurp God's Power ; to grant more 
than it has it ſelf; and alſo to contradict the 
very End for which it has any Power at 
all; the great deſign of all Society,” name- 


+ Sce more to this purpoſe Chap. 8, 
> ap ly 
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\ 1y the Security and Preſervation of each - 

particulfr Man's Life. 
There 1s another Argument that I have 

* ſeen to this purpoſe. He that has Power 

over his own Liberty, has Power over his own 

Life ; a Man has Power to ſell himſelf for a 


1. There is a great difference between 
Liberty and Life, therefore it does not fol- 
low, that if a Man has power over the oze 
he has the ſame over the other : Liberty is 
but a Condition of Life, a very deſirable 
one indeed, yet not to be preferred before 
Life it ſelf, becauſe theend tor which Life is 
given, may be purſued amidſt the greateſt 
S/xvery, and no Liberty of the Body can 
be of equal value with the noble and uy- 
bounded Liberty of the Mind. | 

2. No Man can part voluntarily wath 
his Liberty, unleſs for wazt of Suſtenarce, 
in extreme Neceſſity, that is in order to 
preſerve Lite, and' then: this is rather a 
Daty than a Privilege ; he is bound to do ſo to 
preſerve Lite, even at the Paiz, the Shame, 
the Miſery of Servitude: And it fo, how 
can it be ever reaſonably concluded, that 
becauſe a Man muſt part with his: Liberty 
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to preſerve his Life , therefore he has a 
right to throw that Life away? 

- Another Argument perhaps may. be 
raiſed from the Celebrated Story of the 
twogenerous Friends Damox and Pythias,to 
this purpoſe. No Mar can lawfully give the ſe- 
carity of his own Life for another Mans appea- 
rance at acertain Day, unleſs he has a full Pro- 
priety of his Life. One of the two above- 
mentioned gave this Security for the other : 
And this ſeems to have been- approved of 
inAncient times, as the moſtLearned *Gro- 
tizs obſerves; but then tis abſolutely com 
demned afterwards by him! For though 
this Security might have been accepted in 
a few Places, yet it was not ſo long, nor 
is any where at this Day ; and for this 
Reaſon, becauſe it cou'd' not be lawfully 
given, nor reaſonably taken when forteit- 
ed, nor can any Rule of ſtricteſt Friend- 
ſhip require a Maa in the State of Nature 
to die poſirzvely for his Friend. "This 'E 
mention the rather, becaule it is one of the 
Reaſons the + Szoicks aſſign for the law- 
fulneſs of Self-murther : Hazard his Life 
he may in ſome Caſes for him, as other 
things may be hazarded, of which we have 


* DeJure. B,&P.1. 2. c. 21. Sc. x1, 
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the «ſe only ; but deſtroy it poſitively he can« 
not; becapſc he has no abſolute Propriety 
=o 
| Laſtly *tis faid,* As I do not offend the Laws 
provided againſt Thieves, when I embezel my. 
pwn Money,and cut my ownPurſe; nor that againſt 
Incendiaries if T burn my own Woods : So'am not 
Funder the Laſh of thoſe made againft Marther- 
ers for having depriv'd my ſelf of my own Life. 
Not to inſiſt that ſuch Attions as theſe are 
Signs of Fofly or Madneſs, and therefore 
that ſuch Perſons Eſtates may be begg'd, 
| pr that they ought to be with-held by torce 
from doing thus : No Man can paſſeſs his 
Life in ſuch a fubneſs of Propriety as he 
may his Eftate,as has been ſhewn ||above; - 
the abſolute Propriety of Humane Life is 
in God, and this Propriety is as much in- 
jur'd by a Man's deſtroying his own Life 
as Rook th Perſons. | | 
Man as to his Life is only in the Nature 
of an Uſufruituary, who has no lawful 
Power to impair the Eſtate he poſleſles, 
much leſs to alrenate or deſtroy it. And 
this 1s one Reaſon why all Intemperance 
either of Paſhon or Appetite is Unlawful ; 
| becauſe this impairs the Faculties of the 
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Mind or Body ; this is committing waſte 
upon the Eſtate; How much more then 
muſt jt be unlawful to deſtroy it wholly 
and irrecoverably by Self-Murther. 

I cannot call to mind any other Argu- 
ments which have been brought aired 
againſt God's having the Propriety or abſo- 
lute Dominion of Humane Life; *tis more 
uſual to allow it to beſo in a general way, 
and then run to diſt5n&ions, pretend that 
God himſelf doth diſpence with this Right, 
that he often diſmiſſes People from their at- 
tendance upon Life, and ſummons and calls 
*em to him, In which Caſes, ſay they, Self- 
murther being not only permitted but requir'd, 
muſt be lawful. This the Stoicks ſignified 
by their * reaſonable Exit: The Door bein 
open, and their greg Fropee to walk 
out : Kill themſelves accordingly. 

The ſame diſtintions the Author of 
Biathanatos makes uſe of. As to Diſpenſa- 
tion that Learned Gentleman grounds it 
upon this, + that zo Law can be ſquared for all 
Events. Athing, lays he, which univerſal- 
ly copfider*d may be in it ſelf profitable or ho- 
zeſt, may. by reaſon of ſome Event become dij- 


* Faoy © : enwyn. 1 Weg. iolar uni TH 
qo 7 ovpey £zayev cau]2y, &c. Diog. inLaert-Zen. Sce 
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' noneſt. or hurtful, neither of which can falb 
within the reach, or under the command of any - 
Law; inwhich Caſes a Man may be the Biſhop 
or Magiſtrate to himſelf, without an expreſs 
D/ſpenſation from God. 

* When I may juſtly part with Life it is by 
Summons from God, and cannot then be impu-= 
ted to any Corruption of my Will, Velle non 
creditur qui obſequitur imperio, yet Tex- 
pet not a particular Inſpiration or new Com- 
/ miſſion, &C. 

To + Joſephns's Argument, the ſame 
with Plato's || above mention'd, That a Ser- 
vant which runs from his Maſter, though ne- 
ver fo ſevere, is puniſhed by Law, how much 
more if (by Self-murther) he runs away from 
fo indulgent a Maſter as God: He re- 
plies, * That the Servant runs not from his 
Maſter but to him in this caſe, and at his Call 
obeys his Voice, Again, + This ts not to uſurp 
«pon God's Authority, or to deal with anothers 
Servant ; if Thecome his Servant, his Dele- 
' gate, and his Commiſſioner in doing this, when 
he can be no other way ſo much glorified. 

|| If they ſay God concurs to no Evil : We ſay, 
nothing is ſo evil but that it becomes good if God 
command it, and that this (viz. Self-mur- 


* Biath. p. 108, Þ Joſ. de bel. Jud. Lib. 3. || Chap. 2. 
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ther) z not fo naturally evil, that it requires 
a ſpecial Commiſſion from God, bat as it be- 
comes good if he commands it, ſo it becomes in- 
different if he remove the Reaſons with which the 
Precept againſt it is Conditioned. ; 
There is one Paſſage in Czero to the 
ſame purpoſe, | Cato went out of Life 2s 
one that was glad of the \ arias, for the 
God who rules within us forbids our depatture 


hence without his Command, but whenthat God 
himſelf gives juſt Cauſe, as he did to Socrates, 


Cato and many others, A wiſe Man will ter- | 
zainly be glad to depart out of this State of Dark- | 


neſs into that of Light: Not that he may break 
Priſon for that the Laws forbid, but walk out 
of it being called, and diſmiſ9d by God as by 
ſome lawful Magiſtrate. 

 Theſumm of all which is to this pur- 

oſe. | 

2 I. That though it be true that God has the 
Abſolute Propriety of Humane Life, in which 
Regard indeed Man cannot lawfully deſtroy tt : 
Tet if God _ with this Right of Propri- 


ety, and calls or ſummons him out of _ he 
er) 


may depart lawfully (viz. by Self-Marther 
2. That there is no need of Particular Com- 
miſſion, or Extraordinary Manifeſt ation of 


T Liber r, Tuſcul, Quzſt, 
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God's Will to this purpoſe, but only of his 
removing =_ Reaſons {4-6 which the Room 
tron A preſetving Life was founded. | 

This is that which the Szozcks ſcatter up 
and down their Writings to reconcile this 
At with Submiſſion, to Providence, which 
- — maintain, and which is 
Collefted yynd- Improved by our Author 
in the ſevEral Places above mentioned. 
Before I Anſwer this particularly, I deſire 
the Reader wou'd take Notice, 


1. That whatever is faid in any of theſe 
| Places concerning the removing the Reaſons, 
Or the ceaſin 0 that End for which Life was 
given, ſhall e debated more particularly 
in the next Chapter, and but juſt touched 
upon here, as not being wholly to be 
avoided. 
" '2, As to whatis inſinuated here con- 
cerning Gods Glory, though this does not 
fall under the preſent Argument, yet that 
this is always beſt promoted by ob/erving of 
his Laws:that therecan be noCaſeimagined, 
/ nor is thereany'pretended,but only glanc'd 
| at by this Author —_ in general 
| terms: Wherein a Man can be irreſiſtably . 
' ford to forſake his Reaſon and his Virtue, 
and ſodetra&t fromGod'sGlory: Or where. 
"in it Will or be more for his Glory to ſuffer 
ng | Death 
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_ 

Death from others, than from himſelf. But | 

of this more perhaps hereafter. | 

This being premiſed I ſhall in Anſwer 

to what is ſaid above ſhew theſe three 
things: . 


" I. That according to the Account which this 
Learned Gentleman gives of Diſpenſation, 
and according to the Nature. of the Law of 
Self-preſervation, there car be no need at 
any time of ſuch Diſpenſation for this Law. 


IT. That in aCaſe of this Nature wherein 
. Propriety of the greateſt Importance is concern d: 
here an Error can never be recover d;, and 
where it is confeſſed, that there is a Law to 
ſecare it; no Diſpenſation can be ſufficient but 
what comes from the Proprietor, the Law-gi- 
ver himſelf; and which muſt evidently and wn- 
deniably appear that it did ſo, by ſome plain and 
poſitive Manifeſt ation of his Well, 


III. That no ſuch natural Manifeſt ation 
Gods Will is or can be afſiewd, whereby 
lan may be fully aſſured that he is diſmiſſed, 
calf d or ſummon'd by God from Life. 


As to the firſt, it is obſervable that Self- 
preſervation is allowed ro be Law of Nas 
ture: And yet affirmed that it may be de- 
| | Jpenſed 
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ſenſed withal upon this account : + That 4 
þ- thing which tis univerſally Profitable or Honeſt, 
' may by reaſoft of ſome particular Event, be- 

come Diſhoneſt or Hurtful, and when it does ſo, 

the Reaſon (or Fund) which is the Soul and 

Form of the Law ceaſes, This can never 

have place in any Law of Nature, parti- 

cularly Self-preſervatiow grounded upon 
god*s Propriety, and the End. of Humane 

Lite already mention'd ; becauſe as there 

can beno time wherein it can be diſhoxe/t or 

hartful (if we mean morally ſo) to avoid do- 
ing wrong to God, to the Publick, and to 
our ſelves; ſo there can be no time where- 
in it can be deſtructive or hurtful (in the 
lence aforeſaid) 70 follow Reaſon by Virtue ; 
there can be no Event, I ſay, wherein it 
will not be a Man's Duty, and wherein it 
will not be in his Power to act thus, and 
therefore it can never be zeceſſary that this 

Law ſhould be diſpenſed withal. | 

Beſides, the- Word Law 1s 700 general 
as us*d here; the Law which we are ſpeak- 
ing of is Law of Nature, and confelt to 
be ſo; there may be Diſpenſations. from 

Obedience to Humane Laws, which, are 

limitted to particular Actions, and which 

through the: weakneſs of Humane Pru- 

dence cann.;t be fitted exactly to all E- 
yents ; but then *t## obſervable, that all 


ſuch 
Dif- 
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Diſpenſations are ſupplemental rather than 
adeſtruttive to that Law concern'd, tendi 
more effettually to the ſame end which 
that -Law did, fiſting and promoting it in 
a better manner, which end is always the 
Preſervation of Mankind, of each partigg,, 
cular Perſon, as far as is conſiſtent wit 
the whole, and- zot the Deſtruttion of any 
one. 

If it be faid, That the very End 'of Life 
which T have affign'd is inconſiſtent often with 
this Law of* Self-preſervation, and deſtrattive 
of God's Propriety, it frequently happening that 

| Men endanger their Lives,- nay certainly intut 
Death, the more ſtridtly and faithfully that 
they follow Reaſon by Virtue, and Worefore 


that there muſt be ſome ſort of Diſpenſation as 
zo the obſerving on Ed, 


TT. To this I Anſwer, There is no neceſh- 

ty of this. 'That which I ſuppoſe to be the 
end of Humane Lite is ſo excellently fitted 
to the Nature of Man, that it not only 
promotes his happineſs, his well-being, but 
certainly contributes to the prolong ation of 
his Being at the ſame time; the following of- 
Reaſon by Virtue, including the regulating, 
of Mens Paſhons and Appetites, making 
*em Temperate and Peaceful, Juſt and Bene- 
ficent, &c. All which, if Duly obſerved, by 


any 
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any number of Men, wou'd certainly pre- 
| tong Life, as well as Happineſs: Wherefore 
if Life becomes in danger upon this Ac- 

count, and good Men ſuffer Death for the 
fake of their YVirtze; this is accidental, not 
through any natural defett in that end of Life, 
{gor becauſe it contradiits Self-preſervation,and 
is deſtruttive to God's right over it; but 


through the fault of anreaſonable Men, who - | 


will not at by the ſame Rule, but make ' 
the indulging of their Appetites and Paſſi- 
ons to be the only end of their Lives; and _ 
therefore have no ſenſe of Juſtice or Good- 

neſs towards others; | | 


2. When Men ſuffer Death upon the 
account of Virtue, this does not prove any 
Diſpenſation xezdfal as to Self-preſervati- 
on, as though they brought their ow 
- Deaths upon themſelves ; they wow?d live 
' if they might be permitted ; but they wou'd 
| mot forfeit their Reaſon and their Virtue t6 
| preſerve Life, becauſe theſe were the 
' thingsfor whoſe ſake alone Life was be- 
ſtow'd; and the obſerving of which is the 
moſt proper way which God deſign'd by Nature 
to preſerve Life by, and if it is not pre- 
ſerv'd accordingly, *tis through the Crimes 
of ſuch as invade it, not any. of -theif 
OWN. | 
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But ſuppoſing that a Diſpenſation might 
be reaſonable in ſome particular Caſe; 
yet, | I 


IT. When Propriety of the greateſ® Impor= 
tance is concern d; where the Law that ſecares 
tt 2s confeſsd and acknowledg*d; where a miftakt 
may be eaſily committed, and yet can never be 
recover'd ; no Diſpenſation can be ſafficient but 
fach as comes from the Proprietor, the Laws 
giver himſelf; and which evidently appears by 
fome plain and poſitive Manifeltation of hi 
Will to do ſo. 4 ie bs E- 
Propriety is of ſo nice and tender a Nas 
ture, that when it is to be made over; all 
the care imaginable is us'd, that the doing 
ſo may appear plainly and undeniably-tq 
be Voluntary ; therefore not only ſeyeral 
outward Actions, but alfo ſeveral Wits 
. neſſles of thoſe Attions are requir'd upott 
ſuch Occaſions. - Now if this be ſo wherg 
things of very little Importance are concern'd; 
how much more reaſonable muſt this Cau- 
tion be where God himſelf i the Proprietop. ; 
{9 good, ſo gracious, ſo juſt, fo powerful} 
a Being! and where Humane Life is the 
thing in Queſtion ; in which ſo many Per- 
ſons may be concerfed, and which may be 
of ſuch «»ſpeakable value to him that has it; 
if the exdof it were faithfully obſerv'd; for 
F. what 


\ 
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_ ; What can make Man more Happy, or more 


Glorious? Whatcan exalt him higher above 
the reft of the Creation, or nearer to the 
Divine Nature, than the continifal diſco- 
very of Eternal Truth, and the regulating 
of his Paſſions and Deſires accordingly, 
than the iz-proving of others by Example 
. and I»formation, and being the Help and | 
Pleaſure of a great part of Mankind. Life i 
the opportunity of being all this ;ſhall thatthen 
be raſhly thrown away by Self-marther ? Eſpe- 
cially ſince Miſtakes in\other matters may 
be recover'd again, at leaſt ſome amends be 
made for them; but herethe Errour 1s Irre- 
coverable; the Offender is incapable of making, 
any SatisfaQtion : Wherefore who that. con- 
{iders this can ſuppoſe; that *tis ſufficient for 
any Man to * think that he may deſpence 
with himſelf, or to fanſie that God has con- 
ſtituted him his Officer or Commiſſkoner. How 
does this appear ? Produce the Warrant, 
| prove the Commiſſion by undeniable Au- 
| thority, and zhez, but not otherwiſe, then © 
| JeFit be obey'd. 
| Noris it ſufficient to ſay in this Caſe, 
That although it ſhou'd be an Error to kill 
ones ſelf upon ſuch an Opinion, yet thus is 


* Biath. p. 43. - Ib. p. 112. fact 
| | UICI1 


doing, but the plain and expreſs Mani- | 
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ſuchan Errour as may proceed frort} 4 
good Conſcience ; becauſe where the Pf 
 priety 1s doubtful, and yet the thing in 
Queſtion a#ally alienated, it can be no good 
Plea to ſay, that this was done with Inte- 
grity: No Miſtake can be excuſable where 
there 1s 20 Anthority to venture; and yet int 
this Caſe the Propriery is not doubtful, but 
acknowledged to be Gods; and in the At of 
Self-Muarther the fame Propriety is not only 
alzenated but deſtroy'd; and therefore there / 
can be no juſt Plea for the LawfulneſSof To | 


hadno other way than by evident Revela- | 
tion ; becauſe »o Warrant, but Tuch as | 
is above Natare, can be ſufficient to de- | 
ſpence with Law of Nature. - 
Tf it be faid that Natural Events ate the 
Manifeſtations of God's Will, that wheri 
ſuch Events as /ofs of Liberty or Senſes; In- 
curable Pain, Poverty or Diſgrace, come up- 
ona Man; any * one of theſe isa ſufficient 
proof that God diſmiſſes, calls or fum- 
mons that Man from Life. This brings 
me to the next thing I propoſed to ſhew, 


4 F - _ 
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* Sothe Stoicks taught always. Diog, Laert. uit Sup. p. 
195. & Lipſ. Manuduct. ad Stoic. Phit. lib; 3. Diſſert. 52. 
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ITT. ,That zo Natural Event is ſuch-4 
Manifeſtation of God*s Will, whereby any Man 
£24 be aſſur'd that he is called, diſmiſſed or 
Jammon'd from Life, or that God has choſen 
him himſelf for his Commiſſioner or Officer to 
aeſiroy it. | 

There 1s no Event indeed, but is a Ma- 
nifeſtation of, God”s Will, 'The worſt Events 
are fo, as much as the beſt ; but to what 
ed are they ſo? that we ſhould bear them 
w:th Patience and Humility, it not be a- 
voided by lawful means, not that we 
ſhould decline them, refuſe *em, or run away 


from them, by any means though never ſo un- 


lavfal. 

And ſince the Manifeſtation of God's 
Willagainſt a known Law of Nature muſt 
be clear and diſtiaft, as has been ſhown; 
how can it be demonſtrated to be fo from 
any of the Events above mention'd ? the 
great difficulty, or rather the impoſſibility 


of this will appear if we conſider the - 


following Reaſons. 
1. That many Thouſand Perſons have 


ſuffer'd under the ſame Events, and with- 


al to ſuch a degree, as-to-be very willing, 


very. deſirous to die; and yet few of thele - 


have ever zonught, and zoe of them have 
been ever full; /atisfyd that theſe were any 
| | | figns 


_ 
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ſrens of God's diſmiſſing, ſummoning, or cal- 
ling them from Life : How then can any one 
particular Perſon be afſared that they are 
ſo to him? Or why ſhould he ſuppoſe, that 
he alone can diſcern farther into the Will of 
God againſt a Confeſt andEſtabliſh'd Law, b y 

0 


any occaſional and natural Event, than 


many Perſons (many of which may be 
reaſonably allow'd to be greater and wiſer 
than himſelf) couwd do, by the very ſame : 
Eſpecially 1ince, | 

2, Theſe very Events, upon which he 
grounds his Authority, have been fre- 
quently chang'd 1n a ſhort time, and ſuch as 
are direttly contrary, as found Health, 
great Riches and Honour, been long en- 
joyed by the ſame Perſons; all which had 
been loſtif they ſhould have thought fit- 
ing to have Murthered themſelves. 

3. That which is zaturally unlawful or 
evil in it ſelf, (as Self-murther is in re- 
gard of God's Propriety, &c.) can never 
be ſuppoſed to become Lanful upon the 
account of any Event whattoever that is 
Natural: Now all Pain, Poverty,c. has its 
naturalCauſes,and confequently cannot be 
a ſufficient Diſpenſation to deſtroy Lite. 

4. Furthermore, as to the exd of Hu- 


mane Life,no ſuch Events as we have been 
| ſpeaking of can be look*d upon as Dyjper- 


F 3 '  ſations 


| 3 
/ations from the purſuing of this end; bes 
"cauſe this is atarally farther'd by theſe very 
Events? and the greateſt Calamities have 
been the occaſion of waking Reaſon, and 


making the Soul exert it ſelf in ſeveral 
Virtues, which otherwiſe it could not have 


practiſed, There is a kind of deformity in 
Starms and Tempeſts, and Winter comes 


in unpleaſantly after the Warmth and 
Fruitfulneſs of the other Seaſons; yet theſe 
are as zeceſſary to the World, as they were,to 
Purge the Air, to deſtroy hurtful Weeds 


and Inſets, and to diſpoſe the Earth ta 


Anſwer the returning Spring : Something 
pf the ſame kindis full as neceſſary to hamane 


Nataxe, to ſet the Soul in Motion, after 


the ſouitry Calms of Eaſe and Luxury ; 


* Agreat Mind improves upon oppolitt- 
on, it Sparkles and Rejoyces under thoſe 
Calamities which wou'd oppreſs others, 
| and flames out to'the World in brighter 
' Glory, Wherefore to ſuppoſe -that ſuch E- 
 wents as we have been ſpeaking of, are 
Diſpgnſations or Diſmiſſions from Life, is to 
{ay, either that there are zo /uch Virtues as 
Conſtancy, Patience, and Fidelity ; and that 
frod diſpenſes with us as to the practiſing any 
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ſuch Duties at all: or elſe that hedoes fo when 
we have the greateſt occaſion for them, when 
they ave D—_—_ to their higheſt Perfettion, and 
may be prattis'd moſt Gloriouſhy. 

5. But after all, the very Being alive; 
though under the worſt Events that can 
poſſibly be imagin'd, is a dire Contra- 
aiction to any ſuch Call, Summons or ws a 
ſation, as above-mention'd: Becauſe as 
our Lives were firſt fro”: God; + fo the con- 
tinuation of them depends wholly upon 
him: No Man cou'd preſerve himſelf one 
Moment withou: the Corcarrexce of his 
Providence, it he mac a6 fitting to with- 
draw that Concarrence, there wou'd need no 
other manifeſtation of his Will; becauſe 
Life wow'd ceaſe immediately. Where- 
fore while there « Life, there is no room 
to ſuppoſe that God gives leave to ns Man 
to kill himſelf; becauſe I ſay, his Being at 
all is nothing bat the Effett of Gods Will, and 
therefore while be zs; *tis abſurd to ſup- 
poſe that God Will's that>be ſhould nat be. 
Theſe Reaſons I hope may be ſufficient 
to ſhow that no Man can have any fſ«- 
rance from any Natural Event, that Gog 
does reſign his Propriety of humane Life, or 
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Call, or Summon any Man out of the 
"World by Self-murther ; and the importance 

e thing in Queſtion; the 7mpoſſibzlity 
of recovering the Make; the great In- 
of towards God and Max; and the fad 
Conſequences that may,nay muſt follow ; ongee 
to awakey Men upon this occaſion, whule 
they have any Reſon left, and make *em 
weighevery Motive exactly and impartially : 
Eſpecially ſince it may ſo juſtly be fear'd 
in theſe Caſes, that every Man's Reigning 
Paſſion, his Fear, his Pride, his Impatience, 
&c, may be his God; and the raſh impulſes 
bf theſe be taken for Divine Suggeſtions, 
_ Calls or Diſpenſations, as it has often hap- 
pen'd even to ſuch as have been great 
Men, 1n the decay of their Strength and 
Reaſon. * Z2»0, the Father of the Szoicks, 
living to a very great Age, happen'd one 
day to ſtumble and hurthis Finger, where- 
upan he cry'd out to this purpoſe, I ac- 
knowledge your Summons,O ye Gods,and I obey; 
and unmediately went home and hang'd 
Fon . If thoſeEvents which Melancho-' 
y Men take for God's Calls or yang 
Were examin'd, they wou'd ſeldom be 
found to he more reaſonable than this, _ 


% 
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CHAP. VIL 


Other Objeftions Anſwer'd, by which they wou'd 
| devabes another end of Humane Life, as 
the meaſure of Self-preſervation, inſtead of 
that above mention'd; and then ſuppoſing 
that this End does ceaſe, whenever a Man's 
Reaſon tells him that it does ſo, wowd from 
hence inferr, that his Obligation to preſerve 


Life does ceaſe alſo, 


Rom Excepttons , Limitations , and 
Diſpenſations of this Law, they come 
at laſt to tell us dzref#/y, that there are ſome 
Caſes in which it wholly ceaſes; and then a 
Man becomes Maſter and Diſpoſer of him- 
elf. 
Ma, No Law is ſo Primary and Simple, but 
that it fore-imagines a Reaſon - upon which 
it was founded; and ſcarce any Reaſon jo 
tonſtant , but that Circumſtances may alter 
it; in which Caſe a private Man is Em- 
perour of himſel, ſut juris. And he whoſe 
Conſcience is well 
ſures him,that the Reaſon of Self-Preſervation 
ceaſes in him, may alſo preſume, that the Law 
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temper'd and diſpaſſion'd afs. 


ceaſes 
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ceaſes too, and may do that then which otherwiſe 


were againſt the Law. 
Selfspreſervation which we confeſs to be the 
foundation of general natural Law, is 20 0+ 


ther thing than a natural Aﬀettion and Appe- 


Now ſince this Law of Self-preſervation is ac- 
compliſh'd in attaining that which conduces to 
' our Ends, and ts (1. e. ſeems) good to us. 
If I propoſe to my ſelf in this Selt-homicide, 4 
greater Good, though Tmiſtake it; T perceive 
wot wherein I tranſgreſs the general Law of 
Natare, which is an Afﬀettion of Good, True 
or Seeming; and if that which IT affect 
Death be truly a greater Good, wherein is t 
other ſtrifter Law of Natare, which #« retti- 
fied Reaſon, violated. | 
I will frft give a ſhort Anſwer to every 
one of theſe Propoſitions in the terms here 
»ade of uſe; and in the ſame order thar 
they lie; afterwards I will repreſent 
the ſtrength of the Argument accard- 
ing to the beſt of my Judgment in other 
terms; ſuch as ſeem to me more clear and 
plain, ſuch as T have met withal in other 


tition of Good, whether true rears | 


=o 


Authors or Diſcourſe ; and then endeavour © 


to anſwer it wore fally. 


. 1. The Reaſon upon which the _ - 


SD 
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Self-preſervation is founded, * has been 
ſhown to be twofold ; 1. The pry 
of God's — of every Man's Life, an 

that 2. with regard tc the Exd for which 
Life was given. This Reaſon 41s 10 Cor- 
ſtant, that noCircumſtances whatever, unleſs 
4 plain and undeniable Manifeſtation of God's 
Will,can ever alter it. | 


# 
4 


2, Conſcience, which is the — Judg- 
ment of mp R o/ſon, as 1t conſiders hu- 
mane Actions in the State of Natare, muſt 
be guided by what is allow'd to be the 
Law of Nature, which Self-preſervation is 
allow'd to be; where there is 2o Law, Rea- 
ſon may Att aloxze, but where there is ?tis 
bound to obey it; and its doing ſo proves 
Corſcience to be well temper'd, and diſpaſ- 
ford; but it may juſtly be doubted  whe- 
ther *tis really ſo or no, when it /voks ow: 
for a Reaſon for the ceaſing of a'torfe/t Law, 
- Moreover *tis s»9p9fible that” an upright 
Conſcience , which acknowleges that the 
Reaſon of this Law is, the preſerving of 
Gods Propriety of humane Life, to the exd 
above mention'd, can ever affure any 
Man that ſach az end isreally ceafed ; as has 
been ſhown at large in the laſt Chapter. 


— 
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Wherefore this Learned Gentleman, being ' 
. + ſenſible of this: Propoſes another end of this 
 Lam,ſuchas is very convenient indeed for his 

purpoſe, and may ceaſe whenever any Man 
thinks fitting; and this is Good, Trae, or + 
Seeming, | 


3. If Self-preſervation be an Appetition 0 
. Good, Trae or Seeming ; this mult be at lea 
of ſuch a ſort of good as is or ſeems proper to 
preſerve Life, It we confider ws 5 age 
tion alone, without the oral end of it, this 
cannot be accompliſh'd by attaining that 
which conduces to any other end, or ſeems 
good to Man in any other reſpefF, than as it 
wou'd preſerve Life : Wherefore it is im- 
pofſible for any honeſt Man of very ordinary 
Underſtanding to miſtake to ſuch aDegree, 
as to look upon Self-murther 4s ſuch 4 
good; becauſe this implies. a ContradiQti- 
on, and wou'd make that to be the exd 
of a Law which is the atter deſtruttion of 
it; for this wou'd be to argue in this man- 
ner, the Law of Self-preſervation is accom- 
pliſh'd in attaining that which ſeems good to 
5; Self-homicide (1. e, Self-deſiruttion) may 
ſeem good to me, therefore the Law of Selt- 
preſervation may be accompliſh'd by my Self+ 
deſtruction, 


4, Theſe 
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4. Theſe two Words Ezd and Good are 
of too large and doubtful a Signification \; that 
which conduces to our ends, and is good to ns, 
does not always accompliſh the Law of _ 
preſervation; that which conduces to the 
true end of Lite, the following of Reaſon by 
Virtue, accompliſhes - indeed the Law of 
Self-preſervation; becauſe it not only im- 
proves. the Mind, bur prolozgs Life, and 
therefore is uy goos tous. But there are 
many other of humane AQions, as 
many as we have Paſſions and Apperites, 
which become not only «worthy of our 
Reaſon, but deſtruittive of our Life as well 
by the manner of our purſuing *em, as. the 
meaſure of our enjoying them ; and there- 
fore what ever they ſeem, whatever Sha 
or Beauty our Paſſions give them, are ſo far 
from being Good, that they are diretly cer- 
tainly Evil ;and being ſo,can never accompliſh 
the Law of Self-preſervation. 

Theſe things will appear more clear, 
if in the next place we ſuppoſe the Ob- 
jection above mention'd- to be made in 


- theſe or the like Words © 


To follow Nature has been allow'd to be the 


| beft rule of humane Attions by the wiſeft Men 


of all Sets. 1. To follow Nature, is to ſeek 
to be happy. 2. My happineſs conſiſts in obtaia- 
ing that which ſeems good to me, and avoidirg 

: that 
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that ſeems evil. 3. I and no other am to be tht 
Judge in this Caſe ; _— if Life by the 
want 4 ay Good, in which I place my Fappi- 
neſs, becomes an Evil, and Death ſeems good to 
me, Ido but follow Nature in killing my ſelf, 
and the Law of Self-preſervation is not tranſ= 
ereſſed, but gives place orceaſes naturally, 
For the | Anſwering of this Argument 
clearly, I willmake uſe of this Method. 


1. I will ſhow what is meant by following ; 
Nature. C 

2. In what Happineſs or Miſery, Good or 
Evil, as to humane Life, do really conſiſt. 

3. The unreaſonableneſs of every particular 
Man's being left to himſelf to follow what ſeems 
Goodor Evil to his private Judgement, and to 


diſpoſe of Life accordingly. 


1, What is meant by following Natare ? 
Though ſome Account of this Maxim has 
been * already given, yet being very 
much in requeſt at preſent, and the 
Miſtakes concerning itthe occaſion of other 
Crimes as well as this of Se/f-rmarther, it 
commonly happening that they who talk 


loudelt of Nizare and Reaſon underſtand 


0d 
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'em leaſt, or att againſt *em moſt ; iris re- 
quiſite to ſay ſomething farther of it; and 
it in ſo doing Iſhould repeat any thing that 
I have faid before, let the Reader think, 
either that I wow'd fave him the trouble 
of turning back again, or knew not. how 
to expreſs my felt better. 

The Word Natare is ſometimes a very 
general Term, and ſignifies that Order 
which the great Creator . put the whole. 
World to move in; ſometimes, in a more 
{ limitted ſence, itſignifies that Rule which 
he gave each Creature to follow, for the 
fulfilling of that particuler Evd for which 
it was made, in proper Harmony and 
Conſent with the Univerſe ; fo that the 
Ward Natare riſes in its ſignification ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Degrees of the Cres, 
ation ; and ys following Nature muſt be 
meant, the obeying it according to that par- 
ticular Power which diſtinguiſhes one Creature 
from another. "This Beaſts do by Senfati- ' 
on, this Man ſhou'd do by Reaſon : That 
great, that God-like Faculty which is g1- 
ven us to diſcern Good and Evil, and to 
regulate our Paſſions and Appetites by 
Virtue accordingly. Wherefore for Ma-: 
to follow Natare, 1s the very ſame, witli 
the End of Life, to which Selt-preferva- 
tion 


(8) 
tion is ſubſervient,  * as has been ſhown, 
. namely the following of Reaſon by Virtue, 

- * They avho indulge their Paſſions and 
Appetites, who live only by Senfation, do 
not follow Nature as Men, but as Beaſts; 
nay *tis not near ſo well with **m. Sen- 
ſation in Beaſts preſerves them, they obey 
na Appetite to exceſs, and therefore to 


term Interperance Beaſtlineſs is no leſs 

than Detraction, for *tis really Maalinels, 

umane Nature Corrupted ) where Rea- 

on enſlay'd to Apperite is kept to the vile 

' Prudgery of fetching in more and more 

of its groſs and earthly ObjeQ, till Senfa- 

tion it ſelf ſinks down gorg'd and ſuffoca- 
ted under it. 

Did we follow Nature as faithfully as 
Beaſts da, by obſerving that which is our 
chief Faculty, we ſhow'd be happy and pre: 
ſerve our Beg, ascarefully and ſucceſsful- 


| + ly as they do theirs; but inſtead of this 


we raſhly deſtroy it; or fondly overlay it: 
And by the I#temperance of our choiceſt Ex- 
Joyments, a&t as Poliſh againſt Sexſation, 
as againft Reaſox, | 
That the wiſeſt Men of all Sets, took 
thisto be the meaning of following Nature, 


4 o 
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#* Soe Chap. 2. p. 16. 17. 
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or living according to it, will appear to 
any one that conſults their Writings of 
Morality ; particularly the Szoicks. Thus 
they tell us. 
 * That to live according to Nature, is ta - 
live according to Man's particular, Natures 
and the Nature of the Univerſe, doing no= 
thing which that Common Law, which runs 
through the whole Creation, Right Reaſon, 
forbids: Which Law is the ſame with Jovez 
the diſpoſer and manager of all things; © | 

+ To follow Reaſon and to follow Nature # 
one and the ſame thing to a Rational Cres 
ture. v:; 

| To 1zve according to Nature 3s to live ad 
cording to Virtue, > Natare leads us to this; 
ſays Cleanthes, | ES 

This is confirm®d by thatExcellent Wri- 
ter Philo the Jew : * This, ſays he, ({peak- 
ing of obeying God) zs that end of humane 
Attions ; the living according to Nature, which 
is ſomuch celebrated by the greateſ# Philoſo- 
phers, for this is done when the Mind, entring 
the path of ® Virtue, treads in the ſteps of Right 
Reaſon, and follows God, ever minafal of hid 
Commands, ever obſerving *em all ſtritthy both 
inWord and Deed. | 


F—_— — 


+ Antonin. lib. 7. Sed. 8. 


Philo Tizpi 4wvixins. 
G 


* Diog, Laer. 7. p. 185. 
| Diog. Laer. ib. * y; 
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 Yetperhaps it may be ObjeQed, That 
this account of following Nature ts too gene- 
ral, * ſole things are natural to the Species, © 
and others to the particular apy : and there- 
fore when Cicero conſulted the Oracle, he had 
this Auſmer, FOL LOW TOUR OWN 
NATURE. He that follows his own 
Reaſon in what: appears to him Good or 
Evil, in embracing the firſt and avoiding 
the latter, though he may be miſtaken, 
follows his ownNatare : Accordingly if he 
cannot obtain that in which he places his . 
Happineſs, and his Life becomes miſerable 
upon this Account, he follows Nature who 
lays it down. 

- To this it may bereply'd, That to fol- 
low ones own Nature cannot be any Exemp- 
tion from what was faid before; nor is the 
Account which has been given' there, too 
T545 = A -4 what relates ye the Exd 
of Life ; the following of Reaſon by Virtue, 
this belongs cmaly 50 $11. ooh th inGe- 
eral, foraſmuch as all Men are Rational. 
Either then by this is meant, the ſame 
with the following of humane Nature, 
which is the Rule by which all Mankind 
is to Act ; or elſe we muſt ſuppoſe that 


* Dr. Donne p. 45+ 41, Epiſt, Sen, Lip, man, ad St. Phil, 
I. 2, D. 17. | 


there 


there is a particular Rule or Law given to 
every individual Perſon, different trom the 
reſt of the ſame Species, which he alone 
is bound to follow : But this would be 
more unreaſonable than if we ſhould fay, 
That every Subje&t of the Emperour of 
China was not bound by the General 
Laws of that Country; but thar ., he 
had a particular private Law, by which 
he was- bound to AR, and that too giten. 
in dire? oppoſition to the other. IE 


' 2. By following ones. own Nature perhaps 
was meant the ſame with Zz»o's Maxim, 
* Zyvou ooeysgWos, which I think may. 
be rendred the /iving Conformably,* or Con 
þſtently, 4.e. the being the. ſame in Opini- 
on, Humour, Manners, the having ones 
Life af,-of a Piece, whatſoever comes: to 
paſs; .,which they alfo calld + Decorum:; 
As if a Man were of an caſie and obliging 


Temper, ;that- he ſhould. be the fame.ur ! 
Adverſity as well as Proſperity, Sicknels ! 
and, Health, to the meanelt . pooreſt, Man | 
as tO De gupatet Potentate. If of a.grave | 


auſtere Way, which was that which they 


4. 4 a. 41. 


-® Or that x4 7h ovupariay Ts mp ingow heiwr@. 
Diog. Laer. p. Eb 7 
$ Cicero de Oftic. lib. x. 
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choſe; he ſhould carry that on through 
' the worſt Events, and nothing be able 
. to alter him; the maintaining either of 
theſe, or any other particular Charadter, 
may be calld the following of ones own Na- 
ture; but though Men may chooſe dif- 
ferent ways of. Behaviour, according to 
their Fancy or Conſtitution, yet this muſt 
ſtil be grounded upon the former Univer- 
fal Maxim, the living according to Nature, 
as Humane and Reaſonable: otherwiſe the 
Charatter, whatever it was, wou'd be vi- 
cious, and then *twou'd be ſo much the 
worſe to maintain it, and equally abſard, 
whether a Man was always Afably or 
Sarlily the ſame, if always in the wrong ; 
ſo that this regards only the oz:fide the 
Dreſs of Yirtue, the particular Faſhion 
which ſhe is to appear in: Let Men be 
ſure of her firſt by following Nature as Hu- 
mane in general, and tnen they may oo 
her what appearance hey pleaſe by of = 
ing their own Nature. This will be further 
explain'd in the Anſwer to the next -part 
of the Obje&tion abovemention'd, * 


' 3- By following ones own Nature, ſome 


i... Ht. 
TY 


® Sce more to this purpoſe, Chap, 11; 
+ will 
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will have meant the following apartica- 
lar Opinion or Humoar ; the indulging that 
particular Appetite or Paſſion, which by E- 
ducation, Example or Conſtitution has got ' 
the aſcendant, which brings me to the re- 
maining part of the Objection. To follow 
Natare is to ſeek to be Happy, Happineſs con- 
fiſts in obtaining that which ſeems Good to we, 
' and avoidin th which ſeems. Evil; I and no 
other muſt L the Judge of this ; wherefore if. 
Life becomes an Evil, and Death a Good tome, 
by the want of any thing in which I place my 
Happineſs, or by the y.- "ring any thing im 
which Iplace my Miſery, I do bat follow Nature 
in killing my ſelf, and the Law of Self-preſer- 
vation ts not tranſgreſs'd by my doing hb, but 
ceaſes naturally. "This was propos'd to be 
Anſwer'd by ſhewing theſe two things. 


1. In what Flappineſs or Miſery, (ood or 
Evil, as to Humane Life, aid really con- 


it. | | 

i 2. The unreaſonablenefs of every Man's be- 
1ng «jp to himſelf to follow what ſeems Good or 
Evil to him, and to diſpoſe of Life accord» - 
zngly. | 


As to the firſt, Hyppireſs truly contiits 
in the obſerving the Exd of Lite, which 


has been ſo often mention'd : As this 1s 
G } * don? 
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* done more or leſs Men are proportiona- 
bly Happy, as *:is omitted proportionably 

iferable : But in the common acceptation 
of the Word, Happineſs ſignifies the en- 
joYment of a Man's deſires whatever they 
are; and for any one to ſay that he cannot 
be happy without ſuch or ſuch a thing, 
which 1s not in his Power; and that the 
Good or Evil of his whole Life depends up- 
on it; ſignifies nothing but the wehemence 
of that Man's deſires; not that there is 
any real Happineſs in obtaining it, or 
Miſery in failing of it; it proving moſt 
commonly quite contrary, that the more a 
Man enjoys what he vehemently defires, 
the more miſerable he is afterwards; and 
then Þ forſooth Life ſeems an Evil to him, 
and amidſt the Diſcontent and Vexation 
which comes upon him at the ſenſe of his 
Folly, and the juſt reproof of his Reaſon. 
He tells you very Philoſophically , that 
he does but follow Nature in delivering him- 


felf from what is Evil : When he has been 


acting againſt Nature, *' againſt good Senſe 
( for hats. humane Nature) al the mhite; 


Ln eee eee en ata 
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* See Chap. 2. p. 17. 
F Ridiculum eſt ad mortem currece txdio vitz , cum 
generevitz, ut cyrrendum effet ad tnortem effeceris. Sen, 
Epitt. 24. —- Y a 5 2s 0s os ' 
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and when he has done fo, inſtead of re- 
covering the way which he has /oft, and 
beginning traly to follow Natare, he deſerts 
it wholly and irrecoverably, and offers 
the greateſt and mot poſitive Violence to it 
by Self-murther. 

But the Mzſtakes concerning Happineſs or 

Miſery are grounded upon the M:/takes 
concerning Good and Ew11, and therefore 
*twill be neceſſary to take a ſhort view of 
them. 
As Humane Life conſiſts of two parts, 
the Soul and Body; ſo what s good mult be 
conſider*d in a ap 0 manner, as it relates 
to the Soul or to the Boay. 


x. Asitrelates to the Soul, the Regala- 
ting and Improving of the Mind; which we 
ſuppoſe to be the End of humane Life: 
This is uſually called Moral Good, and the 


cantrary Moral Evil, Or elſe, 


_ 2dly. Asit relates to the Body, the Health 
or the Preſervation of it; for which End 
the feveral ways of Perception, common- 
ly calPd Senſes, were ordain'd; by which 


notice 1s given to Reaſon, what is moſt, 


proper to maintain this Union and preſerve 
Life, or what is moſt 1 to deſtroy it ; 


' this is commonly callPd Sezf:rive Good, and 


the cantrary Sexſitive Evil. 
| | G 4 To 
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'To bring this to the Matter in hand, 
 Tuppoſigg that Good, True or Seeming 
- were a proper Rule and End of humane 
Actions: There are but two ſorts of 
Goad, as has been ſhown, Moral or Serſi- 
tive; bur through which of theſe is it, 

that Self-murther can appear Lawful. 
If Moral Good tends not only to the 
zmprovement of the Mind, but allo to the 
prolonging of Life; if nothing is Senſitive 
Good but that alone which 1s reported by 
| the Senſes to be proper to preſerve Life, then 
- it muſt be abſurd to deſtroy Life upon the 
| pretence of ether of theſe Goods, and to 
doſa muſt be Exil, both as to Moral Ewil, 
and Senſitive alſo; and therefore highly againſt 

Native . 

\ ; | *Tothisletme add, that the only reaſon 
= why any thing is zaturally Evil to the Boay, 
- 1s as 1t contributes to the ſeparation of it 

trom the Sou!, which is done poſitively 

and ' violently by Self-murther. Nature 

is the Courſe, the Order which God put 
.\ the Creature to move in: Tobreak off that 
| C ourſe violently muſt certainly be againſt 
|* Nature, and what is ſo cannot be Lawful. 

' | But here again it may probably be Ob- 
jected, That if the End of humane Life, as 

#t has been afſignd by me, is the following of 
Reajon by Virtue? Whoſe Reaſon muſt = 
Le FE OL | e? 
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be? Muſk not-every Man be guided by bis own 
Reaſon? and conſequently will not his Virtue 
conſiſt. in following that which ſeems Good to 
him, and avoiding that which ſeenis Ewil ta 
him? ; 

This brings me to conſider, Laſtly, 

The unreaſonableneſs of every Man's being 
left to himſelf to follow that which ſeems Good 
or EM to him, and to diſpoſe of Life accord- 
ingly. | | 
y * OI" be a certain End or Deſign 
for which Life was given, as the Rule of 
humane Actions, 'otherwiſe the World 
wou'd be in Confuſion. The ſeveral 
things which the wiſeſt men of Old have 
offer'd as this End of Life, Ihave en- 
deavoured to comprehend under theſe 
Words, THE FOLLOWING RE A- 
SON BY FIRTVUE: I hope it will 
not be expected that I ſhould weigh out 
how much Reaſon, to a Scruple, will 
ſerve to this purpoſe; becauſe all Men 
readily aſſent to ſuch Principles as theſe, as 
felf-evident ; That no wrong or injury ought 
zo be done; that a Man has no.right to deſtroy * 
what is not his, eſpecially if it be allow'd hime 
only for his Advantage and Improvement ; 
that whatever deſtroys humane Society ts to be 
avoided ; that whatever contributes to the pre- 
ſerving and improving of the Faculties, which 


are 
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+ ave peculiar toMan above other Creatures, ought + 
tobeembrac'd. Theſe Principles I ſuppoſe 
are plain to every Rational Creature, and 
allow'd fit to be obſerv'd by the Virtues of 
Juſtice, 'Temperance, &c. Or ſhould any. 
Man be ſuppos'd to be ignorant of any of 
them in Lapland or new Holland; yetthere 
'15 no danger of this in c:vi/iz'd Countries, 
eſpecially this wherein we Live; n# are 
they deny*d by ſuchas are chiefly againit - 
us in this Argument, but acknowledg'd 
and maintain'd by *em, and pointed out 
and required to be obſerv'd by humane - 
Laws: Wherefore if there can be no zg- 
norance as to theſe Fundamental Princi- 
ples; and if there can be »owant of Power to 
obſerve and practiſe *em, to what purpoſe 
is it to plead for particular Reaſon, and for 
the privilege of Judging for ones ſelf? A 
Man cannot ao ſo ſafely, without ſome Rale, 
and that Rule muſt be aniverſal pablick 
Reaſon; and unleſs every private Man's 
Reaſon be ſquar'd according] it can never 
 berighty but if it be {quar'd accordingly, 
then -it ought not to be contended for as 
- private Reaſon. | 

As Man 1s oblig*d to follow that Nature 
; which is common to him with the reſt of 
 Mazkind, fo he is oblig'd to follow that 
| Reaſon wich is ſo too: I mean as to the 
| | Fund 
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Fundamental Rules of humane AQtons: 


He may make uſe of his ow Reſon per- + 


haps in finding out means to obſerve theſe 
Rules, to obſerve them I ſay, not to ' break 
them ; one of the chief of which .is tþe pre- 
ſerving of Life : As in all well formed Go- 
vernments oe Law extends fo all, for the 
common Good; fo is it in the Govern- 
ment of the World, which is order'd by 
Infinite Wiſdom : And therefore *twau'd be 
as abſurd to plead for particular Reaſon, as 
a privilege to aCt againſt natural Principles, 


as1it wou'd be todelire itas a privilege to 


att againſt juſt humane Laws. 

"Reaſon when loudly boaſted, and zea- 
louſly contended for, by particular Men, 
againſt any Ancient and EſtabliſÞ'd Rule, 


| Thou'd always be ſuſpefed : It ſhows ſome 


uneaſineſs under that Rule, which if en- 
Juir'd into, and examin'd with the Per- 


fon concern'd, wou'd be found to be a- 


gainſt ſome particular Intereſt or Inclination, 
which had gotten the aſcendant over him: 


In theſe Caſes when every Man talks of - 


Reaſon, he means his owz, his own ſorry 
ſhare, * and that too perhaps very much 
vitiated and corrupted; thus you ſhall ſee 
reaſon” of all Complettions, Melancholy, 
Phlegmatick and Sanguine Reaſan ; or 
When this 1s once enſlav'd by any 'Appe- 
Ke CLE | | tite 
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, tite or Paſſion it takes the Colour of it, and 
then whatever is the objeC(t of each Man's - 
— — is his - gr me- 
thod of compaſſing it, or meaſure of enjoyin 
i, Y calld Rees Thus A IE 
faculty is made frequently the pretence of. 
the greateſt Abſurdities in our Attions, as 
as Diſcourſe; and it may be obſerv*d, 
that People always plead it moſt that -_ 
offend it; pretending the moſt faithful 
Duty to this Sovereign Power, and yet all 
the while impudeatly warring againſt it 
; in #s own Name.” 

Hence it is that ſeeming Good and ſeem- 
#ng Evil are made to be the Rale of hu- 
mane AQtions, and the following of them 
the E-d of humane Life ; the meafure of 
its being Good or Evil, and Preſerv'd or 
Deſtroy'd accordingly : Whereas to at 
according to ſeeming Good or ſeeming Evil 
can never beallow*d butin the caſe of ſaud- 
den or extream Neceſſity, or Panic Fear, when 
the Soul has not the Power or Leaſare to 
bring itsAttions or Reſolutions to the Rule 
of right Reaſon, or to examine what is real- 
Iy Good,or really Evil; and then we ought 
to obſerve that this is allow*d but upon oze 
Account neither, and that is the preſerving of 
Life, and therefore is a very ſtrange Argu- 
ment for the Deſtroying ot it. « 
| | But 
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But after all that can be ſaid, farming 
Good and ſeeming Ewilare floating and an- 
certain things, and therefore can never be 
the -Rule or End of Living; becauſe as 
they can be no certaz;xz meaſure themſelves, 
ſo they muſt deſtroy it as to all other things; 
for to ſuppoſe this, is not only to let a 
Man looſe to any Obje that he pleaſes, 
but alſo to hinder his obtaining of any 
one, While a »ew ſeeming Good may be 
ſtarting continually, and fo a warm Head 
ſhall be fure never to want Game: And 
Life thus employ'd wou'd be given to a 
very extraordinary End indeed ; eſpecially 
if we conſider that the Event of this muſt 
prove not only fatal to a Man's ſelf, bur 
may do fo by degrees to all that are near 
him ; nay »»#/t do io toall Markind. For 
if ſeeming Good is ſufficient to juſtifie our 
Actions, what Crime can ever be juftly 
laid to any Man's charge? Asthere. is no 
Eryour that pleaſes under the notion of 
Falſhood, ſo there is no Wickedneſs that pre- 
vails upon the Mind' as it a rs Evil; 
but as there is ſeemins Truth in the one, 
fo there muſt 'be ſeemme Goodneſs in the 
other: Accordingly, he that Robs, Ra- 
viſhes, Murthers, day plead that he did 
To-only becauſe: it ſeed good to him and 
hatiniſodoing'he pm 
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if this be to follow Nature, if the ground. 
: of General Natural Law is nothing bat the; 
appetition of Good, True or Seeming, then. 
how abſurd are all Humane Laws, and 
how unnatural are all Courts of Juſtice ?- 
In a Word, to give a Man up to a& by 
ſeeming Good and ſeeming Evil, 1s to; let 
him looſe.to his own W:#-and Pleaſure, - to 
.grant him W:ldneſs inftead of L#berty, and. | 
to make Life depend upon this, is:to tell 
him he may deſtroy himſelf whenever he 
thinks fitting. ; 


Sm 


CHAP. VIIL 


Examination of ſuch Objections as are brought 
to invalidate what was ſaid above concern- 
ing Man's being a Member of Civil Society, 
and the unlanfulneſs of Self-murther'-in 
this regard alſo : Application. of what "has 
been ſaid tothe Coroners Inqueſt in this Caſe. 


Itherto IT have endeavour'd to An- 
{wer thoſe Obje&tions, which might 

ſeem- to oppoſe what I had faid to prove 
Self-murther Unlawful; as Man was con- 
ſider'd in the State of Natare : T come now 
toexamine ſome others which are brought 
againſt what has been faid to confirm the 
| ſame 
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ſame, 2s he is a Member of Civi/ Saciery. 
Firſt, I muſt fay ſomething to thar 
which was * above mention'd, as an 
Inſtance of deſerting ones ſelf Lawfully. 

+ Self-preſervation doth not ſo rigorouſly, 
and urgently, and illimitedly bind, but that 
by the Law of Natare it ſelf, things may, yea 
muſt, neglefF themſebves for others, 4 which 
the Pelican is an Inſtance. Another In- 
ſtance he gives of Bees too, from whence 
he ag; | That - = NS ified? in 
Beaſt's, ſo reftified Reaſon behonging only to us, 
per 6g often to prefer wire Cot neceſſary 
Perſons, by expoſing our ſelves to inevitable 
Deſtruttion. | | F 

* We may Lawfully diſpoſſeſs our- ſelves of 
that, without which we can have- nv- hopes to 
ſuſtain our Lives; as in a Shipmyeck a' pri- 
vate Man may give his Plank to a Magiſtrate 
and the Examples of Codru,' Cartins'a 
the Decij, 'and- the Approbation- of the 
greateſt and the wiſe Nations; in'the'Ho- 
nours which they paid to their Memory; 
are uſually brought in upon this occaſion; 
this is to prove -that the Law of 'Self-preſer+ 
vation may be diſpenc'd withal in'r 
of ſerving thePublick ; and therefore that it 


Ly 
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may be fo as reaſonably in any Man's 
private Concern, even to the degree of 
Killing himſelf; Or thus, there is no dif- 


ference (as to i +5. prom ) between . 
e 


a Man's Killing himſelf upon account of 
the Pablick, or his own account ; now he 
that diſpoſſeſſes himſelf upon the publick 
Account, to fave a publick Perſon : Of that, 
_ . without which he can have no hopes of 
faving his own Life, Kills himſelf. 

To this may be Anſwer'd, 1. That the 
uſe of I»ſtin. in Beaſts is to Preſerve 
them. It was given them to this Exd alone, 
inſtead of Reaſon; therefore it is a Con- 
tradition to affirm, that any Beaſt, yy 
or Inſet deſtroys it ſelf by Inſtint, an 
the Inſtances here brought to prove this 

are Fabulow. 

{ 2. That the more Reaſon is red#if/d in 
Man, the more. he will underſtand to 
what Ezd he receiv'd Life, and how little 
Authority he has to diſpoſe of it.; and 
therefore the more carefully will he obey 
the Law of Self-preſervation, and. this 
particularly upon the Conſideration of 
what he owes the Publick, - -. | 

© 3. That the Law of Self-preſervation 
may not be wilfally broken, even upon the 
Account of the Pablick. No Man has 


»aturally any Authority to deſtroy —_ if 


b 


4% 
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for his Country, 4tfi ſaved and poſt:ivthyy ; 
but to hazard his Life on 
As to the Inſtances of. Codr as, Ci urtins, 
and the Dec, what rhey did was grounds 
ed upoft a eligious or Superſtitious 'Per- 
ſwaſion ; which they'obey'd as Supernatu« 
ral, and therefore cannot be ud to prove 
what i is Naturally L awful. —__; 
The Inftance of giving 4 ' Mirifp6i P; 
Plank in 1 Shipwreck implies only goat 
hazard of Life ; not he itrve Deſty Hon 
of it; becauſe there is: ' poſſi bility of 
ing left: and becauſe the imtrtion i not td 
die, to abandon all care of ones {clf, but tc 
take care of another fr: To make this 
more plain T willſhow, _ 
1. What Aathority the Publick Poe 
where-ever tis plac'd, has to require an 
Perſon to hazard his Life, and what War- 
rant that” Perſon. has to hazard ir a6 g 
ingly. | {18-2 2k 
2. "The difference betweeir ex HFONBHHRS 
ied and Carr; EE | 
TH rok - 
$ W hat Authority;: 264; In chisChis 
ſideratiofT ſhall have'ns regard to'aily 6n 
particular "State, bit only .enquife 9! 
the End. of Government - CTivA Soviery 
in General, and this' with-alt Submiffios 
= imaginable: 
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umaginable. . The end of Ciyil Governts 


' © "ment is, I ſuppoſe, the promoting the 


- ſa things for,many Men together, upon 

which heir true ineſs p ns Ke 
confider'd ſingly in the State of Nature: 
this is. uſually call'd the Pablick Good, that 
is, each Man's Private Good as he is Man 
confider'd colletively, and with 1 ard 
to the General Welfare. Private Good be- 
ing twofold, as hath been ſhown, Moral 
and 'Sexfitive; the objeft of humane Laws 
muſt: be twofo/d alſo, Virtue and Propriety, 
and the prometing and ſecuring theſe in 
Peace from all Enemies, either trom with- 
out or within any Political Body ſeems to 
be the 2rwe natural end of Civil Society. 

Now as :there is Pablick Good to be ſe- 
cur'd, ſoin order to this, there muſt be 
Publick Power over every particular Sub- 
jet, lodg'd in one or more Perſons, ac- - 
cording as the Form of the Government 
is; and left this Power ſhould be either 
Dengarone or to no Purpoſe, there muſt | . 
be alſo Pablick oJ »t, the Reſult of | 
the Debates of Wiſe and Upright Men, * 
to limit it and direCt it. 
| Furthermore, whereas every particular 

State muſt be conſider'd as one Political 
Perſon ; in which reſpe& the being of an 
State is to be look'd upon as the hee” 1 

DEE. & 
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Lie, and the Well-heing of the fume 
ate, the Publiek Health: So it mit be 
ſuppoſed that the Publick Power mt 
be ſuch, as is proper and requiſite to de- 
fend theſe, and conſequently. that it mit 
extend to *Particular Life, whenever the 
Pablick Life is any ways. in danger. 
Now this may be'endanger'd two ways; 
either 1/f: By . Enemies within the State, 
Corrupt and Vicious Men, who obſtruct 
and break the Laws, and infect others; it 
which Cafe the Publick Power extends t0 
the «xa! Deſtruction of fuch particular 
Mens Lives, as being eceflary for. the 
Preſervation of all the reft, Or 2d: It 
may be endanger'd from outward Enc- 
wes; other Governments that would En- 
flave or Deſtroy it: In. which Caſe the 
Publick Power extends to the obliging 
fuch as it thinks firting to hazard their 
Lives, when*tis neceſſary for the Publick 


Preſervation: To hazard, I'fay, not poſe- 
. #5vely deſtroy themſelves, (as wha 


nab 
is madeat a Man's Head, he may lift up 
his Arm to defend it, wertare the breaking 
of it, tort poſitively -break it, which he 
has-no right. to do) and neceſſary it may 
be ſuppos'd, ſufficiently to warrant any 
Man's Obedience, when the Publick Fadg- 
ment declares:that it is {o. Hg 
| | H z Bur 
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. * Butthe chief Queſtion is, from whence this 

Power is deriv'd to the Publick, by whom 
it was granted. , 

Some ſuppoſe it tobe granted. by Mar 
himſelf, upon a kind of compatt for Pro- 
tection ; but though Pro:ed7i4» may be 
one great End of this Power; yet it 1s'ge- 
nerally agreed, that this Power cannot be 
conferr'd on the Publick by every particu- 
lar Man; becauſe God alone has the ab- 
ſolute Propriety of humane Life: Man 
has no ſuch Power himſelf, and what he 

| has not, he cannot make over to another. 
Mr. Hobbs will have it to come from Man, 
but then to decline this: ObjeCtion, and ſe- 
cure his darling Principle of Self-preſerva- 
tion, he ſays, This o* = wr Puyyri 
transferrin right of his own, but by layin 
ri grk ricke which he has to hurt others, He 
own Words are theſe, * The' Subjects did 
not give. their Sovereign that Right ; bat only 
in laying down theirs, ftrengthned him to aſe his 
- own as he ſhould think fit for the Preſervation 
of them all; ſo that it was not 'g/ven but 
 teft to him: If T take this right, 'this' is a 
bs very odd diftinCtion; for if a Man has any 


right to hurt others tor his own Preſerva- 


Ee eee ee 


Fes 


-* Leviathan part 2. chap, 28, page 162» as F 
tion, 
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tion ; then as: he is bound to Preſerve him- 
ſelf, ſo he is bound to retain that Right ; 
and yet if he /ays it down, he parts wittrit 
as much as if: he aaally gave it away, 
He told us juſt before, * That in the 
making of a Common-wealth every May gives 
away the. Right of defending another, bat not of 
defending Fomſelf In ſeveral Places + he 
repeats and ..inculcates this, that no Man 
can ever part with the. right of defending 
himſelf; no, not after awful Tryal and Cop- 


| demnation : If this be ſo, How can he-lay 


down the right which he has to hurt 06- 
thers, ſince by ſo doing hemulſtbeleft ina 
creat meafure defenceleſs, and liable, by 
i own Conſent, not only to be hart; but 
to be aQtually deſtroy?d, as in all Capital 
Puniſhments. e's. Toon 
Wherefore, notwithſtanding Men chuſe 
to ſtruggle: thus, rather 'than have any. 
thing to do- with God, while they frame 
their Political Syſtems : Yet it ſeems. plains 
that ſuch a Power as we are ſpeaking of 
can be deriv*d from no-other but God; whe: 


alone having the abſolute Proprizry of. alk 


humane Life, can alone have the right-to 
give ſome Men Power over the Lives of 


F 


? Ib. p; 161.4 Leviath. part x."chap; 14.5 ©. -- 
H 3 others; 
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* others; and who having fram'd Man in 
ſuch 2 manner, that Civil Society is ne- 
ceſſary for his Security and Improvement, 
' and yet ſuch Society not 'to be preſerv'd 
without ſuch a. Power, muft upon theſe 
Conſiderations, and alſq as he is a wiſe and 
juſt Being; and as he who wills the End 
muſt will the Means neceſſary to that _ 
End; muſt, I ſay, be ſuppoſed to grant 
to the Magiſtrate fuch 'a Power ; a Power 
to hazard Life himſelf, and. tq oblige 
ax to do fo, in defence of the Pub- 
ick. : 

. From what has been faid may appear, 
that the Power or Authorit whic any 
Government has tq require Men to hazard 
their Lives for the Publick Good is derived 
from- God himſelf, that the time and man- 
ner of doing this depends upon the Pub- 
lick Judgment; and that Man is thug 
warranted for hazarding his Life accord- 


{PE Ws 
+ .T0 __ _ to the Inſtance _ 
ention'd, of « Mar's giving a Magiſtrate 
is Plank in a Shipwretk: Tf a Man may 
hazard his Life for the Pablick Good, then 
if: there be ſome particular Perſon, in 
whom the Publick Power and Publick J«dg- 
ment is lodg*d, from whom all the Springs 
of AQtipn derive their Motion, ey - 
EI i A 
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effect the Life, the Soul of the whole 
Body, atid in whom the Liberty and Pro- 
perty(as we love to ſpeak)of many Millions 
centers and may be loſt; and among the, 
reſt his Life 5 who ſhall be concerd for 
this Publick Perſons ſafety ; then we may 
conclude, that any Man may hazard his 
Life even to the utmoſt danger to preferve | 
ſuch a Perſon; yet in theſe Caſes we are to 
remember Life is only hazarded not aban- 
dowd, much leſs pofirively deſtroyd; and 
that for ſuch extreme hazerd Men may 
juſtly ſuppoſe that they have Authority 
from God himſelf, as they are Members 
of my ns Y 
And tho thy er di t, yet 
*tis very Clam that Men fall i cortatn | 
Death upon theſe Accounts, as might be 
ſhown eaſily. | $4 
But ſuppoſe ic ſhould be fo, yet in 
this Caſe an honeſt good Man does not 
mind any thing but to do his Dary, to pur- 
ſue faithfully the Erd for which Life was 
given; and if Life ſhqulbe loſt in this 
purſuit, this ts not his defire, wor his faalt; 
"Twas n0t his aim to die, but to do as he 
| onpht; nay gladly word he have lived 
had Life been confiftent with his Virtue ; 
but when zhis came in Quettion, both 
Death and Life' became endifferent, ang 
Es HT TP _ though 
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though he Chooſes neither, he accepts reay - 

' dily of either, as they offer themſelves in 
his way to his Duty, 

-This I find Hafirm'd by the School-men 
in a harder Cafe than any above-menti- 
on'd. Suppoſe q powerful Tyrant ſhowd 
bring the lait City 'of any State to the 
greatelt Extremity,. by all the ſad Conle- 
quences-of a long and proſperous Siege 
as lols and wearinels. gf Men, Famine, 
Contention, Corruption; and no hopes 
of Succour ſhou'd be left ; ſuppoſe that 
after this, he ſhou'd refuſe all Articles of 

Submiſſion, and ſhou'd threaten DeſtruCti- 
on by Fire and Sword, unleſs they deli. 
ver'd upto him ſome one particular inuocent 
Perſon. This City ( ſay they) -* may not 
only deliver him up,. though they know him to 
be Innocent ; but that wery Perſon may deliver 
p himſelf, and yet without being guilty of de- 

ſtroying 6s , becauſe, as aboveſaid, his 
chief end is the doing ſo much Good, not the 

Dying; his, particular intention, his deſign 
that he had in view continually was to ſave his 
Conuntry ; and this being the only means which 
was left, he reſolves ta incur the greateſt dan- 

ger to this purpoſe ;, ard yet in all this is poſitive 


> 


Gre de Valent, Tom. 3. Diſpnt. 5- Q,8. Pundt, 2. 
F only 


; he doi, Sol and far } 
only as to the aoing ;s Duty, a1 from 
Joing poſitive as to the dfrone is Lie 
To compleat this Argumeat let us \now 
be, | | | - 

2, How great the difference gs between 
this and Self-warther, and. conſequently 
how anreafonably.the one is made a plea for 
the ther. ' ENS 5a 

He that hazards Life for the Publick does 
this i» obedience to the Laws both of God 
and Man; he that deſtroys his own Life 
does \this 7» dzſobedience to the Laws of 
. both; the firſt by obſerving the true End 
of Life, does what God and Natare pri- 


maril ws as moſt proper to preferve. Life, 
0 


and if he loſes it *tis by the violence.of 
others; the /atter negleiting the true End of 
Life deſtroys it wilfully by the moſt poſitive 
at of injuſtice to God, his Country and him: 


fſetf ; the. firſt only hazards Life, the: latter® 


chooſes Death ; if the firſt happens to die "tis 
againſt his will,. it the latter lives *tis- againſt 
his;:and as to the Rublick, the axe dtes' for 
it, the o:her ates agamnſt it ; nat only by de+ 
ſerting it, but by breaking its Laws, and 
encobragingothers-to do to, and alſo by 
enervating -the-ftrictelt ties of Kindneſs, 
Truſt and Juſtice, which may end at laſt 
in the total diffolution of any Govern- 
ment; the Compariſon might be: carried 
as BH | further, 
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further, but this may be ſufficient to ſhow 
the unreaſonableneis of this Concluſion, 


That becauſe 4 Man may give 4 Eifrae | 
anc. 


his Plank in a Shipwreck therefore 
Marthber hiqpſelf. \ 
The next ObyeRtion is to this purpoſe, 
That if Self-murther is unjuſt in regard of the 
 Pablick, "tis becauſe it loſes a be: + bat 
this may as well be {id 
themſelves from Funitions in the Common« 


wealth, defraud the State of their Aſſt ance, 
and attend only their own Ends. || If the Perſon 


» 


be of neceſſary aſe to the State, there are in i 
fome degrees of Injuſtice, but yet no more thaw 
if a General of much uſe ſhou'd retire into 4 


1. That ove of the Reaſons why Self. 
murther is «7«/# to the Publick, but not 
the only one; is its loling a Member. 

2. The Inſtance here given does not come up 
to the point; for a General mey not lay down 
his Commiſſion withour /zeve, when he is 
weceſſary for his Countries Service; but he 
may j«ſtly be puniſh'd if he refuſes to AQ. 
Yet ſuppoſe a Man may retire from Pub- 
lick Aﬀairs to attend hzs own Exds ; Is this 


——— — 


& Bizth p. 811, [| 1b. ps 013. 


all thoſe who retiring 


onaftery, To this may be Anſwer'd. .. 
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as much _ to the Publick as Self, 
murther ? He that attends his own S, 
(if by this be meant his particular I | 
a5 to his Family) contributes to the Pub. 
lick Good, and may do fo very conſidera- 
bly,though never fo much retir*d; Hows 
ever the cauſes of his Retirement may al- 
ter, and then he may ſerve the Publick 
agaiti upon Neceffity ; or ſhowd he not, 
he may ferve and affift his particular 
Friends and Relations, improve his Kpow- 
ledge and his Fortane, be an Example of 
Virtue, and in many other reſpetts obſerve 
the end for which Life was given; 'and 
this fure cannot be the ſame with: the put- 
ting a Man's felf into an amatterable inc aps- 
city of doing any good at all, by the wil- 
ful and poſitive deſtruction of Life, 

To this it may perhaps bereply*'d, That 
here Strength and Vigonr is requir”d, Health 
Cm and Attivity of Mind ;, but ſuppoſe 4 

| ſ4 * extreamme Age or Infirmity, by toſs 
ſerne Senſe or ſome Limb, ſhou'd be made incapa- 
ble of ſerving the Publick, had not he as good 
be gone as ſtay to no purpoſe, may not he leave 
the World \if he pleaſes when he is become 


good for nothing. | þ 


"# Az the Stoicks. See Chap, 10, - 
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Thys Suppofition ſeems: to be ground» 
ed upon,. a very groſs ſence of ſerving the 
Pablick;, as if; States-men were to be cho- 
ſen by the breadth gf their Shoulders, and 
ſtrong and ſizeable Men were as neceſſary 
for the Council Table as the Guard Roomz 
for if Men be paſ# Reaſon the Diſpute; is at 
an end, but. zf they are capable of uſing its, 
' why ſhould old Age be objected, unleſs. 
Maturity. and Experience ſhou'd be diſs 
advantages? When Reaſon is /o/f,no Mart 
can be accountable for Self-murther, -or. 
any other : Att ion, 0ſt then we. prey 
ſerve Life carefully in Ideors and Madmen at: 
the  Publick Expence; either in hopes of: 
their recovery, or to-learn to value Rea-; 


{on as we ought, or to praiſe the giver of 

it,' ſo that there is ſcarce any Wretch but; 

may be ſome way ar othec beneficial to 

the Publick, even by hi b:;ng alive alone; 

how much more may he be to when Rea-. 

ſon remains, and that too fo mighty valued 
Me 


and well underſtood, that n will 
| Chooſe fooner ro part with Life than-re-, 
main depriv'd of the glorious adyantage, 
of it? Or if this ſhau'd not be allow'd,, 
what Rule can be given? What de- 
ores of Age or Infirmity can be fix'd, 
when Men ſhall be judg'd to be good for 
zothing, and permitted. to- Murrher them- 

2 ſelves 
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ns this is- impoſſible, ns ig 
ſtances maybe given of Perfons'who have 


done their Country the maK *confiderable 
Service under-all theſe Cilirimics aboved 
mention'd, nay atthe very time' of De 
it fel, The: whole Sexzte of 'Rotme hai 
once ſo baſely degenerated -as t6 furrender 
up tamely their Libercy and-their Glory, 
that -d:ſhonoterable” Peace which- hby ha$ 
unanimouſly reſold to conclidewith 
rhus : * When- Abpins Clundins 

been abſent-from Publick Afairs, - Yit6b 
extreme Age, -Blindnefs+ ati} | Ablei&2s 
for many Years, as ſoon as he heard. of it, 
caus'd himſe If to be carried wy: the e He, 
a@”" bravely” upbraided them 

Cowardice and Porfilioaſaeſs to Fig Cound 
try : What Man, had ever "X05. mins 
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rg being paſt ſerving the Publick, 6r 


=o good for nothing; and yet how viges 
© _ rous 26g il Soul A ſo decrepic a Body # | 
One wou'd think the Genius of Rowey 
chasd out from the degenerate Senatey 
had retir'd for ſhelter under the Ruins of 
this great old Man. Tis certain that if 
| he had not had ſo many Infirmities be 
wou'd have been leſs regarded, but the 
zht of theſe made his Zeal furpriziog ; 
rais'd their Attention with their Admira# 
tion, and gave every Word a peculiar 
force to reſtore them to their Conrgge and 
their Reaſon as unanimoully as they had re« 
belld againſt both before : This niade 
* his Infirmities numbred in after Ages a- 
mong his Trophies, and Cxcus a more:gto- 
370 diftintion than Aſiaticus, Africanus, 
&c. for they who had thoſe Titles,only added 
wn and Hons C_ to thefr 
untry, which prov'd the Deſtrattion £ 
z at It; but Appins conquer'd its = 
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* There is a ſhort view of this great Man in an Inferiph 
y 


fion, which the Learned Agoſtine 
Dial. 9. Which begins thus. 
| APPIUS CLAUDIUS _ 
- DK, -CAECUS. - _ 
CENSQR. COS. BIS. DICT. INTERREL, II. 
: | dreadfuf 


$ is worth a Treaſure, 
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dreadful "Y and. /av'd #,. for that 
z ef. 


time, from he great Father 
Paul Fo Minutes belive his Death, | 


4 


| he had been. long, weaken'd by Age and 


Sickneſs, had three: Caſes of. great 
Importance ſent to him, by Go Pans of 
Venice, to each of which he gave, his Opi- 
nions, and that wife. Afſembly - follow'd 
them accordingly. In theſe Inſtances there 
was not only a complication of Salemities 
but Death it ef, hadalmoſt taken Poſſe 
on,and yet neither, made them. paſt ſerving 
of the Publick, | > TT 

What ſhall be pretended then for the 
loſs of a»y one. Sexſe? as the Stoicks do; 


Shall :his be taken for a certain Sign-of 


being.paſt doing good ? And conſequent- 
I reſale lea for Self-murther ; and 
hat that be ated arcordingly:? 'Had R 


been ſo always, how much Inſtruttion 


and Delight wou'd Mankind have been 
depriv*d of, had Homer e— Nay 


had 
Aitton done ſo, the World had loit that 


admitable Poem? Oh, had he made but as 
good uſe of his Eyes! - 41 

.  ”Tis true few Perſons are quabfied for 
ſuch great. Performances, but theſe In- 
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_ 4 1! Senato fece tre dimande-intorno. un.Publice impor” 
0 negotio. Vita del Padre Paolo. .,., 
| | ſtances 
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ſtances may ſhew that ſuch Calamities, by 
above-mention'd, do not make all Meg: 
paſt ſerving ofttheir Country, or good fot 
nothing ; and-thar 'if ſuch Pretences were 
allow*d fot Self-murther in oze Perſoz, they. ' 
muſt be fo 2 azother; 'and if fo, that this: 
_ prove, yery hurtful to any State, nay. 
poſſibly to the whole World. T0 

But after all, it may be further Objefts, 
ed, If a Man'has leave from the Pablick iq, 
Murther 'himfelf,' he does it: no Injury; ths. 
leave has frequently been granted by the | Ro. 
man Senate, 49d at + Marſeilles z Veſſel of 
Poiſon was kept ready at the Pablick Charge, 
or thoſe to whom they'gxrve Permiſſion #0 
Marther themſelves. '*I'ms'Cuftom may be 
of uſe to us fo far in this Argument as to 
rove that theſe People thought that. no 
an Who liv'd in a Civil State had right over 
his own Life, 'but the Publick had'a chim . 
toit, Which” is very true in its proper Lj- 
. mitation; but then this was zot ſuch a claim 
as is grounded upon _—_—_ Propriety ; ſuch 
| as gives a Power to diſpoſe of an ny 
' when and how it pleaſes; becauſe the right 
-which the Publick has over-particular Life 
is oxy for ſecurity of Pablick Life, ground- 
' ed vpon Seff-defexce, and never to be made 
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uſe of but in extreme Neceſſity ; as for 
the cutting off a corrupted part, or for the. 

oppoſing oper Violence : Wherefore this 
Right being grounded only upon ri Foun- 
dation, for any Political Body to pretend 
togive leave toany Inocent Perſon to kill 
himſelf, is as abſurd as for any Man to 
give his right Hand /eave to cut off his left 
when it ails nothing, or to wound, him- 
ſelf in any other ſound'part. In a Word; 


this wou'd be both Folly and ——_—_— for 


had the Publick this abſolute Right, all 
Complaints of Tyranny and Oppreffion 
wou'd be very unreaſonable: . - 
But after all what do fuch Inftances as 
theſe ſignifie to Us, or to any Nation which 
does not grant the [imme Permiſſion : Tf the 
Matter bers to be determin'd by Humane 
Laws; 'we of this Nation (not to metiti- 
on others) are forbid it under the ftritteff 
Penalties. | | | 
But here our Author tells us again; * 
our Law be ſevere in puniſhing of it, and that 
this Argument" has the more ſtrength, becauſe 
more Nations contur in ſuch Laws: It 114) 
well from hence be retorted, that every where 
Mem are inclinable to it; which eſtabliſheth mach 
our Opinion, ſays he, conſidering thkt 'none of 
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( 114 ) | 
thoſe Laws, which preſeribe Civil reſtraints 
' fram doing it, can make it Sing, and that Aft 
is. not much difcredited if it be therefore Evil, 
becauſe it is ſo forbidden, and binds the Cons 
ference. uo further but under the general Precept 
Fram to the Law or the Forfeiture, —_— 

ere arethree things advanc'd ; 4 


1. That the General Concarrence. of Nas 
tions in any Law proves a General Inclina; 
tion in Mankind to the committing of the 
thing forbidden;and therefore that that thi 
is. Natural. This I think is very ſtrange! A 
Nations concurr in ſevere Laws again 
Murthering of Princes, Husbands, Fathers, 
againft betraying Forts, Ships, &rc.... Naw 
does.this prove.a General Inclination.of Peo- 
ple. to theſe Crimes ? No certainly ; bur it 
proves a general ahhorrence and deteſt ation. of 
**m, —_ the zl Conſequences of *em to Man» 
kind; and therefore isan undeniable Argue 
ment of ſuch things being «natural. 


- 


2. We are told that zone of thoſe Laws 
which preſcribe Civil Reſtraints from doing. i 
(-i; e. Self-Murther ) cav make it Sin, ky 
' the Ait ts not much diſcredited if it be therefore 
Ewvil becauſe it is ſo les 0 

The Law of any Land does not make 
Self-murther to be a $i or Evil, but found 
- IC 
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it ſo, tis, really ſo by, the Law of Natur, 
as I hope has been ſhewn ;. *tis dec/ar'd toibe 
fo by poſitive Laws, to put Men in mind: 
of it, to fave *em the trouble of reaſoging; 
it out, and to deter 'em from committirig 
it, by the threats of. immediare Puniſh- 
ment; and that whichwas- thus founded 
in Nature, and afterwards commanded. 
by Man's Law brings «ew obligation uport 
the Conſcience, for if + fiumane Laws 
concerning things 2d:fferext in their awn 
Nature (which forbid an Aftion which a 
Man might be otherwiſe free to do, or 
command one- which he might be other- 
wiſe free to omit) do oblige us, as eve 
one allows, then how much more muſt 
they do ſo when they forbid a thingavhich 
is. not indifferent but naturally. unlawfal ; 
and which a Man was oblig'd to forbear 
before; and fo on the contrary : If this be 
ſo, that muſt alſo be a miſtake which 15 
afhrm'd,, Bs 


3- That humane Laws which forhid Self- 
murther bind the Conſcience no further, but un- 
dex the General Precept of Qbedience to the 
Law, or elſe tothe Forfeiture, 

When a C:zvil Punmſhment i5aFixt to that 
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which is a Natural Evil,a Man is not left 
at liberty to choofe to ſuffer the ove for aQ- 
ing the other; particularly in the Gy of 
Self-murther ; becauſe a Man was oblig'd 
in Conſcience before the humane Law was 
made, and becauſe the Puniſhment(in this 
Caſe eſpecially, of all others) is by no 
means adequate to the Crime; beſides if. 
a Man may chooſe the Puniſhment, then 
the Law of Man #»ſtead of enforcing the 
 Lawof Nature, wou'd only be the conve- 
nience of evading it, Wherefore as this 
diftinftion is unjuit, ſo is it moſt pernici- 
ous to all Civil Governments. | 
Yet after all; ſuppoſing that it ſhould be 
lawful to chuſe the Civil Puniſhment, for" 
the coſhmitting that which is Naturally E- 
vil: How ſhall this reach the Offender, as to 
Self-murther ? This can affett him no 0- 
therwiſe, than as to his Dead Body, or his - 
Poſterity; gd therefore how: falſe is this 
Pretence at the Bottom ? And how baſe is 
this deteſtable Attion ? whereby a Wretch 
: breaks the Laws of God and his Country, ' 


and expoſes his beſt and deareſt Friends, 


his next Relations, nay his Children often, 
to ſuffer the Puniſhment due'to' his Crime, 
If in excuſe for this it ſhou'd be ſaid, That 
ſuch People may be ſuppos'd to fatisfic 
themſelves with hopes of the Puniſh- 

M0 ments 
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ments being eſcapt by their Heirs, either 
through Friendſhip, Compaſhon, Bribe- 
ry, &c. If, Ifay, this ſhou'd be alledg'd, 
then certainly it is very well worthy of 


Conſideration, whether the putting. of 


thoſe Laws duly and conſtantly in Execution, 
which are provided in this Caſe, wou'd 
not be of very great force to put a ſtop 
to this Evil ? The Conſideration' of ſhame 
alone + did this heretofore in- the Cafe 
of the Mzleſfians, and the Romans alſo un- 
der Tarquinius Priſcus : Our Laws then 
may do this more effetually ; which al- | 
lowing, but the ſame Burial which other | 
Felons have, and requiring the Forfeiture | 


| of the Perſonal Eftate, have not only the 


Natural tye of ſhame, but a much ſtronger, \ 
that of tenderneſs to: their Poſterity, to re- 
ftrain ſuch Raſh and Melancholy Creas 
tures by. _ | | 
And thisleads me to apply my ſelf par- 

ticularly to the Coroxer and his Inqueſt up- 
on theſe ſad Occaſions, Fqr although ſome- 
what of this kind has been done lately oy an 
ingenious * Author ; yet the Nature of his 
Deſign (I ſuppoſe) not ſuffering him tg 
enlarge upon it, there ſeems to be room 
left for ſomething to be added, © 
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\,  I'wvill firft then give ſome Account of 
' the Duty of the Coroner and his Fury, and 
what the | Law wadire#s, and upon what 
Grounds, (as Thave been inform*d) in this 
Caſe: And afterwards ſhow the anreaſona- . 
bleneſs of thoſe Prejudices or Pretences | 
which Men are apt to be ſway'd by, not- 
withſtanding the great Obligations. Ws 
| As to the firſt, When the Coroner has 
notice, that any one is come to a violent 
and untimely Death; he is to Summon ' 
and Impannel a Jary out of the Neighbour- 
hood, and adminiſter this Oath to *em. 


You ſhall Swear, that you ſhall well and tru- 
ly inquire, azd true Preſentment make of alt 
ſuch matters and things as fhall be given you 
z# Charge, on the behalf of our — 
Lord the King, touching the Death of A. B. 
&0 He [p you God. | 


 —  Asto the Matters and Things here men- 


tion'd, theſe are Explain'd farther to them 
by the Corozer in his Charge; Then they are 
to find out the wanzer of the PerſonsDeath, 
whether by Drowning, Strangling, Wounds 

recetved, or ocharwith : whether by ano+ 


ther or himſelf, if by H»ſelf, whether he 
Was Felo ae ſe, Or non Compos ments. | 


And | 


(19) 


And to this End they are to be direfed * 


and afifted by the Depoſitions of thoſe whom 
the Corover Summons to give Evidence, 
. or by the hearing of the Councel, which is 

ſometimes brought upon theſe Occaſions, 
What is meant by being mon Compos; the 


Law informs them, that it is the deprovari- 


on of Reaſon or Underſtanding : Such a ftate 
of the Mind wherein there is a Ceſfſatjort 
from Exerciſing the Diſcurſive Faculty. 
That there are four- ſorts of Perſons 


which 'the + Law looks upon to be »o# 


Compos. 1. An Ideot or Natural Fol, 2, One 
that has been of Good ard Sonnd Memory, 
but by the Viſitation of God has loſt it. 
3. A Lanatic who has Intervals. 4. -One 
' who becomes Mad, by his own AQ; 
through Exceffive Drinking. Upon the 
Verdict of wow—Eampes' the Goods and 
Chatrtels of the Deceas'd areto beenquir'd 
after, valyd immediately , as if they 
were to be ſold and deliver'd to the Kings 
uſe ;and the Body refus'd Chriſtian Burial. 
The reaſon of which Puniſhment is ſaid to 
be, * becauſe Self-murther is an Offerice a+ 
gainſt Nature, it being the Property of e- 
vegy thing to preſerve it ſelf; againf God, 


— 
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'» for thatit offends his Commandment ; 4- 
; * gainſt the King, for that he loſes a SubjeR, 
| andan ill Exampleis givento thereſt. All- 
+ which have ban explain'd and enforc'd in . 
the former partof this Treatiſe. 

We may ſee here theAuthority,by which 
the Corozer and hs Jer AQ, the Nature 
of their Duty, and the great Truſt re- 
pos'd in them, asalſo the Laws Interpre- 
tation of zo Compos, the Puniſhment that 
1s threaten'd, and the Ground and Intent 
of the Law: All which every one of the 
Jury 1s oblig'd to obſerve by the facred 
Bond of a Solemny Oath; and this one 
wou'd {uppoſe might be ſufficient to cauſe 
any honeſt Man to make true Preſentment, 
deliver in his: Verdict in ſuch a Caſe I- 
partially; yet it is found to be otherve 
by Experience. Wherefore, 

2; 1 come toſhew the unreaſonableneſs 
of thoſe Prejudices and Pretences by which 
Men are uſually ſway*d in'this Matter ; 
and in ſo doing TI ſhall not look upon my 
ſelf '( being to talk- with another ſort of 
People: now) to be confin'd to Natural 

| Principles only. v2” = 
/{ 1 34:2 General Suppoſition that ev 
| ore Who Kills himſelf is zo» Compos, 
| thatno body wou'd do ſuch an Action _ 
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leGhe were Diſtrated ; this will be found 
unreaſonable if we conſider, 
' TI. That if this were really fo, then it 
wou'd be to no purpoſe for the Law toap- 
point ay enquiry to be made in ſuch Caſes: 
If a Man may not be ſuppos'd to be in his 
Wits when he lays violent Hands upon 
himſelf, to what intent is the Summoning 
in of ſo many Men, the giving 'them a 
Solemn Oath, examining Witneſſes, hear- 
ing Council;” all this ſuppoſes the Caſe 
doubtful ; but according'to that Opinion 
all this is vain and impertinent, becauſe 
they havenothing left ro judge of. | : 
' 2; If this were fo, then our Laws are 
not only Impertinent but U»juſt, by affix- 
ing a Puniſhment to ſuch an AR, as the 
Perſon that commits it cannot help: He: 
that is Diſtrafted knows not what he does, 
and therefore is not Accountable for this 
or any other Deed ; ſince then the Laws 
of this Nation, and of many others of: 
greas Reputation for Wiſdom and Juſtice 
( as ſhall- be ſhewn immediately )' have 
ordain'd a Puniſhment for this' Adtion, it 
is plain that they thought it might poſſibly 
be committed Wiffaly, and Adwiſedly; and 
if fo, *tis Confidence and Preſumption for 
any private Perſon to ſuppoſe the contrary. 


3. This \ 
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3. This will appear farther if weconſi- 

der the ſeveral Explications of the Words 
| Non Compos above-inention'd, . particular- 


ly the third concerning Lunatics : If a Per- 
0 


n known to be Lunatic ſeveral Years, be 


alſo known to have had ſeveral Intervils, 
he ſhall be liable to the Law, unleſs it be 
plainly prov*d that he was diſtemper*d at 
the very time of killing himſelf: How: 
.much more if a Man has never been 
known to have been Lunatic at all. , As 
to the 4h. ſort of Madneſs above-menti- 
on'd, the Law does not look upon this as 
an Excuſe for any Crime committed itt 
that Condition ; becauſe it was the Parties 
own NG to bring himſelf into 
it. However this may be of Uſe to judge of 
other kinds of Madneſs by ; Which People 
may be ſuppos'd to. be affeted withal 
in this Caſe; it very ſeldom appears 
that they * who deſtroy themſelves 
have had the ſame or as great ſigns of / 
Diſtration, as are frequently clus'd 
by exceſfive Drinking, - or ſuppoſing 
they may have had fo, ' yet let the Ju- 
ror conſider whether this 'may not be 
caus'd as much through the Parties own 
fault as the other; whether he did not 
bring upon himſelf, or give _ to tlie 
beginning of his Diſcontent ; w _— 
| 1 
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did not wiltully foment and increaſe it, 
and at laſt ſtubbornly perſiſt in it. Let him 
alſo conſider whether he wou'd have ex- 
cuſed the ſame Perſon for killing worker 
Man , upon thoſe very fiens of Madneſs 
which move him nowgjto excuſe him for 
po | __—_ : I believe this rb be _ 
ood Rale for an honeſt Juror to walk by, e 
cially fince the killing of ones ſelf has bean 
ſhewa above, to be rather worſe in re- 
gard of the Publick, than the killing of 
another Man, 

Yet after all, how oft does it #ppear in 
theſe Caſes, that the Perſon concern'd did 
give plain and certain Signs of a good 
Underſtanding (I mean Naturally, not 
Motally ſo) by ſome Circumſtances of 
his Death or other :: Some have enquir'd 
what was the eaſieſt way of Dying, or 
where to place the Weapon beſt; others 
have us'd much cunfling and cofitrivance 
to procure the Inftrument, have kept it 
long by them, and warily choſen a pro- 
per Time and Place to make uſe of it; 0- 
thers again have made their Wills, or 
ſettled their Afairs otherways; taken 
leave of their Frieads folemaly,fent thoſe 
out of the way that might have hinder'd 
them ; theſe and ſuch like Circumſtances 
are Argurtents of Deliberation and Advi- 
| CE = 6 Od fin ſe dreſs, 
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ſedneſs, and prove ſufficiently that ſuch 


NY | Perſon was Compos Mentis. 


If it be Mora} and not Natural Madneſs 
that is here meant, not only he that com- 
mits any other great-Crime, but he that 
ſubverts a Lawfuk, Government, by a 
long train of well 14 Deſigns, though he 
cannot be ſuſpetted of any Natural de- 


| fe of Underſtanding, yet is as much '* 


Mad in this ſenſe as any one that kills 
himſelf can be ſuppos'd to be; and yet 
ſure this wou'd not be allow'd as an 
Excuſe For ſo doing. But this fort 
of Madneſs does not fall under the 
Coroners Inqueſt in the preſent Caſe: 
Moral Madnels is the m:/application of the' 
Underſtanding, not the #o:4/ Deprivation 
of it, and the Queſtion here is not whe- 
ther the Underſtanding was m:/z2p/y'd, but 
whether there was any vp enqper an, /« + 
& all: This brings meto ſome other kind 
of Pretences, which are caus'd chiefly, 

2. By miſtaking the —_ of their ex- 
quiry, and making themſelves Jadges of 


| that which does zo: belong to them ; their - 


| Duty conſiſts in enquiring well and truly 
; how the Perſon came by his Death, if by 
' himſelf, whether he was felo de ſe, or non 
; Compos, and in making true Preſentment 
{ accordingly. This is what they are Sworn 
RE, 1» nl 
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todo; but inſtead of this they are apt to | 


run out beyond their Bounds, and confi- 
der what the Event of their Verdi&t will 
be, either as to the Forfeiture, or the Per- 
ſon Deceas'd. . 


I. As to the. Forfeitare, they are ſorhe- 
times mightily concern'd about this ; What 
will become of it ? Upon whom ſhall it be 
beſtow'd ? Upon ſ#ch perhaps as do not 
wantit, or among /o may that it will do 
_ little or # - : perm in the 

it might be o t advantage to 
the mtr Fee : Why pr Charity due to 
them as much as meer Stravgers, &c. To 
this may be reply'd, 7 Wi 

1. That which is thus forfeited devolves 
to the Lord' Almoner, the diftributer of 
Fhs Majefties Alms, according; to his Di- 
reftion ; and "therefore they ought to be 
fatisfy'd that it will be dispos'd of Jadici- 
oafly and Faithfally. | 


2. Suppofing the worf,” what is this to /; 
the Corozer or Bay of his fury; the. Law ty 


has not miade them Judges in this marter,* 
or _ them Authority to conſider what 
will be moſt convenient and proper to be 
done with that which is Forfeited, or who 
are the beſt Objets of Charity: They are 
calld to Judge of matter of Fa## by bn 
| they 


by. 
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' they ſee and hear. Let em remember - 

their Oaths, they are not Sworn to be Chas 
* Fitable but to beJuft, to enquire well and 
truly, diligenfly and impartially concerns 
ing the Fatt, and to give their Judgment 
according to their Conſcience; and there- 
fore a good Man ought to. be upon his 
Guard againſt fuch Infinuations as th 
and to take care left his Charity ſhawyc 
abſurdly corrupt his Jaftice;, abſurdly 1- 
ſay, for he that is Juſt, (in Criminal Cauſe 
eſpecially,) is Charitable in the Nobleſt 
way; for whilſt his Impartial Sentence 
deters others from committing the fame 
Crime, his Charity extends not only 
to all the Innocent and Virtuous of the 
Prefent Age, but to late Poſterity. 

Again ſome run out beyond their Li- 
mits and fall into Miſtakes, by conſider- 
ing the Evert of their Judgment as to the 
Parties Reputation, and their being Guilcy 
of Uncharitableneſs in this regard; the 
 thinkthatto bring him in Felp ds /e, wou' 

be to pronounce him damru'd, therefore that 
-they ought tg. Judge Charitebly, eſpecially, 
ſince they-cou'd not ſee into.his Heart, or 
diſcover his laſt thoughts. Ih) 
Als wou'd not 900 an Anſwer, outs 
that Ignorant, though well meanin 
ple are often — upon theſe Occale, 
Ons 
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00s, a0f apero reprineſu ſuch Napa ur 

Ts hat are alway s. buſie 

7 t  hintrels EY the 

hring Therefore TomReung muſt be Gid 
tOt..: 

1, Then the urors, bringing in the 
Deceas'd Felo de — not pronounce 
him damn'd at all, "this he leaves to 
alone; ik age his Judgment of the Ba 

neither the better nor the 
wor or ir him in the next World ; his Im- 
partial *Verdift does. not alter the Nature 
o $a Fac: If he thinks him Guilty, yet 
feng contribute to his being ſo, = 
thinks; he is obliged o to 
Ts thority ; and. if he does __ 
6 ONy. : f of At Truſt tos 
OUntTy s anda 0 ory Oe 
wks his God. 
As to;the {ering into his Tho! 
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the FaQ is fo evidently Evil, that there 

needs no weighing of the thoughts, of 
ſearching of what kind they were; eſpe- 
cially ſince, when a Perſon is found to . 
have kilPd himſelf, the Queſtion is not 
what his Thoughts were, but whether he 
had any Thought at all, that is whether he 


was Mad or no ? 


Yet after all, though I have hithert6 


apply'd my ſelf to the Jury, *tis. certain 


that their Verdi& depends'much upon the 
Coroner, and *tis his fault chiefly if the 


Laws which provide againſt Self-murther, 


are eluded; *tis he that Summons whom 


he pleaſes to be of the Jury, and to theſe 


he gives what Charge he plegſer; the Exami- 
e Summing up 
the Evidence is done by him : So that un- 


5-1 leſs there happen to be upon the Jury Men 


of Conſcience, Courage and Underſtand- 


: /.,.; ing (which may eaſily be avoided. if the 
',; { Coroner thinks fitting) they will be apt 


' to be led by him implicitly. And there 
| _ no Fee allow*d upon Felo de ſe, the 


VerdiQts being for the King; and a Gratu- 


| ity ſeldom wantirig when it is for the 


eirs ; *tis no wonder that the Return is 
enerally Nox Compos. par 
But if theſe Papers ſhou'd ever-fall in? 
to the Hands of any of theſe TY 
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I intreat *em to Conlider ſerionfly the rraff 
that is repos'd in them, they being Cho- 
ſen by the Freeholders of their ſeveral 
Counties, as Parliament Men are; and 
what the Conſequence will be ( even 
toafter Ages) of the breach of ſuch Truſt: 
And to themſelves eſpecially, if 

lieve any thing .of another World; For 
to Gmit the Sufpicions of Corruption 
which I am very loath to wgh wh what- 


ever the Motive is, through which the 
Deſign of any Law is Eluded; the Cor 
ſequence will be much the ſame: If a 
Law be made to reſtrain a dreadful Sin, 
which is withal very pernicious totheSrate, 
and ſuch or ſuch a Puniſhment is ap» 
pointed to tlis Enid; if this Law becomes 
of zo force Þy that very Perſons Preventing 
the Puniſhment, who is intruſtcd by Ins 
Coutitry to ſee the Law Execated: Let this 
be done out of Compaſſion, Generoſity, or 
what you pleaſe; all the increaſe of rhe 
| Sam forbidden, fo hainous in its own Nas . 
ture, and ſo pernicious to the Publick, 4e . 
will have a ſharein; and if he be gailty of 
Perjury, if he betray his Country, not only 
in the Preſent Age, but is falſe ro Poſteri.y 
alſo: What will it fignifie: that this was 
done out of Charity or Generolity to ons 
or -rwo-Perſons, who perhaps did car 
K : -_ Hes 
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need it : Or if they did never ſomuch, how - 
prepoſterous muſt that Charity be, which 
to aſſiſt a few, as to Temporal Conveni- 
ences, ſhall tontribute to the Damnation 
of many Souls, and make a Man venture 
through Treachery and Perjury to hazard 
his own. } 
Tf theſe Conſiderations, and others of* 
the like kind, ſhould not prevail with 
theſe Perſons ſo much as immediate Pu- 
niſhment : The Lord {Chief Juſtice of the 
Kings Bench, for the time being, is, as : 
Iam told, the chief Corozer of Exgland, 
enquiries into Failures of this kind, ma 
be made in that Court, and this Conſt- 
deration ought to terrifie every one who. 
ſhall be thus concern'd, eſpecially at this 
time, ſince that Important Truſt was never 
diſcharg*d with more profound Kzowledge 
of our Laws,and with greater 1ztegrity than 
at Preſent, 
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CHAP: IX; 


Tranſition to the remaining part of this Treas 

tiſe, with a ſhort View of it. The Autho» 
rity of Examples Conſider'd: Several In- 
ances of Laws and Cuſtoms of many Nas. 
tions in this Caſe Examin'd, particularly 
ſuch as concern the Romans. That _—_ 
can be brought from hence to prove Selts- 
murther to k atural: | 


Hers laid down thoſe Natural Prin 
ciples upon which I ſuppoſe Self- 
murther to be Unlawful, and anſwer'd 
ſuch ObjeCftions as ſeem'd to be of greateſt 
ſtrength ; I once thought that my task was 
almoſt over; but there are ſome Perſons 
who do not much reliſh thoſe Arguments 


. Which are drawn from the Nature of 


Things ; but are determin'd chiefly by 
Cuſtom and Example, though rarely un- 
derſtood : And led away by miſtaken No-« 
tions of Courage, Honour, Liberty, or 
the like. Such as theſe, notwithſtandin 

all that has been faid, will ſcarce yield 
that this Att is Unlawful; for ſay they, 
have not People of all Ages and Nations 
been #zclin'd ro it? Has it not been requir'd 
by Poſitive Laws, as well as allon*d by An- 
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cient Cuſtom ? Has not the greateſt and 
braveſt Nation-in the World afforded us in- 
numerable Examples of it? Did not the + 
moſt Wiſe and Virtuowus Set of all the 
Philoſophers zeach and praftiſe it; and 
wereever ſuch Honours paid to any mor- 
| tal Man as were to Cato upon this Ac- 
count ? If Cowardice, Diſgrace and Sla-'! 
very are to be hated and avoided; if Cou- 
Tage, or the love of Honour or Liberty 
5 are to beeſteem'd and purſu'd : Then cer- 
tainly in many Caſes Self-murther may be 
not ozly Lawful but highly Commendable : 
This may ſerve tor a ſhort View of what 
remains to be done; and firit the buſineſs 
of this Chapter ſhall be, to enquire con- 
cerning the Avnthority of Examples, par- 
ticularly thoſe which are alledg'd toprove 
Szlt-murther to be Natural, To return 
chen to/ our Author, he tells us, that | 

* Another Reaſon which prevails much 
with me, and delivers it from being againſt the 
Law of Nature, is this, That in all Ages, in 
all Places, upon all Occaſions, Men of all Con- 
ditions have affetted it, or inclined todo it. 

+ All Hiſtories afford hot ſo many Exam- 
ples, either of cunning or ſubtile Devices, or 


— 
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orcible or violent Actions, for the ſafeguard 
Lip as for deſtroying. Pe Ol 
Again, * Self-homicide ſeems to me to eſcape — «+ 
the breach of any Law of Natare, becauſe both 
expreſs Litteral-Law, and Mute Law, Cuſtom 
hath Authorized it, not only by ſuffering and 
eonntvency, but by appointing it. Fn Y 
There is no way of Arguing fo fallaci- | 
ous as that which depends upon Example, | 
though there is none that is more Popular. | ; 
They who refilt Reaſon : out .of Yarity, 
or are not capable of it through Fzorance, 
are quickly taken with Examples , be- 
cauſe they are govern'd by Inclination cn- - 
Iy and *:;s but throwing open ſome H:- 
ory before them, and 'then whatever - 
their Fnnng Paſhon is, they may. very 
an Example. But every Man 
of ſenſe will quickly fee how unreaſona- 
ble this is; for lines humane Actions muft 
be try'd by ſome Rule, -whereby their 
Goodneſs or Badneſs may: be diſcover'd; 
the Example ought to be brought to this 
Teſt : The thing in Queſtion thowd firft 
be prov'd to be Juſt and Lawful, andthen 
Examples 'may be of uſe to illuftrate'it, 
to bring what was in Zdea into Matter of 
Fa, and by making Reaſon as it" were 
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Natural Beauty of the thing, the poſibils 
of performing it, and the Applauſe hich 
has follow*d,to a& accordingly ; and when 
this is dofle, a well diſpos'd Soul ftrikes 
in readily, and imitates and improves 
with Vigour and Alacrity : Wherefore, if 
what has been faid be really true, if Self- 
. Murther has been try'd by the Law of 

iNature, and been ſhewn to be unlawful 
upon ſo many Accqunts, whether Man be 
conlider'd in the Individual, or as a 
Member of Civil Society ; we ought not 
to be concern'd what Appearance ſoever 
| there ſeems tobe of Examples to the con- 
trary ; yet ſince whatever is apt to de- 
ceiye ought to be laid open,and it has been 
thought fitting to inſitt- upon this kind of 
Authority, I will ſhew more. particularly, 
that ſuppoſing Examples, were in them- 
ſelves good Arguments, yet thoſe which 
are alledg?d upon thisoccaſion, wou'd not 
prove Self-murther to be Natural. 
As for what this Learned Gentleman 
ſays, : that all Hiſtories' do nor afford ſuch 
Inftances of Cunning or Foree for the 
Preſerving of Life, as for the Deſtroying of 
it; I mult take leave to ſay, that this may 
be found otherwiſe by the Reading of 


v 


any one Hiſtory iri the World, all the 


Remarkable EffeCts either of Force or 
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Praud implying a deſire of Life. The Ex- 
amples which he brings are of feveral 


kinds.* | 


I. Such as are drawn from particular 
Perſons, of which many are Fabulous, as 
that of Homer : Others ſuch as ſuffered 
Death to maintain their Virtue, and ior 
the Publick, as Regulus, Codrus; or Per- 
ſons ſcandalous, as Comas, Feſtus :* As tor 
the Gladiators they did not prove any de-. 
ſire of Death as Natural : 'Theſe were of 
two forts, Ford or Voluntary ; they who 
were forc'd to beG/aadzators, (as Captives 
in War) fought for their Lives 'or Liber- 
ties ; they who choſe to be ſo, fought for 
Applanſe and after all, many deſpis'd this 
Applauſe, toask their Lives of the People ; 
many others had theirs given for a Re- 
ward of their Skill and Courage, which 
they gladly accepted ; wherefore no . In- 
ſtance in the World could be more im- 
proper than this to prove . Self-murther 
Natural. | 

2. The next kind of Examples are more 
General, +ſuch as are drawn from the 
Cuſtoms of whale Nations, or from the 
|| Conniyency or appointment of humane 


+ Laws. - Here I muſt defire that 
= 


ha 
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two things muſt, be obſerv'd, 1//. That 
in the alledging of Examples of this kind 
a great differgnce ſhou}d be made between. 
Nations; many being fo. Iexorant and fo 
Savage that it would be very ſtrange to 
fetch the Principles of right Reaſon from: 
among them : Por:phyrius ſays, * Some Peo- 
ple are grown ſo wild and brutiſh that to quote 
their Cuſtoms would be to ſcandalize humane 
Nature; the Inſtances which he gives are 
very proper for our Purpoſe. The Maſſa- 
getes, ſays he, reckon thoſe unhappy who die 
a Natural Death, and therefore Eat their 
deareſt Friends when they grow Old, —— The 
Tibarenians break their Necks down a Preci- 
pice, The Bactrians throw them alive 
to their Dogs; and Strafanor, Alexander*s 
Lientenant , had almoſ} Ioft that Province 
for endeavouring to break this Cuſtom. —-— 
The Scythians bury the deareſt Friends of the 
Deceaſ. d with them alive, or flay *em upon the © 
| Funeral Pile. Wheretore when ye quote 
Nations for Examples, we ought” firſt to 
Have a particular regard to therr Condition, 
their Learning, their Wiſdom and their 
Virtue; and ſhould be iway*d leaſt of all 
by thoſe, who are in ether of the. wide. 
extreams of Laxwury or Barbartty, h 
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2. In the next place, ſecondly,we ought 
to enquire-carefully into the ground and 
occaſion of the Cuitom which is pleaded ; 
whether it be founded ypont ſome Religi- 
04s or Superſtitions Principle, or encouraged + 
by ſome Political Conſideration; any of 
whictr if it be, it ought not to be alledg' 
as meerly Natural. By theſe two Rules 
let us examine the Inſtances which are 
here brought, and firſt that of the Gals. 
Our Author ſays, That | 
'* Tu Czfar's timg for ore who dyd .Na- 
tarally, there dd many by this devout 
Violence; there are ſowwe whom he calls De- 
votos azd Clientes,or Soldurios which always 
when the Lord dy'd, Celebrated his Funeral 
with their own, Czar ſays, that in the Me- 
mory of Man no one was found that ever re- 
fuſed it. This 1s not Reported Candidly ; 
the matter was thus, upon Adcantuannus's 
Sallying with 600. Men which did great 
Execution : Ceſar ſays, That it was the 
Cuitom among the Gaz/s for People to 
devote themſelves to ſome great Man up- 
on this Condition, that on the one fide they 
were to enjoy in Common all the Benefits 
of Life: On the other fide if any Violence 
was offer'd to him, and their Defence or 
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Aſſiſtance neceſl: ary, they were either to- 
av 


dye with him or fave him, or: if not kil 
themſelves afterwards ; this alone is that 
which he ſays, * zo one ever refuſed : From 
whence *tis plain, + — | 
j - : = this ge a League Offenſive and 
efenſtve, only for the preſerving of Life, on 
| both ſides: -— # poke for ed, yp 
fence againſt Hunger, the other for Defence 
againſt Violence, theſe Men did not affet# 
Death, but Life : Death was the Bond of 
their Fidelity to their Friend and Lord; 
if this had not been dreadful to ?em, it 
could not have been any tye upon, them ; 
if it was dreadful : It could not be natu- 
rally deſir*d, though they brought it upon 
_ themſelves. | | 
2. This being put in practice, not when 
the Lord dy*d of a»y Diſtemper, but only 
when he was Kz/Pd; and moſt of his Ch- 
ents who were to defend him being ſlain 
with him, (as muſt be ſuppoſed) it can- 


not be true, that »-a»y dy'd thus, for ove 


that dy*d a Natural Death, | 
To this may perhaps be added the Cu- 
ſtom of the Ancient Goths and Yaraals, 


——_—c_ 


<. Neq, adhuc hominum memoria repertus eſt quif- 
quam qui eo interfecto, cujus amicitiz ſe deyoyitiet mori re, 
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who ufed- to. caſt themſelves down ſteep 
Rocks into a Bay which they calPd Odir's 
Hall: * This Odin or Wodin was their 
God of War, had humane Sacrifices of- 
fer'd to him, and was ſuppoſ'd td appear 
and invite his Yotaries intq + Balhalden, 1. e. 
Plato's Palace, or perhaps Baa/s Hall ; 
Theſe Ignorant People ſuppoſed that this 
Gulph led down to this Hall, and that for 
this haſte which they made they ſhould be 
Feaſted and Rewarded there, made them- 
ſelves away out of 4 Religious Principle, 
and yet i n0 other manner than by throw- 
ing themſelves down this Precipice. . 
he next conſiderable Inſtance is of the 
Samanei, Prieſts in great requeſt among, 
the Indians, who, he fays, || fudied ways 
how to die when they were in perfect Health ; 
theſe were a» Order of Religions Men who 
profeſſed Poyerty, renounc'd all Food of 
Fleſh, or any Living Creature; liv'd in 
continual Retirement, and when they 
had purg'd their Souls in this manner, 
thought they might give them eaſe ; bat 
this was thro a Religious Principle , and 
therefore not Natural, nor put in practice 


* Sir WF Temples Miſcel. p. 241. Þ Vid Stephan Com- 
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by thoſe of that Nation who were ot -of 
the ſame Order. : F; 
There arg other Inſtances of the Indsans 

in Hiſtory, * Cartius ſpeaks of a ſort of 
Wiſe Men among them, that burnt them- 
ſelvesalive, for which he gives this Rea-' 
ſon, thatthey reckon'd Fire (which the 

' Worthip'd perhaps for 1 God, as the Perſe s 

_ ans did) Polluted by dead Bodies: Thus' 
Calanus burnt himſelf in the preſence of + 
Alexander ; and + Strabo ſpeaks of an Indian 
that came upon an Embaſſy to Augaſtas, 
who afterwards upon his Return at A-. 
thens, though in perfe&t Health and Pro- 
ſperity, burnt himſelf publickly, to do 
Honour to his Set and Country among - 
the Stoicks and other Philoſophers there, 
as is moſt Probable. But that which is 
obſervable here is that their voluntary. dyi 
was in but oze particular -way, namely 5 
Fire,which was grounded upon a Religious: 
Opinion, that the Soul was purg'd by that 
Element from that Pollution which it had 
contracted in the Body, and then convey-' 
ed by it upwards to its place of Happineſs : 
Thus we are told by the || learned Critic 


* Inquinari putant ignem nifi - qui Spirantes recipit. 2; 
Curtius lib. 8. | | 
tf Strabo;1;b. 15, || Ad lib, 1: Iliad, 
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Euſtatius, That the Grecians burnt their 
Dead, to ſhew that the Divine part of Man 
being born upwards by the Fire mingled with 
the Fleavens, and for this reaſon, ſays he, 
the Gymnoſophiſts burnt themſelves alive, 
a Alexander's Calanus did: * In the 
fame way the Samanei diſpatch'd them- 
ſelves. 

In ſome Countries it was the Cuſtom 
to + kill whatever was dear to the Perſon 
Deceaſed, according to his Condition, as. 
Dogs, Horſes, Slaves, Relations, In after 
times, they who foreſaw they ſhould be 
kilPd,. driven by neceſſity, and withal 
encourag'd by ſome ſuperſtitions Perſwa- 
ſion of being Rewarded for their Fidelity, 
killed themſelves. From hence, and from 
the Opinion of the Gymroſophiſts atoreſaid, 
came tg Cuſtom of the Womens burning 
themſelves with their Husbands, which is 
veryAncient,||and was undoubtedly encou- 


* Thus alſo 2intilian Declam. to. ſpeaking of the 
Soul, cum exonerata membris levi ſe igne luftaverit petit 
ſedes in aftra. So Porphyrius ſays of the Samanzi abave- 
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mention qd. 

+ The Reaſon of this Serv:us gives, ad lib. 3. An. That 
the Soul never continuing in the Body, after the the Biood 
was run out, it was ſuppos'd that it delighted in Bloody 
Victims after its Separation. 

{| Serv:us ad 5. Aneid. jn bac verba Famulumne parentis: 
Item, Cicero 5. Tuſcul. © . | 
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fag'd by the Men in thoſe Countries where 
they had ſeveral Wives, that they might 

the more ſecure from the revengefulJea« 


louſie of the Women, and their implaca- 


ble Rage, when any one thought her. 
ſelf {lighted ; and the better attended in 
their Sickneſs: All their Lives, depending 


- upon their Husbands : But fince the Men: - 


aid not ſo, unleſs ſuch as were ated by a 
ſuperſtitious Principle; ſince the Women 
that were zot Married did zo ſuch thing , 
fince no Self-murther, excepting that by 
Fire, was ever allow'd by theſe People; 
none'of theſe Inſtances can prove that it 
ts Natural. 1 as 

But to come nearer home, we are told, 
that * among the Ceans unprofitable old Men 
Poiſowd themſelves, among the Athenians 
Condemn'd Men were their own Executioners 
by Poyſon ; and among the Romans often by 
Blood lettings. 

As to this Cuſtom of the Ceazs, which 
. 1s related at large by +Yal. Maximas, who 
was an Eye Witneſs of it, and whieh gives 
occaſion to ||Montaign to write aChapter up- 
on this Subject. * Srrabo lays it began upon 


* Donne. lib. zo. ÞF Val. Max«+ lib. 2, cap. 1. | Moot 
lib. 2. cap. 3, * Strabo lib, 10, 
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the account of ſome great Famine, wherein 
a Law was made that the Aged of both 
Sexes ſhould die in that manner, that 
* their might be Proviſion for the Younger, 
who were more able to defend their Coun- 
try. ; 
"The Athenians ſuffered Criminals to 
take the Cup which the Executioner pre- 
pared and brought ?em according to the 
I - nr, a —_— 
our, to take it, I ſay, and drink it, w 
| if the ae on 7p ri the Officers ſtood 
ready to force it down ; but did this wiſe 
People "by This or any other way en- 
courage Self-murther ? quite contrary , 
there being * a Law againſt it, by which 
the Right Hand, as ſuppos'd acting it, 
was cut off, and the Body thrown out 
unburied; and in the ſame manner was it 
Puniſh'd in Thebes and other Cities of 
Greece; and how Contemptible ſoever 
this may ſeem, nothing was more Infa- 
2ous : Such as Robbed Temples and Be- 
trayed their Country being ufed in the 
ſame manner; nay this was the greateſt 
Puniſhment according to the Superſtition 
of thoſe Times, they being of Opinion 


2 See Arzſter. lib. 3» Ethuc. 
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that the Eaſe and Happineſs of the Soul de- 
pended upon the Burial of the Body, as Vir- 
gil * animamque; ſepulcro--- Condimas.--- 

By what has been faid hitherto, it may 
appear that although we ſhould hearken 


to Examples in this matter, yet thoſe which 


have been alledg'd here are either ſuch as 
- are Fabulous or Mifrepreſented, or ſuch as 


though never ſo true, yet being ground- 


ed upon ſome Religious or Superſtitious 
Perſwaſion, cannot be of any force to prove 
Self-murther to be N a jy” | 
But that which is brought out with 
the. greateſt Pomp upon this Occaſion is 
the Example of the Roman Nation: No 


People in the World had ever fo much 


Courage and Honour : No Nation roſe to. 
ſuch a height by Learning and by Arms: 


None had greater Mea in every thing that 
is admirable, or more fit to be Maſters of 
the World, and yet never did fo many 
kill themſelves of an Cy as of this, 
This great and popular Prejudice may be 
leſſened by conſidering theſe three things. 


' I, At what time the Romans were rec- 
kon'd to be at the height of their Vir» 


rue, 


® Sce Servius there, lib. 3. An. 


II. When 
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II; When Self-Murther an to be in 
Requeſt among them, and the Cauſes of 
its being fo : Fo 

ITT. What was the Judgment of their 
greateſt Men; and what Laws they had - 
concerning it, | 


1. At what time the Romans were reck- 
on'd to be at the height of their Virtue. 
During the ſecond Paunick War, Rome. 1m- 
prov'd in its Virtue: The Defeats they. re- 
ceiv'd from Hamnibal at firſt igcreas'd. the 
Love of their Country, -and awak'd tl 
reat Genizs to Attion,. which began, #0 
enervated after the War,with rrhuas 


and which had been employ?d before, -up-. 


on their little neighbouring States only ; 
and while Hannibal himfelt,' as well as.the 
Savage Nations which he led,. ſuffered, un- 
der. the Luxury of Capas;; Teimperance, 
r_ Honour, Diſcipline, Conrage, 
encreaſed —_—_ the Romans, both in the 
City, and the Army; *till at laſt they. con- 
quered this formidable General ,.. an 
brought the Carthaginians\ to what Terms 
they pleaſed. - But immediately upon the 
Peace with them, the War with Macedon 
broke out, which ended not only in the 
Subduing of all Greece, . but great\Part :of 
Aſia, and then'was it that the Roman'Con- 
L "queſts . 
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veſts began to prove moſt fatal to them- 
elves : For upon the Return of the Army 
from theſe Countries, Foreign * Luxury 
was firſt Brought among them : This 
quickly begat Prodigality, and that made 
way for Bribery and for private Ambition' 
And this was fo notorious at the Siege of 
 "Numantia, that Jugurtha learnt . fro 1 his 
Friends there how to prattiſe upon the Ro- 
»mms,and buy theirArmies and theirSenate 
afterwards : Yet :notwithſtanding they 
were thus diſpoſed, {till their] Rival Car« 
thage was a Check upon them; and the 
durſt not launch out, and be fo bad as they 
faitr would have been, for fear-of this an- 
cient Enemy: This was the Reaſon why 
thar Great and Upright Stateſman Scipzy 
Nafica, was always againſt the deſtroying 


of Carthage; which Cato urged ſo paſſio. 
nately, as to obtain at laſt, to the utter 


.:Ruine of the Roman Virtue, as National; 
as all the Hiſtorians afterwards lament con» 
tinually. Fs 

+T he firſt Scipio opened theWay to the Ro- 
man Power, the latter to their” Loexury, for 
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when the Dread of Carthage was removed, 4nd 
their Rival in Empire deſtroyed, they revol- 
ted from Virtue, and run over to Vice, not by 


. degrees, but as down a Precipice. 


And that Judicious Author Saluſt:*XWhile 
the Commonwealth "increaſed by Labogr and 
Jaftice, Great Kjngs and Barbarous Nations 
were ſubdued: But when Carthage the Rival 
of the Roman Empirt iwas once demoliſhed, 
Fortune began to rage and confound all 
things, 8c. | 

Nqw the Macedonian War was about 
550 Years,” ab U. C. and the other about 
60 Years after : m_— theſe 600; Years, 
Self-Murther was rarely practiſed among 
the Romans ; and when it was, but by 
Women only, or Perſons of no Note, or 


_thoſe who were infamous: The Unhapp 


Lucretia Feroniaa Veſtal found with Child. 
_ Appins Claudius, in the Caſe of Virginia, 
and by ſome Numbers. together, upon oc- 
calion 'of the + Slavery of building the ' 
Common Shore, under one of the Tar- 
quins, and upon the Detection of the horrid 
Practices in the Baccaralza : ||Yer in this Pe- 
riod of Time lived the moſt Vertuous 
Men, Men of the cleareſt Courage, and 
moſt unſpotted Honour, that ever Rome 
had : Men whoſe Virtues were fo great, 


- * Bell. Catil, | Plin, lib.36. || Liv.lib.39. 
S-: -: that 
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" that that Empire was not only founded 

- but raiſed upon them ; -for tho? it was af- 
terwards that it over-run ſo great a Part of 
the World, yet this was very little due to 
the Publick Virtue of thoſe Times, but was 
rather the Effect of that Motion, which the 
Active and Noble Gernizs of this Age gave 
it ; and which was ſo vigorows, that nei- 
ther the Softnefs of Luxury, the Timorouſ- 
zeſs of Eaſe and Intereſt, nor the Blood of 
the beſt and braveſt Citizens of Rome , 
could clog or deaden it for many Years: 
And yet ir will not {I ſuppoſe) be preten- 
ded.but that ſome particular Perſons were 
liable to ,the fame Mistortunes in thoſe 
Days, which others were afterwards, tho? 
the Nation it felt in general was not ſo: 
Maulias Capitolinus, Regulus, and others, 
were expoſed to barbarous and diſgraceful 
Deaths. Age, Poverty, Los of Senſes, 
and of Friends, extreme Pain, or what- 
ever Pretences are made uſe of for this 
Act, -were certainly as common then- as 
everthey were afterwards; yet .none of 
theſe were looked upon in thoſe Days as. 
the reaſonable Carſes of Selt-Murther, or 
as the (God's diſmifſag or calling Men out of 
Life, as ſome of them began to talk after- 
wards, | 
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2. I am to ſhew when, and for what 
Reaſons this came into Requeit: At the 
very ſame time, that Corruption of all other 
Kinds did: For with the Vices of Greece 
and Afia, came in the Philoſophy of the 
Stoicks, as ſhall be ſhown more ar large 
immediately ; which ſtriking in with f 
Temper of the Romars, and being very 
convenient for the Mifery and Cruelty of 
ſucceeding 'Times, was eagerly received 
by them; and in the Proſcripcions of Ma- 
rius, Sylla, Cinna, how violently did it 
begin to work, and how many made away 
themſelves ? I do not doubt, but that 
Hannibal's killing himſelf gave ſome Cre- 
dit to this manner of dying, as Cato's did 
more, afterwards : But what is particularly 
obſervable, is, that the more vicious and 
luxurious the - Romgzs grew , the more 
were they inclined upon any Calamity to 
Self-Murcher. And this Sexeca himſelf 
confeſſes even in the mid{t of his Recom- 
mendations of it ; * I ſexd you not to Hiſtcs 
ry (meaning for Examples of it) Conſider 
theſe Times we live in, of whoſe Softmeſs and 
Effeminacy we complain ;- even: now you may 
meet with Men of all Degrees, in all Circam- 
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 'f ances, of all Ages, that have cnt off their Evils 
. by voluntary Death. | | 

3. As for yhat the moſt conſiderable 
Writers among the Romans thought of this 
Matter, many of them living in ſuch a 
treacherous and bloody Age *as that of 
T iverins, Caligula, Claudins, Nero, and 
ſuffering under the Tyranny of theſe Mon- 
ſters, embraced The Szozck Philoſophy, as 
the beſt iupporr of their Misfortunes; and 
withal looking back with Sighs and 
Wiſhes upon the Time of the Republick, 
honour'd the Memory of thoſe who they 
{uppos'd died for it in this manner, and 
itrove to umirate them : "This was the Rea- 
fon why no Man had ever more Applau- 
ders, or more Encomiums than Cato; and 
this made molt of the Writers of thoſe 
Pays to commend this way of dying, as 
J acttizs, Paterculus, Seneca, Lucan, and 
Valerins Maximus. But rhey who liv'd 
ſooner in a more learned and judicious 
Age, and who were wholly diſengag'd 
from'theſe Principles, or choſe out of them 
what was really 'good, without thinking 
themſelves obliged to embrace and defend 
every thing they taught ; never recom- 
mended Selt-Murther to the World, but 
rather condemned it, or elſe are filent con- 
cerning .it, Cicero, the beſt Philoſopher, 

SS k as 
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as well as the beſt Orator, is po A- 
gainſt it, upon a very Solemn Occaſion, 
as I have ſhewa at large * before 
And Macrobiags has a very Learned Dif- 
courſe upon that Place, according to the 
Principles of Plotinus: But Virgil purſues 
it to the next World, and appoints a par- 
ticular Place of Puniſhmeat for it there. + 
And indeed his whole Inimitable Poem 
is againſt it ; for if the Deſtruction of ones 
Country, if the loſs of the beſt Friends, 
Baniſhment, Shipwreck, or any other Ad- 
verſity were a reaſonable Cauſe of Selt- 
murther, Azees might haye made uſe of 
it as juſtly as ever any one did; but his 
Piety and his Courage ſupported him a- 
pur ſo great an AQt of Weakneſs and - 
njuſtice, and in the worſt Extremities 
the Poet furniſhes him with '|| admirable 
Reflections, which Preſerve the Herq 
' as carefully from himſelf as from his 
Enemies. No body in all that Incompa- 
rable Poem is brought in killing them- 


* Sup. Cap 2. 

t Proximg deinde tenent meſti loca. qui ſibi letbum 
Inſontes peperere manu ; lucemgq; perefi; | 
Projicere Auimas=—— En. lib. 6 | 

if O palli gratiora dabit Deus his quoque; finem, 

Omnia percepi atq; animo mecum, ante peregi. 

Quidquid exit ſuperanda_omnis fortuna ferendo eſt. 
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| ſelves, but only * Dido and Amats, two 


Unfortunate and Deſpairing Women : 
And when ,he picks out ſeveral of the 
moſt Famous Romans, to do Honour to 
his Country, and to make good that great 


and noble Charater of it, which he 


begins at thoſe excellent Lines, + Ex- 


- cudant ali, &c. When, I fay, to this 


purpoſe, he mentions the Decij, Draſs, 
Scipio's, Brutus, Camillus, Torquatus, Fa- 
britias, Curias, Cato, Coſſus, &C. it 1s ob- 
ſervable that there is not one of all theſe 
who kilPd himſelf: The Dec indeed dy*d 
voluntarily, but upon a Superſtitious Per- 


 ſwaſion; they devoted themſelves as a 


Sacrifice for their Countries Safety, - and 
therefore come not within the preſent Ar- 
gument ; the Cato mention'd here was the 
Elder, as Servias Judiciouſly remarks, || 
to whom alſo as is obſerv*d by the tame 
Critic * that Excellent Line belongs,worth 
all Plzy's Panegyric, 


Secretoſq, Pios, his dantems jura Catonem, 


Wherefore if Virgil! was 5 DIAM Judge, 


| + fn. lib. 6. | Xn. 6. * Zn. 1. 8, Ut ſupra dixi- 
mus Cenſorium fignificat non Uticenſem. Servius ad lo- 
_ Though Montaign milapplics it fo the other, lib. 1: 
3 -- bn | 
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who were the greateſt of all the Romars, 
if xot one of thoſe whom he-Celebrates as 
ſuch, did ever kill themſelves, the Exam- 
ples of others! who did ſo,ought-not to be of 
any Authority, The ſame Obſervation 
may be confirm'd by the choice which 
Manilias + alſo makes of ſeveral Great 
Romans to the ſame purpoſe; only I think 
he ſpeaks of the /atter Cato. To theſe I 
may add Martial, (ifit be worth the while) 
who declares againſt this At - more than 
ONCE. 

' Nor was this only Condemn'd by the 
Judgment of their greateft Men (for who 
can ſtand in Competition with Czcero and 
Virgil ) but was exprefsly Prohibited by 
the Ancient Roman Laws. Targuin pu- 
niſh*d thoſe who Murther'd themſelves, 
by expoſing their Bodies Naked, as they 
did the moſt Infamous Criminals: The 
fame Servias, above-mention'd, tells us 
upon Amate's || hanging herſelf, that they 
who did ſo were forbidden Burial by the 
Pontifical Books. This is alſo confirm'd 
by an ancient Inſcription, . which being 
of a very particular kind I ſhall inſert the 
greateſt part of it. 


_ 


+ Aftron, lib, 1, | Zn, lib. 12. 
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| Quorum Memoria infamis, ' Soſſine. 


BABIUS GEMELLUS 
SASSINAS MUNICIPIBUS SINGULEIS g 
INCOLEISQUE LOCA SEPULTURAE D.S. P. 
DAT EXTRA AUTHORATEIS ET QUEI 
SIBFI LAQUEO MANUS ATTULISSENT 
ET QUEI QUAESTUM SPURCUM PROFE 
SSI ESSENT SINGIILEIS IN FRONTE 
P. X IN_ AG. P X. INTER. PONTEM 
SAPIS ET TITULUM SUPERIOREM QUEI 
EST IN FINE FUNDI FAGONIANI, * 


By this it appears, that,one Bebius Ger 
mellus gave #piece of Ground, as a Bury- 
ing-place, for thoſe to whom the Law 
deny'd Burial, and whoſe Memory was 
counted Ivfamors, viz. Bauds, or Whores, 
and Soldiers, that had been- broken for 
Miſdemeanours, and Self-martherers-;-the 
firſt ſorts were Odious and Infamous | 
among the AncientRomans, a Warlike and 
Modelit Nation ; and with theſe Self-mur- 
therers are joyn'd in the fame Note of In- |} 
famy, which was the greateſt that they 
could lay upon any Offender after Death: | 
But as the Sz0ic Philoſophy prevai/{d, theſe S, 


— 
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Laws were either favourably interpreted, 
or quite xegledted; and one while it was 
uſual for *em to ask the Senate leave to kill 
themſelves, and not * allow'd other- 
wiſe, * ft 

And though many became their own 
Executioners by Blood letting, as this 
Author obſerves, yet this does not prove, 
that the Romans thought it either Natural- 
or Lawful for any Man whatever to kill 
himſelf, They who did thus were Coy- 
demwd before, it was reckowd an ACt of 
Grace from the Tyrants they ſuffer?'d un- 
der, to let %em chuſe their own Deaths, 
which if they did not, ſome Officer was 
ready to diſpatch. them. _ Beſides by this 
means they fav*d their Eſtates which were 
Forfeited when they were put to Death 
Pablickly ; which though Tacitus calls pre- 
tium feſtinands, was but an accidental Ad- 
vantage to Self-murtherers, not a Reward 
propos'd for their making haſt. The Law 
to deter the Committing of great Crimes, 
ordain'd that ſuch as were put to Death by 
the Executioner ſhou'd forfeit their Eſtates, 
+ aswell as theirLives: They who kilPd them- 


» 


* Quintil. Declam. 4. Qui Cavſas Voluntariz Mortis 
in Senatu non reddiderit, infepultus abjiciatur. 

+ Tacit. lib. 6. Annalium.. Promptas cjuſmodi mortes 
metus Carnificis faciebat, &c. : a 
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ſelves evaded this part of the Law, by: 
not falling under any Publick Execu-) 
tioner ; not that there was any poſitive 
Law that he that kilPd himſelf ſhou'd: 
ſave his Eſtate, as ſome who are not ac- 
quainted with Tacitus's way of Writing 
_ havethought. 

/ To ſumm up what has been faid upon... 
' this Head, if Self-murther was not pra- 
&tis'd by the Romany, during the firſt fix 
hundred Years; if this was the time 
- wherein they were at the height of their 
Virtue; if not one of thoſe, who accord- 
ing to the Opinion of the moſt Judicious 
Virgil, were the greateſt Glory to their 
Country, did ever kill himſelf; if both he 
and Czcero were againſt it in their own 
Judgments; if there were ſeveral Laws by 
which it was ſeverely Puniſh'd among 
them; then the Example* of this great 
Nation is rather againſt Self-murther than 
for it; This perhaps may be further con- 
firm*d by that which is to follow. 

I mention*d juſt now the Stoic Philoſo- 
phy, as one great Cauſe why Selt-murther 
began to prevail among the Romans, in 
the decay of that Glorious Republick. The 
next Objection which riſes in our way is 
grounded upon the Dottrine of this Sect, 

who being in great Reputation of "= for 

| ther 
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their Learning, Wiſdom, and ſtrict Mora- 
lity,and whoſe Books falling often into our _ - 
Hands when we are young, and leaving 
laſting Impreſſions upon many People, 
requirea particular Examination. 


—_ 


AF. X. 


The Riſe and Progreſs of the Stoics: A ſhort © 
Account of their Philoſophy, particularly 4s 
tothe Moral part; 'when, and for what 
" Reaſons it ſpread among the Romans: That 
Self-murther us inconſiſtent with their other = 
Principles ; this prov'd by ſome Inſtances 
from their greateſt Authors, Serieca, E- 
pictefus, Antoninus. Cs 


Ax Fer ſeveral:.of the Wits: of Greece 


g ; had ſpent their time in uſelels Gueſ- 
t ſes, and, vain Diſquiſitions, concerni 

n {| ſuch things, as whether falſe or _ cou” 
i- | ſerve very little-tothe influencingot Mens 


Actions: Socrates: the moſt diſcerning and 
z= | the leaft. corrupted Soul that ever. ſaw by 
r the Light of Nature, ſhew*d*em amore 
a | profirable and:; more _noble-uſe. of : humane 
e | Reaſon, madeittolook firit into it eff, and 
s to Fegalate thoſe) Paſſions and Appetites, 
that were grown ſo great an Injury, and fo 
juſt a Scaxaal toit ; This-was a-very tender 
273d | \ Point, 
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Point, and yet this wonderful Man,'by | 
the ſweetneſs of his Temper , by 'his 
Eafineſs and Aﬀability, by his acknows 
leging zthat he knew zothing ; prevail'd 
upon a great -many to hearken to him} 
and by his Death, which was more Glort 
ous, more Exemplary, if poſſible, than 
his Life, won over many [Thouſands more. 
What he thus ſucceſsfully began had 
other Advantages from thoſe two. great 
| Men Plato and Xenophon, who had been I 
his Scholars, and who recommended their 
" Maſters Principles to the World with all 
the happy Advantages of Eloquence, in 
ſuch a clear” Method and prevailing Stile 
as repreſented naturally _the. Calmneſs' of 
his Mind, and the Sweetneſs of his Con- 
verſation : This made:his'. Followers gtul- 
tiply and.grow Famous-by -the Namts \of 
Academicks and Peripateticks, whoſe . Fe- 
nents differ'd very little, under two great 
Leaders Plato and Ariſftotte; | TI 
' But of-thoſe who: heard Socrates: with 
'Admiration,:one .of the chief was' Awti- 
ſthenes,''* who us'd to walk every w 
forty Furlongs for thjs purpoſe, that whi 
pleas'd\his humour moft was to hear. him 
Diſcourſe of Patience, : Conſtancy, Forti- 


F 


' tude, 
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tude, and Freedom from all: Paffion what- 
foever ; this hitſo very much with his ſe- 
vere and crabbed Temper, that without 


regarding what Socrates Diſcours'd: of Meek- 


#eſs, Humility, and Af ability, and his con- 
tinual Example of whatever cou'd be Ex> - 
cellent in thoſe Virtues ; he faſten'd upon 
the former alone, in a ſhort time ſer up 
tor himſelf, and became , the Founder of 
the Cynics. | | 

But the:Dottrine both of P/ato and 4- 
vrſtorle loſt me immediately after their 
Deceaſe; they.who ſucceeded P/ao in the 
Academy, belides their want of his great 
Abilities, . bis-: Elevation, ' Sagacity and 
Politeneſs, came ſhort of \him in his Vir- 
tues, being guilty of Covetouſneſs and 

reat Enormties. Ar:totle. who: died a- 

ut Twenty four Years after him, en- 
joyrd his Friend: 'Theophraſtes..to, conceal 
his Books, which was done:carefully. for 
many Years; during which tune his Fol- 
lowers in the Lyceum taught only by Tra- 
dition, which made his Opinions hable to 
be Adulterated, and ſuch as were Genuine 
toloſe very much of theirSpirit andV igous: 
While the Academy and Lyceam were un- 
der theſe diſadvantages, two very great 
Genrus's appear'd much about the ſame 
time,  Epicurus and Z4no ; the firft was for 
Y advancing 
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advancing a new Principle of Morality, . 


and indeed a very ſtrange one, as com- 
monly underſtood ; which was Pleajare : 


And confprmably to this he new dreſs'd 


up the Syſteme of Democritus, and ugd 


the Gods worſe by his manner of _—__ | 


them, than Anaxagorms had done by d:/- 


carding them entirely : In all Ages the Nata- 


' ral Syſteme has been fitted to the Moral one, 
and where-ever you find Libertiniſm en- 
.-courag?d, under the popular pretence of 
aſſerting the ripht of humane Reaſon, there 
you will meet with 4 world ready made to the 
purpoſe, and God, and Providence excluded, 
for fear of ' being injurious to the Liberty 
and Property of humane Natare. 

But Zezo took a very different way, he 
had heard Crates many Years, yet cou'd 
not allow of the Bruta by and Immodeſty 
of the Cyxics, and therefore went over to 
Nenocrates and; Polemon, the Succeſſors of 
Plato, theſe he followed very much in his 


Principles, but ſtill retain'd the ſeverity of 


the others in his Maxrers. 


From Plato he taught the being of one 


God, Supream over many others, and 
that the World was Govern'd, and Man- 
kind particularly, by his Providence: And 
though he and his Followers mention Fate 
frequently, yet this ſignifies generally a 

| y 
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ly that Series of ſecond Caniſes, that Me- 
thod winch 1s obſery*d by God in the Ad- 
miniſtration of that Providence. | 
. He taught further, that the fr Princi- 
ple in humane Nature, was the preſerving 
of ones ſelf; that Nature recommended us 
to our ſelves in the ſtricteſt manner, as 
Cicero makes Cato ſpeakat large; that the 
End of humane Lite, and the meaſure of 
all our A&tions, was the following of Na- 
fare, This Maxime was common to all 
the Platoniſts, | | 

But Zeno reſolving, to ſet up a new Se, 
though without any Reaſon, as Cicero 
proves excellently +; though he durſt not 
reje& this Principle which was fo readily 
embrac'd by every body, yet he endea- 
vour*'d to give it a new turn, to weaken 

and obſcure it by many Niceties and Di- 

ſtin&tions, and fo make way for ſeveral of 
his Principles, eſpecially that of Self-mur- 

ther, which were otherwiſe too plainly 
inconſiſtent with it. DES. 

 *And here I intended once to: give 4 

particular Account of this matter, but it 

growing unavoidably longer thanl expe&- 
ed, and full of their ContradiQtory Subtle- 
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- ties and Abſurd Diſtin&tions ; and havi 
already ſtated || the true . meaning. 0 
this Principle, I think it may ſuffice to, 
dire& ſuch as are curious to C:cero's 34 and 
4th. Books de Finibus, and to Plutarch's Dil- 
courſes againſt the Srotcs. 

Having reſolv'd then (T fay) to retain 
this Principle, and yet in ſpite of it adhere 
to that of Selt-murther alſo. They aſſign'd 
in the next place five juſt Cauſes (as they 
_calPd *em) for putting it in * Execution., 
' 1. For ones Country, 2. ones Friend, 
| 3- great Pain, 4. loſs of Senſes or Limbs, 

. incurable Diſeaſes; ſome add extreme 

overty or Diſgrace. Theſe are ſome of 
the Chief things which they calld Indiffe- 
' rent, neither Good nor Bad in themſelves; 
and therefore below the concern of their 
Wiſe Man, and yet they made theſe the 
chief meaſures of the Reaſcnableneſs of 
Selt-murther. 

Furthermore they taught that theirW;/e 
Man, 4. e. any one that followed their 
Principles ftritly , * cou'd not pofſtbh 
be deceiv'd in his Opinion, therefore 
never ought to repent or change bus Mind; 


I 
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that a! Mankind, except themſelves, were 
Maadmen and Fools; and equally fo, inſo- 
much that there wou'd not have been ths 
leaſt difference berween So:rates and Aup- 
tus, had they liv'd after Ze»o, and neither 
of them been Stzozcs; but as for them- 
ſelves, they were al Kjngs, Wiſe Men,Rich, 


2 Beautiful, above the World, and equal to the 


Gods. To fortifie themſelves in this ſtrangs 
Vanity they. taught further, that a. wiſe 
Man ought always to obſerve the ſame Method, 
keep _ Manners, Looks and Appear ance ; 
that «ll Faults were equal,that all Paſſions were 
alike blameable, therefore that 4 Stoic ought 
neither to ask Pardon, nor grant Fergivenchs 
And that thezr Manners might be an- 
ſwerable to their Opinions; they added 
thata wiſe Man ought to be a«ftere; that 
Truth was the more whol:/ome, though leſs 
pleaſing for its roughneſs : This Zgno res 
taind from his firlt Maſters the Cynics, 
and encourag'd in oppoſition to Epicarms, 
and withal to prevail upon the People w 
the old yer {till ſucceſsful Cheat of Plain-deal- 
ing; as if it were neceflary for Sincerity 
to be Savage, and a Philoſopher muſt un- 
avoidably forgoe his Humanity in order 
to be YVirtuous; nay, as if Virtue to re- 


commend her ſelf to the World, wou'd 
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* chuſe rather to appear in a Brutal than a 


Flumane form. | | 

This ſullen contrafting of themſelves, 
| Niffen'd *em by degrees into Stubbornneſs, 
inſtead of Corftarcy, and whilit by the vain 
Rants in which they celebrated their own 
Merits, and\madly mixt the God with the 
' Beaſt, whilſt their Pride, I ſay, made %*em 
undertake and profefs what they cou'd not 
compaſs and maintain; as foon' as they 
met with any great Calamity, they forgor 
all their five Harangues of Patience, Honour, 
| Conrage; turn'd ſhort and fell upon them- 

ſelves in a Rage, and ſeem to have reſervd 
this Principle of Selt-murther as a back 
Door, to ule their own Metaphor, by which 
they poorly ſtole away, when they coul*d 
not carry oz the Cheat any longer. 

Thus we ſee the Riſe of this Sex, Com- 
pounded of the Principles of the P/atoniſts 
and the Manners of the C:zics, and how 
contrary Selt-murtheris to their Doarines 
of Providence, Self-preſervation, things 
indifferent; and pretended Apathy,and no- - 
thing. but the effect of their Pride and 
Stubbornaneſs. 
 Asto its prevailing among the Romans; 
this was much about the time above-men- 
tion'd, when that Famous Republick arri- 
we'd to the higheſt-pitch of its Glory, though 

not 
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not of its Pony: Zenoflouriſh'd about the 
129th. Olympiad, the beginning of which 
was about the 489rh. Year from the Build- 
ing of the City ; the firſt of his Followers 
that I meet withal, of any eſteem among 
the Romans, was Panetins, who was the 
Maſter of Scipio Amiliannus, the Younger 
Africanus about Fourſcore Years after 20. 

To know .the means by which it came 
to prevail, it will be neceſſary to conſider 
the Particular Genius of the . Roman Nati+ 
on. After the Expelling of their Kings, 
the Pablick Good ſeems to have been the U- 
niverſal End of all their Attions: This 
they purſu'd with a noble Emulation, and 
with an equal contempt of Danger and Se!/f- 
Intereſt ;' to this it was that they Sacrific'd 
not only- their Eaſe, their Wealth, but e- 
ven their * Children ſometimes. + Juſtice 
and Goodneſs prevail d among them, not more 
through Law than Nature ;, whatever Quarrels. 
and Debates they had: Were with their Enemies ; 
they. contended. with one another about Virts e 
oaly ; Magnificent in their Publick Devoticn ; 
Frugal at Home, Faithful in their Frierd- 


© gnatoſq; pater,”1 nova bella movertes, 
Ad pznam pulcrz pro libertate vocabit 

Vincet amor Patriz, &c, Virgil ſays of Brutus, 4£n, 6, 
ſo Torquatus, Ib, f Salut. Bell Cit, | 
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. * ſhips: All which was ſtrengthen'd and 
confirm'd by their great and general re- 
gard to Religion, which continu'd till they 
Fel into Avarice, Luxury, Bribery, and 
till the baſe Senate it ſelf became faleable:. - 
*Tis worth the while, ſays that excellent 
Hiſtorian, when one has conſider'd the Honſes 
nA Villa's built now a days like Cities, to 
wifit the Temples of the Gods, which were 
raifd by our Anceſtors, the moſt Religious of 
Mankind ; bat they adorn'd the Altars with 
their Piety, and their Houſes with the Glory of _ 
their Attions; nor ever took away any thing 
from thoſe they Conquer'd, unleſs the Power of 
doing Wrong. But now Oppreſſion, &c. 

Indeed no People in the World was 
ever ſoinclin'd to be Religions; all Publick 
Buſineſs , the meeting of their 'Afſemblies, 
the choice of their Magiſtfates, the engag- 
ing with their Enemies, deperded upon Re- 
ligious Obſervations, which how anreaſonable 
Soever i: themſelves, . were diligently con- 
ſulted, and taithfulty obey'd. Ther Ge- 
nerals, their Magiitrates, the greateſt 
Mcn they ever had in Peace or War, had 
as much regard to theſe, (excepting one or 
two Inſtances) as the common People, 
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And here I cannqt but obſerve by the 
way, what awkard Imitators of the Romans 
ſome People are, who ſtudy that Come 
mon-Wealth only in its decay ; embrace. 
the Vices and Opinions (as this of _ 
murther) which occaſion'd or attended the 
Ruin of it; and in the firit place think ir 
neceſſary to be Atheiſt's, ia order to be 
good Republicans. 

Conformable to this were their Man- 
mrs, Plain and Sincere, Inflexible in their 
Reſolutions, Grave in their Deportmeat, 
ſeverely Virtuous; this was the Maſcalive 
Air which they gave, that noble Conttan- 
cy, that Probity, that Honour, which 
diſtinguiſh'd *em from the reſt of Man- 
kind, and made *em rruly greater before 


they Conquer'd the World, than ' after 
it ; 


The Roman Nation being of this tem- 
per, were naturally prepar'd to receive 
the Stoic Philoſophy, eſpecially not being 
prepoſleit by any other. 

For though | ni had lived and 
grown Famous in one part of Jraly, yet 
the Romans who were given wholly 70 
Arms, ſeem'd to{have heard little or no- 
thing if him, or to have minded any thing 
of this nature, till Greece being ſubdw,d 
and Mazedon reduc'd into a Province, they 
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; ſent their Sons to Study at Athens, where 
by their Natural temper they ſoon choſe 
out the eojcs, from all the other Sets, to 
follow. 

| At the ſame time this Philoſophy appear'd 
in Rome it ſelf with great Advantages, by 
Paretius, who was entertain'd in the Fa- 
-mily of the Scyp2o"s, and grew into much 
Veneration among the Romqns, upon ac- 
count of the great Virtues of Scopio Aimi- 
tianus, which were ſuppos'd to be owing 
to his Inſtructions, and Converſation ; 
having mention'd this great Man, it will 
not be wholly foreign to my purpoſe, and 
perhaps ſome relief to the Reader, to 
make alittle ſtand and take a ſhort view 
of him. P. Cor, Scipio who defeated Har- 
#ibal, rad but one Son, who was of a very 
infirm and fickly Conſtitution, which 
| hindred both his medling with publick 
Afairs, and his having any Children ; but 
* attending his Uzc/e. and Father in the 
Expedition againit Aztiochas, and. being 
taken Priſoner by him, and Converſing 
with many of the Learned Grectans in his 
Court (where he was nobly us'd) was 
+ oneof the tirit of theRowans who had any 


®* Sce this at large Livy, lib. 37. 
f Ciccr. in Catone Maj. 
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taſte of the Politer ſort of Learning. At 
his Return, Teſt the Name of the Scypid's 
ſhould fail, he adopted one of the Sons of 
Paulus Amilins, who was the fame Perſon 
we ſpeak of, who had the Courage, and all 
the other Virtues of the firſt Africans, as 
wellas'of his own Father ; and after many 
Glorious Viftories in Sparty, in one of 
which he || kilYd the Champion of the 
Enemies in a ſingle Combate; after the 
Deſtruction of Namantie; was choſen out 
for the Raſing of Carthage, that Ancient 
Rival of the Roman Power. | 

But all lhis while, after the Exampleof 
his Father by adoption, he mingled the mil- 
der Studies of Letters with thoſe of 
War ;, his Tent entertain'd Philoſophers as 
well as Officers; and Panetius and Polybius 
conſtantly attended him, the oze the beſt 
able to regulate his Actions according to 
Virtue, the other the beſt qualified to Re- 


 cordVem. Paterculus * an Author of v 


great Wit and Integrity, when he'did not 


. Write too near his own times, TIVES this, 


Character of him, hat xo Man ever laid out 
the Intervals of Buſineſs more Elegantly; that 
he was the moſt Eminent of his Age for all Ex 


| Appian, Alexandrin de bel Hifpan. | 
# Pakcrc. hb, 1, cap. 12. | 
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dowments of War or Peace; that in his whole 
Life he never ſpoke, did, or thought a thing 
thing that was not Commenaable, This Pane- 
tias, though a profeſt Sroic, had nothing 
+ of the Sowerneſs 'and Sullenneſs of that 
Set, and therefore did not corrapt the mild 
and generous Temper of S:jpioand Lelius, 

- but rather made %tm »ore Humane. He 
_— the Moroſencſs as well as the Pedantry of 
that Sect,was clearer in 1s Diſcourſe,gentler tn 
his Carriage than the reſt of them, and. had a 
reſpect for Plato, Xenocrates, Ariſtotle aud 

heoparaitus : ? Twas with this Panetias, 
with Polybias, with Lelivs, and with Te- 
rence, that this great Mar us'd to retreat 
out of 'Town, in his latter Days, to avoid 
the Corruption of the Times, then begun 
and ſpreading apace; and when I confider 
him. thus, ſo well skilPd to make the belt 
aſe of Life in all Events ; Bold and Active 
in War, Gentle and Studiousin Peace, re- 
tiring trom the noiſe of his own Fame, 
encompaſs? d by the moſt ingenious Friends, 
and the actable and faithtul Counſellors ; 
and Virtue and Modeity carefully cheriſh'd, 
in the mzi4/? of the veſt Senſe and the greateſt 

Coxrage; when 1 conlider him in theſe 


+ Vid. Cicer. de fiaib. lib. 4. in item olfation. pro Mu- 
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Circumſtances, IT cannot but think him 
the Wiſeſt, the Beſt, the Happieſt of all 
the Romans, and that in ſome reſpetts; the 
Retirement of Scipio Amilianus is to be 
prefer'd beforethe Court of Augn/tns. 

Thus did the Szoic Philoſophy come re- 
commended to the Romans, and appear'd 
at firſt ſo Beautiful in theſe Men that it 
cou'd not well be refifted ; but if it 4hex 
prevaiPd, through <hozce, it quickly grew 


| neceſſary for them afterwards; for they 


were forc'd to call it to their affiſtance, in 
its rougheſt and moſt frightfal ſhape, in the 
dreadful Calamities which they fell into, 
under the Bloody Tyranny of Marrs, 
Sylla, &c. |} as I obſerv*d before; then was 


| it that Se/f--mmaurther began to be in wogue; 


then was 1t made ufe of by the Luxurious 
and Cowardly, as well as by the Brave ; 
all ſeeking for caſe, by voluntary Death, 
from the horrid Barbarities of thoſe Tinfes, 
and though the Srozc ne? loſt ſome 

ul Reign of 
Auguſtus, yet it regain'd it again with 
greater Reputation than ever, under Ty- 
berias, and continued fo: to do under his 
immediate Succeſſors; for then the great- 


eſt part of the People of Quality (as a 


j Chap. 9. 
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, Modern Critic * obſerves) turn'd States 
- tocnablethemlſelves to. ſupport with-Cons. 
' ſtancy, the incertain Humour of that Jean 
lous Diſſembler. ' 

But the chief Advantage which tlie 
Principle of Self-murther had in that 

'/ Age, and which remains. very dazling to. 
\ . this Day, in fome Mens Eyes; it drew 
from the Writings of, three. great Men, 

that were Stoics, Seneca, Epiftetus, and Au- 
toninus ; all well iſtor'd'in other Reſpects, 

with excellent Rules for the improvemeatr, 

of Mens. Manners, with noble 9iſ-- 
coveries of Reaſon, and _=_ encouy. 
ragements to. Virtue; it-will be neceſſary, 

to compleat the removal of this Prejudice, 

to take a ſhort view of each of theſe Per- 

ſons, and ſhew by a few Inſtances drawa 

out of their Books, how zxconſitext this 
Do#trine of Self-murther is with thoſe other- 


things which are there deliver'd, 

Seneca is the: firlt in time, and who by 
the Ingratitude and Injuſtice of Nero in his 
Death, as well as by his Writings, has ac- 
quired great Reputation; but how juſtly 
upon this lait Azcount, that great Judge: 
Quintilian will tell us; + He was not very exadt 
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in his Philoſo hy; but a notable Profetutor 


of Vice : He has many excellent Sentences, and 
many things worth the Reading, relating to#10- 
rality; but moſt of them are corrupted by his 
Style, and that the more dawgerouſly, becauſe he . 

ounds with pleaſing Faults. Tou would hear- - 
tily wiſh, ſays he, that he had written with is 
own Wit, but then that it had been guided by 
another Man's Judgment. He is ſo very fond 
of every thought, that he always forgets 


-his Argument to my his Wit, and yet 
fa 


through Aﬀettation of ſaying things prerity 
he ſays a great many very ſilly ; br In . 


ſtance, * Injurioſum eſt rapto vivere, at con- 
tre pulcherrmum rapto mori; here the Wit 
is as flatas the Argument is falſe; for what 
is rapium Can never be be pulerum ;, ſome- 
times indeed he has*fomething ob/e, but 
it ſeems to be againſt his will. While he 
aims at, ſomething extravagant which he 
is not able to reach : His thought becomes 


reaſonable and juſt by chance; *ris lofty, but 


he intended it to be oz of fieht; *ris regular 
and great, but had he ſucceeded in his aim, 
it had been Monſtrous and Gygantick ; while 
he is ſpeaking of the moſt ſolemn parts of 
Philotophy, and has juſt wound you up 
into a Veneration of him, he often falls 
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into a Frolick of a ſudden, and ſtarts aſide 
in ſome jirking Period, and makes you 
aſham'd of the Attention you have given 
him : In aWord to declaim againſt Lax- 
in a perfum'd ftike, to talk of nothing. 
ut Mortes meras, as he fays of himſelf in 
Effeminate Harangues, to offer a few Pojnts 


. Inſtead of Arguments, may entertain per-'.. 
' haps for a while, but-never, never per- 


ſwade: Nay, there ſeemsto be agreat deal of 
Reaſon in what a Modern Author ſays of 
him, * I never read his Writings without an 
Opinion quite contrary to that hich he would 
recommend to me ; if he would perſwade me to 
Poverty, T long for Reches: His Virtue frigh- 


' gens me, XC. | It would not be difficult if 


this were. a proper place to make this 
G od by ſeveral Inſtances; but my Sub- 
ject confines me to ſuch alone as are Con- 
traditory to Self-murther. Firſt let us 
hear him, as to matt.r of Extreme Pain ; 
He denies that a wiſe Man can ever be other- 
wiſe than Happy though in | one's Torments ; 
that ſince Happineſs conliits in being Virtus 
os, and Virtye conliſts in bearing Pain or 
Torture well ; he that does ſo, which a Stoic 
always will, muſt be Happy. Epicarss, he 
tells us, ſays, That a wiſe Man might cry, 
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in * Phalaris's Bull,How ſweet is this ? The 
ſame wrote to his Friend upon Ins Death 
Bed thus, + This u the laſt ani moſt hap- 
py Day of my Life, and yet he was Tor- 
mented at that Moment, with the S:rax- 
gury and an Ulcer in his Bowels; upon 
which he reflets, this Voice was heard in the 
very ſhop of Pleaſare.. Why ſhonld this then 
ſeem zncredible among thoſe that profeſs to obey, 
not Pleaſure, but Virtae? 

In another place || he admires one Des 
metrius for calling a Cuiet Life, without 
any incurſions of Fortune, 4 dead Sea; to have 
nothing to ſtir you up, to whet and try the firm 
weſs of your Mind upon, t not, ſays he, Tran 
quility, but being becalm'd. Attalus the Sto» 
zc us'd to ſay, I had rather be in Fortunes 
Camp, than in her Lap: Suppoſe I am Tore 
turd, I begr it bravely, why then tiff well, I 
am put to Death, yet ſtill I ſuffer valianthy, 
why that is well too, Fpicurus would tell you 
"twas delicious; but I will not apply ſo effeminate 
4 Word to ſo glorious a thing, IT am Barn, 
but not Conguer'd; why thes ſhould not this 
be Deſirable, rather than Dreadful? I do not 
mean the being Burnt, but the being Uncon» 
querable: Nothing is ſo admirable, ſo lovely 


« Virtue; whatever ſhe commanas «s to ſuffer 
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' &s not only Good but Deſirable. This is one 
of his moſt common, Topics; and yet ex« 
traordinary Pain 1s one of thechief Cauſes 


whichSozcs aſſign tor the reaſonableneſs of 


Selt-murther. | 

-It we conſider him alſo as to the Gods, 
ſometimes we find him very Reaſonable 
and Submiſſive. Thus * I do not obey God ſo 
. wuch, as aſſeut to him: It is by choice and 
not neceſſity, that I follow him. Nothing ſhall 
ever befal me that I will receive diſcontented- 
ly, or with 4 malancholy look. There no 


kiad of Tribute, but what IT will pay readily; 


yet all the things which Men uſe to groan under, 
and tremble at, are but the Tribute of . Life, 
ec. 

. + Tix beſt toendure what you cannot mend, 
and follow that God without murmuring, who 
orders all things : He is but an ill Souldier that 
with groans js ah his General ;, wherefore let us 
receive his Orders Cheerfully, and cry out tn the 
Words of Cleanthes: . 


Lead 03 O Deſtiny ! and thou O Jove, 
Whatever you ordain, behold” I move. 

I follow gla4ly---- ſhould T ſhrink---- yet flill 
Lead on: 1 follow though againf myW ill. 


——_— ttt? 


—— 
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. $0 let us live (ſays he) and ſo ſpeak, that 
Fate may find us prepar'd and chearful ; that 
Mind is great indeed which reſigns it ſelf ap to 
God, but that us little and degenerate which is 
always ftruggling, always thinking amiſs of the 


Government of the World; and will be for the 


corretting of the Gods, rather than it ſelf. 
This is very ſolid, take it alone, but joyn 
the Principle of Self-murther to it, and it 
can mean — but he does not al- 
ways keep in theſe Bounds, to give one 
Inſtance only. Speaking of Philoſophy, 
* By this, ſays he, you ſball n8t only excel all 
 Mankindbymuch; but the Gods ſhall not mach 
excel you. Wou'd you know the only difference 
between you anAl them ? *tis this, they will live 
longer. — Nay there us ſomething in which 
reſpec 4 wiſe Man ( a Stoic) exceeds God: 
For his Wiſdom is owing to his Nature not. 
himſelf : How glorious a thing is it to have the 
Weakneſs of « Man, and yet the Security of | 


4 God === Such ſtuff as this is very Con- . 
ſiſtent with Self-murther, for when a Man - 


has loſt his Wits he is accountable for no- 
thing, But how very unlike himſelf is 
this Man? How full of Palpable Contra- 
ditions, and therefore how little to be 
regarded ? 
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- ling ones ſelf, yet heliv'd to a great Age- 
. And this ſeems owing very much to th 


(178) | 
The next eminent Stoick among the 
Romans was Epittetss, a Man of an hum- 
ble Mind, and moft virtuous Life. As 
much above Sexece in-all other reſpetts, 
as he was below him in his Fortune: For 
he was a Slave, lame, and exceeding 


poor; and yet had ſufficient amends made, 
; } 


m by Providence for all theſe Evils, by 
the Greatneſs of his Underſtanding, and ' 
his Virtue, as two ancient Greek Verſes, 
delign'd for his Statue, tell us,” 


A Slave T ns, and in my Body main'd, 
As Irus poor ; yet by the God's eſteem'd. 
id 


Tho? 'the Principle of Self-murther is 
ſcatter'd up and down thoſe Diſcourſes, 
which are colleted by his Followers; we 
may from hence obſerve that he labour'd 
node three of thoſe things at once, Poverty, 
Lameneſs, and Slavery whichthe Stoicks 
reckon'd to be reaſonable Cauſes for kil- 


at 
lively ſenſe which he had of God's Good- 
neſs, . and that perfect Submiſſion where- 
with he receiv'd all the Diſpenſations of 
his Providence: Thus Arian epretint 
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him breaking out into a Rapture of Gra- 
titude. | 


* If we had any Common Senſe, ſays he, 


what ſhou'd we do elſe, either in Publick or Pri- 
vate, than ſing Hymns to God, magnifie and 
praiſe him? Onught we not when djgging, plow- 
ing, or eating, to do this? — And ſince moſt 
Men are too dull or ignorant to do ſo, ſhowd 
there not be ſome one that ſhou'd diſcharge this 
Office for the reſt ?---What then canT do better, 
4 lame and decrepit Old Man, than celebrate my 
God? Were I a Nizhtingal, I wou'd do as 4 
Nightingal, or a Swan, what became 4 Swan ; 
but as T am endow'd with Reaſon, 1 will 


: always Praiſe God. This is my Duty, and 


this I will perform while I have my Being, and 
to the ſame Employment exhort you all, If a 
Criple, a Beggar, a Slave cou'd do thus, 
who can ever be excuſable for being In- 
grateful to Heaven? Tt 
_ Thus too as to Submiſſion to God ;' Did 
T ever murmur at the Methods of thy Prov 
dence ? I was Sick (ſo were others too indeed) 
when thou thoughteſt fitting ; but I was ſo wil= 
lingly: I was Poor tos, «s thou wouldſt harg 
it, but Twas ſo gladly. I never bore any Office, 
and becauſe thou wauldſt not have me, I never 


deſired it ; but didſt thay ever know me D ſcom- 


_—.—_ 
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. » zemted upon this Account ? Did not I always 
_ . approach thee with a _—_— Countenance, 
ready to obey thy Commands? Wouldſt thou 
have me be gone, 'I am ready to obey, 1 render 
thee all thanks imaginable that thou haſt vouch- 
ſafed to let mt thus long behold thy Works, and 
concar withal the = / pram of thy Provi- 
"dence: O may Death find me meditating upon 
__ ot Writing or Reading fuch things 
as theſe, . 
* Dare tolift up thy Eyes to God and ſay, 
Uſe me hereafter however thou pleaſeſt ; I am 
of the ſame” mind with thee, and perfeitly in- 
different as to all Events. Lead me whereever 
thou thinkſt fitting, Give me what part thon * 
pleaſeſt to Play, whether a Magiſtrate or a 
Private Perſon, a Rich or a Poor Man, at 
Home or in Baniſhment : I will defend thy 
Providence before Men, inevery one of theſe 
Events, and' demonſtrate the Nature and the 
, feaſonablenels of them. O wondrous force 
of Reaſon! What brighter Beams were 
- ever darted from the Light of Nature ? 
but alas to what purpoſe. can they ſhine 
when joined with the Principle of Self- 
| murther ? What force of Eloquence can 
ever Reconcile Reſignation ma Rebellion, 
Dependaxce arid Deſpair ? | 


© Ib, lib. 2, cap- 16- 


To 
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To theſe let me add the Emperour A»- 
toninus, Who was one of the wiſeſt and 
the beſt, as well as one of the greateſt 
Men of all Antiquity ; there is a Natural 


_ Sweetneſs and Goodneſs which runs thro? 


. all his Writings, which ſoftens the rough air 


- 


of Stoiciſm, not but that theyalways retain 
the d;gx:ty of his Quality. Sometimes he ex- 
ceedsEpifhergs inthe Solidity of his thoughts, 
always keeps up to him, and ever falls 1nto 


| the Rants or Levities of Sexeca: One of 


| Lib. 6. $Sett; 5. 


the chiet things that he thanks the Gods 
for, was the doing good to others; this was 
his Study as much as'the Improvement of 
himſelf. And this not only the meaneſt of 
his Subjects, but his worſt Enemies found, 
as ſoon as he could be made ſenſible thag 
be had any, for although he. was ever 
fond of forgiving Injuries, yet. he was 
one of the laſt that diſeover'd them: * 
The beſt way of Reveree, ſays he, is not tg 
become like him who injuries you : Delight 
and pleaſe thy ſelf in this ane thing alone, the paſ= 
ſing continually from one Att of doing good to 
Mankind to another after God's Example. Did 
God ever intruſt ſo much Power ſo well, or 
was he ever Repreſented better? but let ug 
hear him inRelation to the Subjet inHand, 


$6.8 0 '” OE 
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Speaking 
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 bonins, ſays he, taught me to be always 


” nd 


| (18 2) | 
Speaking of what he had learnt from his 
Relations, Friends] or Maſters : 13 


rees 
to be unalterably Conſtant, to have regard to 
nothing elſe, no uot. in the leaſt, but right Rea- 


ſon, to be evermore the ſame in acuteſt!Pains, 
loſs of Children, or tedious Diſeaſes. 


|| Remember thou art old, ſays he to him- ** 
ſelf, and ſuffer not thy Reaſon, thy Principal + 
Part, to ferve any longer ; to he mov'd back- 
ward and forward by any Paſſion; nor vo take 
Hl thy preſent Deſtiny, or decline thy future. 

+ Let every Aftion and every Thought be 


ſuch as if thou wert juſt leaving Life, and if 


there he Gods to leave it can be no harm; for 


. they cannot intend their Creatures any Miſchief, 
: If there be not Gods, or if they take no care 


of humane Afairs : To what parpoſe u it #0 
live in ſuch a World, as is without Gods, 
or without Providence ; but there are Gods, 
and they do fake care of Mankind, and have 
pat it intotheir Power not to fall into any of 
thoſe things which arereally Evil, &c. 

' *'Be thou (my Soul!) like unto ſome Pro. 
wontory, upon which the Billows beat conting-+ 
ally ; © that remains unmovd,and forces *em 


to fall off op either ſide, and ſlide gently into a 


* Lib. 1. Sect. 5. | Ib, Set. 16, F Lib. 2.Set g. 
* Lib, 4. Sh. 31. 
Calm, 


| ; 
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Calm. Shall I cry out poorly, Unhappy me 
EH this or chat bell _ wt 7th 
«, Happy me, whoam able to bear it; 
who a rs ſpockt with what T feel now, 
mor frightewd with what may come hereafter ; 
' fuch an Accident might have happend to any 
one as well as me, but no body cou'd: have born 
z ſo wellas I. Why ſbou'd I call any thing © 
Unhappineſs, which cannot reach or injure 
Humane Natare? Search into thy ſelf impar- 
tially, Can that which has hefally thee, make 
thee leſs Temperate, leſs Modeſt, leſs Knowing, 
or leſs Prudent ? Can it hinder thee 'froms bei 
Jaft or Generous ? If not, remember when 
Accident inclines thee to be diſcontented, Re- 
member I ſay, that the thing which befalls 
you ts really no Unhappineſs in its own Nature 
but that you are able to ſupport it undauggedly 
i areal and great Happeneſs, x 

* He that runs away from his Maſter is4 
Fugitive : The Law is our Common Maſter, 
he that declines obeying that runs away fromit ; 
and thus does that Man who Marmures, R ages, 
or Trembles at what has been, is, or Teal be 
done ;, by him who Governs all things; who ts 
that Law which diſtributes, to every one of us, 
m—— arts of our Obedience, 1 cowd 

ly mend wi more Inſtances, for they 


» Lib, 10, Sect, 23s 


— —_ AO. a —_ ad. | 


Ng are 


" 
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are to be met withal in almoſt every Page- 
- * of his Book; if I did not think theſe ſuf. 


{cient to iGew how Inconſiſtent Self-mur- - 
thor is with the other things which he 
Teaches, 

But jt is obſervable, that this great Man 
ſeems to be ſenſible of this himſelf; He 
never inculcates this Principle with that 
Heat and Viotence which theothers do : He 
cou'd not quit it wholly, as he was a Store, 


.it being the CharaQteriſtic of that Set, 


et he mentions it but twice or thrice, T__ 
think in all his Book, and that too in ſo 
ſhorrznd light a manner, that he ſeems 


'to be aſham'd of it, and to be Conſcious 


how Contradittory this was to that Sub+ 
miſſion to Providence, that Magnanimi- 
ty agd Conſtancy in all Events, which he ' 
recommends continually, and indeed it 
was impoſſible that it ſhould take any 


' root ino excellent a Temper : His great 


m___ to the Gods, his Natural. Good- 
neſs and Moderation, made his Mind 
zeld readily to all the Diſpenſations of 
rovidence: Whereas the Vain, the Stub- 
born and Obſtinate Mind, as it is quick- 
ly incens'd, fo it ſnaps ſhort immediately, 


' and breaks rather than yields, even to God 
Rn yields, 


' . ** Thay 
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Thus Thave given an Account of 
firſt Riſe of the Stoic Philoſophy, ſhew'd the 
Time when it began to appear among, the 
Romans, ' the Cauffs of its Progreſs, how 
the Principle of Se/f-murther in particular, 


come to be in Requeſt, and to be put in 


Execution ; haw Izconſtent this is with the 
other Principles of that Se&, and particu- 
larly. with what « 7aught by thoſe Three 
Authors, whoſe Authority has Recom- 


mended it ſo much to the World; and if 


what has been faid is true, as any one 
that Queſtions it may eaſily. find if they 
will Examine the Authors which I have 
referr'd to, which I intreat them to do; 
then this grgat Prejudice, rem upon 
the Dofrine and Example of this Wiſe and 
Virtaous Seft, ought not to ſway any lon- 
ger with them, | 
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CHAP. XL 


Cato's Cafe conſidered is Particalar, His 
Charatter. His Enmity againſt Czfar, 
The ſeveral Circumſtances of his Death, 
What may moſt Probably have been the true 
Cauſe of it. And of the great Encomiums + 
which were given him afterwards. 


| the Roman Nation, and of the Phi- 
loſophy of the Srwcs,, the way lies the 
more open to conſider the Caſe of Caty's 
Death; who was ſo great an Ornament to 
both, and whoſe Example 8 ſo much 
pleaded in the behalf of Self-murther. 
Nothing is more reaſonable than that 
one or more ill Aftions ſhou'd eſcape the 
Cenſure of Poſterity ; under the Splen- 
dour of a great many good ones; but the 
Perverſeneſs of ſome People will not allow 
of this, who being given to think out of the 
way, and maintain dangerous Paradoxes, 
are always ſearching into the Lives of 
reat Men, to pick out ſomething to juſtt- 
e their Pretences. | 
Wherefore though it be a. very ill office 
to diſturb the Aſhes of the Dead, and to 


call infQueſtion thoſe Encomiums, _ 
| ve 


H4ms thus given ſome Account of 
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have ſince ripen'd into Glory, yet ' 


when - pgs _ be _ = 
rouſly abus'd,and great Names 

4 inſtead of ſound | Femme it iy ab 
folutely. neceſſary - to enquire into the 
Matter of Fa&, as well for the Vindicati- 
on of the Dead, as the Information of the 
Living, * | | 

. Of all the Examples that are _ 
for Self-murther,Cto is the moſt Conſider- 
able; wherefore in order to the mak! 

a right Judgment of this Matter, it wy 
be neceſiary todo theſe things | 


- 7, To form ajuſt and true Idea of him, 
by conſidering his particular Temper, and 
what it was that diſtinguiſh'd him from 
other Men. > 

2. To conlider him as he ſtood in Rela» 
tion ro Czſa ar. ; 

3- To ExamineexaQly the ſeveral Cir- 
cumfſtances of his Death, and from theſe 
ſhew the true Cauſes of it: And when 
this is done, f 

4. To inquire into the Reaſons uſually 
given for its beirig ſo much applauded, and 
aſhgn the true ones. 


T. We are to form a juſt Tdea of him, 
&c. © To this End we are to conſider un 


a 
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. + the firſt Place, That he liv'd in ſuch anAges, 

wherein the Common-wealth was at the 
very worſt; the lower ſort as well as the 
higher were Drown'd in Lexary, and by 
their Expenſive Vices lay open to the Bribe- 
ry and Corruption of the Ambitious; The 
Laws and Liberties of Rome, the Pablick 


'Good which their Anceſtors had Studied 7 - 


and Improved with ſo much Glory, 
were quite forgotten ; and ſeveral Parties 
form*d to «ſarp, not defend the Govern- 
ment; Places of greateſt Truſt and Au- 
thority were /o/d Pablickly, and they who 
bought 'em made haſte to be whole again 
by /e/lizg Truth and Juſtice. Among thefe 
Corruptions Cato grew up untainted in his 
Integrity, not to be work*'d upon by the 
Inmpunity, or rather the Reputation of theſe * 
Crimes, nor' to: be frighted be being left 
ſingle and a/oze; but bravely oppoſing 

himſelf againſt the Enemies of his Coun- 
try, notwithſtanding the Pride and Inſo- 
tence of their Wealth or Power: Indeed 
never was there a more ſincere Lover of the 
Publick Good ; never did any Man incur 
ſo many Dargers to hinder the paſſing of ' 
> Factious _ Deſtructive Laws : No bo- © 
dy found out ſo ſoon the Ambitious Deſigns 
of Pompey and Ceſar, no one oppos'd *em 
fo /azg, though back'd by the Bribed — 

an 
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and Maltitade at home, and by two Viatos 
rious Armies abroad. Notwithſtanding he 
was ſometimes pull'd out of the Roſftram, 
Pelted with Stones, threaten'd by the Sol- 
diers, dragg*d towards Priſon; he coptinu- 
ed ſtill to wpbraid the Magiſtrates with their = 
Corruption, and the People with their Dall- 
eſs: Tn a Word, if we conſider Cato is 
private, none was more Chaſte, more Up- 
right, more Studious of Virtue; if we - 
behold him in» Publick, none was more 
Couragious to accuſe and condemn the Gul» 
ty, and to Proted# the Innocent. Yet his hu- 
mour was always Auſtere and Rigid, of 
which he gave very early Signs by his 
Voice, Looks and Attions; hewas ſeldom 
obſerv*d fo much as to Smile when he was 
a Boy ; he was flow to Learn, Spoke lit- 
tle; was not to be terrify*d into any thing 
which he had not a mind to, as appear'd 
by his ſettled Look and ſullen Silence; 
when one of his Uncles Friends held him 
out of the Window, and threatend toyler 
him fall. * 

ThisTemper prepar'd him ſo-much for the 
Stoic Philoſophy, that + one ſays very well - 
of him, he was a Szoic by Conſtitution; and 


» SeePlutarch in his Life | 

jeune Caton fut ſtoicien par temperament. R 

Reflex, fir ia Philoſ. cap, 10, ae FE 
a. there 
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; therefore when he once came to Study it; 
he embrac'd it fo eagerly, and overſhot 
himſelf ſo much, while he aim*d to excel all 
others that Profeſt it, that this which - 
improv*d others did him harm; and the 
Philoſopher was plainly a Diſadvantage 70 
the Roman. For this made him Obſtznate 
rather than Conſtant, Moroſe inftead of | 
being Grave, and Soure when he wou'd be. 
moſt S:zcere : His Humour was not only 
. always overcaſt, but ſometimes broke out 
upon his beſt Friends in indecent Paſſions; 
his "Temper was rather Szif than Steady, 
for he was as Inflexible in the Wrozg as mn 
the Right; he withſtood Compaſſion as re- 
ſolutely as Bribery, and avoided common 
Decency as much as Flattery; he would 
come into the Foram with nothing but his 
under Garment on, and that looſe, : his 
Boſom and his Feet bare, and in this Con- 
dition fit upon the Bench when he was 
Pretor ; and paſs Sentence of Death upon 
thoſe of the beſt Quality : Prolemy King of ' 
Egypt being at Rome, and deſiring to ſpeak 
with him, he ſent back word, as he was 
upon the, Cloſe-ſtool, that he might come to 
him, if he had any thing to ſay to him. When 
he return'd from Cyprus, and the Conſuls, 
Prxtors, and all the Senate came out. in 


Proceſſion to- the Ther Bank, :t0 __ 
um 


._ <Ca9n } 
him with the greateſt Honour, he minded 
*em not in the leaſt, row'd by *%em, and 
Landed higher. 
This give a ſuſpiczon of his ſetting too 
yu a value his Actions, and bei 
ble to "nr 7 of vain Glory,” eſpect- 
ally when upon Czcero's —— the 
Tables from the Capitol, whereig that. 
which had paſ#d during the Tri | 
of Clodizs, (who was advanc'dto that 
Office wa a_ _ was the moſt In- 
amons VV retc t rofligate e) Was 
Recorded; -q _— —_ Terur om A- 
ain, becauſe xpedition to "Cyprus 
jB_ otherwiſe . have been forgotten ; 
which ſays a Learne+ Hiſtorian *, he 
valued himſelf upon extremely, and 
deſir'd of all things to have that con- 
firm'd. | | 
His oppoſing the Agrarian Law which 
Czſar paſt, ( by outrageous Violence) and 
et afterwards Swearing to defend it, wowd 
ve made any one- hope that he —_ 
have abated ſomething of his rigid Hu- 
mour for the Pablick ; but this he 
wou'd never be perſwaded to, but rejeQ- 
ed the offer, which Pompey made of Mar- 


b—_— 


_* ©* Dion, Caſſius. lib. 39. Item Plutarch. in Cicer. & 
Catone. | 
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+ vying his Daughter, which wou'd have pre- 
vented his Affinity with Czſar, and the 
League with Craſſus, which immediatel 
followed : Afterwards, when it was till 
in his Power to make amends for this falſe 
Rep, and he own'd that zo way could ſave 
the Liberty of Rome but his being Conſul ; he 
refus'Jt0 apply to the People in the uſual 
manner as other Candidates always did, 
and for this very Reaſon +only, /oft it; 
by theſe Paſſages, and many others which 
I cov*dadd, it muſt appear that this great 
Man had his Failings, that he was not al- 
together free from Vanity, that his Stub- 
borngeſs was injurious not only to his 
Friends, but to his Country. 


IT. Let us confider him in 'the next 
place in relation to Cz2/ar; never were 
any two Perſons in the World more con- 
trary || in their Humours and Manners, 
Czſar was Polite, Aﬀable, Courteous, de- 
- firous of Power by any means whatever, 
Praiſing, Giving, Helping, Obliging; 
which oppoſition of Temper was enough 
to breed Enmity between any two Men, 


. —_—  —— 
—_— —— 


+ Dion Caſſius. lib. 4r. 
{ See the Characters of theſe two great Men excellently 


drawn by Saluſt, Bell, Catilin, 


engag'd 
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engag'd often in the ſame Place, and a* 
bout the fame Afairs; but this was great*- 
ly encreaſt by Family Injuries, Cefar's 
Intimacy with Serw/ia,Cato's Siſter, being 
the talk of all Rowe; this Cato himſelf was 
confirmd in by an odd Accident : During 
one of the Debates concerning Catiline!s 
Conſpiracy, Cezſar receiv*d a Billet in the 
Senate-houſe; Cato who had inſinuated 
before that he had been privy to their.Pro- 
cegdings, and thinking ſomething might 
be in,that Paper to that purpoſe, demand- 
ed to ſee it; but only found in it fome- 
thing very kind from- his Siſter, which 
tmiade him throw it at him in a Rage, cal- 
ling him Drunkard : 'The hatred which 
was thus grounded, increas'd to ſuch a de- 
= afterwards, that he mov'd that Cz/ar 
ou'd be given up to the Galls, oppos'd 
him. furiouſly 1n every thing : Ceſar on his 
fide writ a bitter Invective againſt him, 
wherein he ridicuPd his Auſterity, and: 
reproach*'d him for ſeveral Vices. This, if 
we conſider. how deſirous of Glory, and 
how very much inclin'd to Paſſion Cats 
was; (no Man ever more, notwithitand- 
ing his being ſo ſevere a Sz9/c) muſt needs 
have mingled his private Exmity with his 
concern for the publick Good; and out of 
this in great meaſure was 1f that he fided 
O witle 
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with Pompey , who he knew had the 
' fame Deſigns upon the publick Liberty 
which Cole had. 

After the Battle of Pharſalia, he went 
into Africa, hearing that Pompey was re- 
tid that way, and meeting with the 
news of his Murther upon that Coaſt, 
conſults with Scipio and Juba about op- 
poling Cz/ar in Africa; leaves them the 
"Command of the Fjeld, and puts himſelf 
into Vfica, which he made a Magazine, 
and where he ſoon receiv'd the news of 
their defeat. | 


III. And now we come in the next 
Place to conſider the Circumſtances of his 
Death, which require particular Attention, 
in order to the judging of the reaſonable- 
neſs of it. | 

As ſoon as the news,of the Defeat at 
Thapſus, was confirm'd by Letters from 
Scipio and Juba, he endeayour'd to per- 
ſwade the People of Uticato reſift Cz/ar ; 
but finding *em averſe to it, and not to be 
' truſted, he gives *em an account of the 
Stores; and upon this, Feuds encreaſfing 
between the Italians and Africans in the 
Town, and both being in danger from 
the Naumidian Horſe that had fled thither 


from the Battle , he endeavours to pre- 
{erve 


OI an is. 
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ſerve one Party from another, beſeeching 
ſome of the Horſe, even with Tears, not 
to leave the Roman Senators, that were 
with him, to the Perfidiouſneſs of the 
Africans. : | | 

I will not ſuppoſe that his great Spirit 
was broken upon this occaſion, or that 
this ſudden mildneſs of Temper, which never 
appear*d in his whole Life in Publick be- 
fore, was the effect of any thing but kind- 
neſs and good nature towards that People 
wh admitted him into their City ; 
but it is plain that if he had then' made 
uſe of ſomething of that ſteddy Reſolu- 
tion wherewith he had oppos'd Merellrss 
and Czſar in the Foram formerly, it | 
—_ have been of greater benefit to his 

arty. | 
. yy Rs hearing that Cz/ar marched 
towards him and Laci#s Caz/ar offering 
ro intercede for him, he refuſes it ; telling 
him, * If I wowd ſave my. Life, Fir ought to 
o my ſelf, but I will not be beholden to the 
7 vant or any Att of his. Imjuſt ice, and "tis 
unjuſt for him to pretend-to pardon thoſe as 4 
Lord over whom he has zo Lawful Power. 
"Chis is full of Perſonal and Paſſionate ha- 
tred: However he perſwades his Son to 


m—__— 
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go to him. He iook alſo great care to 
diſſwade his Friend Statilins, who was a 
Szoic, a great Imitator of Cato, and a 
* kzown Ceſar -hater, (as Plutarch calls him 
obſervably) from laying Hands upon 
hifnſelf: After this he ſups according to his 
Cuſtom, bur there ariſing a Stoical Queſti- 
on concerning Lrberty, he maintains it 
with ſo much heat, as to give ffaſpicion to 
his Friends that he deſign'd to Murther 
himſelf, which made his Son ſteal away 
his Sword: Afterwards retiring into his 
Chamber, he :encreaſes their fears by ta- 
king tkeave af his Son and Friends, and 
embracing them 1in a more paſſionate man- 
ner than uſual ; when they were gone he 
takes P/ato's Dialogue of the Soul, and 
Reading it, calls for his Sword, but no 


body bringing it, wherr he had ask*d for. 


it twice or thrice, he calls for all his 
Servants,falls into ſuch a Rage, and ſtrikes 
one of them with ſo much Yzolexce that 
he wounds his own Hand, and in ſuch 
a manner too, that it hindred him from 
killing himſelf out-right afterwards ; then 
he cry*d out aloud that his Son and his 
Servants had betray*d him to the Enemy, 
Naked and Difarn'd ; upon which his 


® Korner hs prgtues on, 
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Son and Friends running in Weeping, and 
Embracing him, he ſtarts up and looking 
fiercely upon them, crys, When and were was 
2t that T loſt my Underſtanding * Why does not 
ſome body foro teach me what T ought to do, 


that I muſt be diſarm'd and not 4. wh to take 
my own Meaſures ? And you dutiful, Sir ! 


why do not you tye your Fathers Hands behind 
him, that Czſar when he comes may find me 
Helpleſs and Defenceleſs ? —— As If Twant- - 
ed a Sword, when I can die, if I thought fits 
ting, by ſtoping my Breath 4 little, or daſh- 
ing my Brains againſt the Wall ; upon this 
his Son going out Weeping, he turns to 
the two Philoſophers Demetrins and Apol- 
lonides, who only were left with him; 


- And are you too of opinion, fays he, that 4 


Man of my Age ought to be ford to Live, and 
ao you ſit here to watch me, or do you bring any 
new Reaſon why Cato deſpairing of — 
means of Safety, ought to accept it from his 
Enemy? If you do, let me hear it, that throws 
ing off thoſe Principles according to which we 
have hitherto Liv'd, and being made more 
wiſe by Czfar, we may be the more beholding 
to him, &c. After this they going out, 
and the Sword being brought him, he 
cry'd now I am my on: Read over Platg's 
Phzdo twicamore, and about. break of Da 
Stabs himſelf, , But this not being ſufficy- 
Q 3 _ 


5 4. » 
ent to kill him, and the Wound being 
bound up he rends it open again, puſhes 
back the Surgeons, tears his Bowels in 
ices Witiz his own Hands, and Expires; 
; That which is moſt ſtrange in all this 1s, 
his Reading Plato's Phedo ſo often, be- 
Cauſe there is not one Paſſage in it to en- 
courage Self-murther, but many againſt 
'# ; nay, the whole is ſo; for no one that 
admires the Death of Socrates, can ever 
dic like Cato, | 
Mont aigne quarrels with thoſe whoim- 
te Cato's Death to fear of Cz/ar, or to 
vain Glory; Senſeleſs People ſays he, * he 
would rather have perform'd an handſome, 
jaſt and generous Action, to have had Igno- 
priny for his Reward, than for Glory. 1 do 
not think Cato indeed was ever capable of 
fear, his Conrage was perfectly Roman, and 
never faild his Integrity, and if he was 
capable of vain Glory in ſome Paſſages of 
his Life, Icannot ſee any ground for the 
leaſt Imputation of it in his Death. This 
was owing much to his inflegjble Temper, 
and to that Set which he profeit even to 
Oitentation : But it is to be ſuſpeted thar 
his hatred to Ceſar was the chief cauſe of it ; 
that this miſlead his Judgment, made him 


— 
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give all for gone too ſoon, and drove hifi in- 
to thoſe frange Paſſions which he fell into 
before he Stabb'd himſelf, and that farious 
Rage in which he Expir'd afterwards : Sta- 
tilius who ſtrove to imitate him in all 


things, is faid to have been a profeſt Czſar- 
hater,all his laſt Words are full of Cz/ar,and 


I do not doubt but every one will grant 
- thatif Pompey had been in C2/ar's Circum- 
ſtances, Cato would have remov'd ſome 
whither, and not have killd himſelf; and 
this was the thing he ſbould have done, not 
ſurrender'd himſelf up to Cz/er, or ſent 
ro treat with him; this indeed had been 
below his CharaQer, hut retir'd and pre- 
ſerv'd himſelf for a better Opportunity 
of ſerving his Country; whereas by giving 
way tO his Paſſion and private Reſentments 
he contributed greatly to the rain of it. 


IV. This brings me fo enquire into the 
Reaſons which are uſually given for his 
| Death being ſo much applauded; and to 
aſſign the true ones. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that Cato dy'd 
for. the Liberty of Rome, and this is one of 
the chief Grounds upon which the Enco. 
miums of him were rais'd in after Ages; 
But it prov'd quite otherwile, for next to 
Pompey's Death, Cato's was the greateſt 

O4 | blew 
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- * Þlow that his Party ever receiv*d;tipon the 
News of it, Juba, Scipio and Petreius kill 
themſelves immediately, and Afranins 
ſurrendred, who was afterwards Slain. 
* *Theſe great Men had a dependance upon 
his Wiſdom, Honour and Reputation ;' das 
routed Troops offer'd to obey him; Juba 
'couv'd haverais'd another Army immedi- 
ately, or all of them might have gone 
over into Spain to Pompey's Son. Cato's 
Speech to the People of Urica is very Re- 
markable. That if they continud firm 4- 
gainſt Cxiar they wou'd avoid his Contempt, 
and the ſooner find his Mercy; that Cxziar was 
' perplext in many difficult Aﬀairs; that all 
Spain had declar'd for the younger Pompey; 
that Rome had not: yet taken the Toak 
wholly, but was ready to ſhake it off upon the 
firſt opportunity; that it had. fallen lower and 
yet raisd it ſelf, This was all very true, 
but then it was as true to him as to them, 
and ſince they rejected it, he ought to have 
follow'd it: And if he had done fo, how 
many more tryals might he have had tor 
- the Liberty of Rome, Africa had not been 
wholly loſt at that time, the younger 
Pompey would have had more time te 
have ftrengthned himſelf, or had he gone | 
to him with thoſe excellent Commanders 
Preradis and Afranias, "tis very my ble 
; thac | 
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that Ceſar might have loſt that Battle, - 
which was the oſt doubrful and moſt bloody 
that he ever fought ; and which he gain'd 
only through the folly of Labienus; or 
after that he might have retir'd into ſome 
place unknown, for the Roman Empire 
was not extended to that degree then, 
_ or ever after, that there was no place tore- 
tire to, no means of evading Tyrants fury 
but Self-murther: And though he could 
not have prevented Czſar's greatneſs, yet he 
wou'd {till have been « curb upon him, and 
at leaſt have made him uſe his Fortune 
more moderately; nor was it long before 
Opportunity did offer it ſelf to recover 
again his Countries Liberty. 

I do not think thatCato wou'd have been 
drawn into the Conſpiracy againſt Cizſar; 
I believe his great Mind was not capable 
of conſenting to the Murthering even of 
his mortal Enemy in ſo - 4 manner ; but 
afterwards he might poſſibly have joyn'd 
with them, ſupported the Virtue of Bra- 
ts, and reſtrain'd* the Fury of Caffius a= 
gainſt Anthony and young Ofavius, and 
wou'd have been 1n all reſpetts a great: 
ſtrength to their Party, for notwithſtand- 
ing Bratass Character, his Ingratitude te 
Cz/ar loft him many Thouſand Romans: 
that would gladly have come in to Cato. 


Where- 
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+ Wherefore if we conſider theſe things 
impartially, though it is commonly ſaid 
in Juſtification of Caro's Self-murther, that 
he dy*d for the Liberty of Rome, *tis plain 
that he /fabbd it himſelf; yet not purpoſely 
but accidentally, in fuch a manner as a Man 
that reſolves himſelf a Miſchief, might 

* -in his rage ſtab his own Father that 

. cling*d about him. 

There is one thing by which Czcero 
wou'd prove that Cato ought to have dy'd 
in this manner, and that is Decoram, * 
which is the ſame with maintaining a 
CharaQter; a certain likeneſs between all 
our AQtions, an unalterable equability of 
Life : &nd this is grounded upon the dif- 

| ference between Univerſal and particular 
Humane Nature, of which ſomething has 

Y been ſaid above; This aference of partica- 
lar Natures, which forms the ſeveral Cha- 

ratters of Men, i of that force, ſays he, that 
ſometimes one Man ought to kill himſelf, and 
yet another in the very ſame Circumitan- 
ces ought not ; For was + not Cato's Caſe the 
very ſame with thoſe others who ſurrenared 


themſelves to Cxfar in Ailrica? and yet per- 
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haps it would have been blumeable in them to 
have kild themſelves, becauſe their Manners 
were gentler and eaſier ; but as Natare had 
given Cato an incredible Gravity, and he had 
confirm d this by a perpetual Conſt ancy, and had 
always remain'd unmoveable in what he had 
once reſoly'd and undertaken, it became hins 
rather to die than to ſee the Tyrants Face. 

Here this great Man ſeems to give in 
too much to the Principles of the Sroics ; 
upon which (though well corrected in 0- 
ther places) that excellent Treatiſe is 
founded : They laid down in the firſt place, 
that a wiſe Man cow'd not poſſibly be miſt aken; 
upon this they advanc'd, That ſach « Mar 
ought never to change his Opinton, or wa 
. Living or Atting, but be always the ſame: 
Now if the fir ff cou'd have been zrue, the 
latter wou'd have been reaſonable ; but 
alas! it is far from being ſo, the wiſeſt and 
the beſt of Mankind may err in his Opi- 
nions and conſequently in hisActions ; and 
therefore nothing can be more dangerous, 
than to mantain that a Man ought ever to 
alter. "Tis true Levity and Inconſtancy are 
great and «manly Faults ; Hut next to the 
' not being- in any Errour" «t al! *tis the 
greateſt Wiſdom to get out of it quickly ; 
and the doing 10 is no more Levity and 

Inconitancy 
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| +| Inconſtancy than when a Man has 
miſtaken his way, and is running upon a 
Precipice, *tis Levity and ack Vis to 
turn back again, To perſiſt in an Errour is | 
Stupidity ; this 1s the Conſtancy the Deco- 
E rum Of Brutes; but to get: out afſoon as 
s poſſible, not only becomes the Dignity of 
humane Nature, but improves it in the 
higheſt manner, ſince every Errour we /eave 
the more we have of Truth, and conſe- 
quently partake the more of God himſelf. 
Decorum is the Beauty which is refleted 
from YVertuous Actions, the firſt care ſhowd 
be concerning the Actions, that they' be 1 
Virtuous, and the Decorum will follow na- 
tarally; but when People mind this firſt, 
*rwill be always of ill Conſequence. To 
obſerve a Reſolution feadzly 1s ſo much the 
worſe, if the Reſolution be not j«ft, and is 
no more than being poſitively in the wrozg, 
wherefore it ſhould have been prov*d firit 
/ — that Self-murther was Lawfz/, for if it be- 
not ſo, no Plea can be weaker than that of 
Decoram, which in this Caſe is nothing 
more than habitual Stubbornneſs and profeſs d 
Tajuſtice ; and as for the Evil which is ppe- 
tended here for Cato's dying; Namely, the 
ſeeing the Tyrants Face ; this was nof neceſſa- 
ry; he might and ought to have ſav'd him- 
{lf with the other Senators, and ſtrug- 
| p glgd 
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led ſtill *'againſt all Oppoſition, for rhe 
Publick Good, as Ifaid before; and then 
Rome might have receiv'd him with open 
Arms, as ſhe did Terentins Varro, after the 
Battle of Ca»nz, though loſt by his Raſh- 
neſs, becauſe he did not deſpair of her Safe- 
ty; or if ſhe had not, he had ſtill obſerv'd 
Da in the beſt the nobleſt way; for 
Daty will be always decent, and nothing elſe 
tan be truly ſo. | 
'This Paſſage of Ciceros's puts me in 
mind of whar I faid concerning him a- 
bove, when I brought him in againſt 
Self-murther : He is ſo direGtly in his Som- 
nin Scipionis, as Macrobius ſhews ſuffict- 
ently: * That Excellent Piece was writ- 
ten before Cato's Death ; when his Judg- 
ment was Free, Afterwards Cicero being 
of the ſame Party that Cato was, and be- 
ing carry'd away with that Torrent of Ap- 
plauſe which that Age run into. He 
makes all theſhifts he can to palliate and 
excuſe his killing of himſelf, and is very - 
hard put to it to do ſo, as may appear 
from the Inſtance which we have been 
juſt now diſcourſing of; and; his making 
Socrates's Caſe and his the fame, 1. *© 
T#ſcul. queſt. than which nothing can be 
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more unreaſonable; but ifany Body ſhould 
be ſo zealous in this matter as not to be fa- 
tisfy'd with this; his Authority ſhall be 
wav'd it they pleaſe. 

To conclude this Point, if it be ask*d af- 
terall, What ſhall we ſay to thoſe Excom:- 
«ms Which were given to this great Man ? 


' How could ſo many People be in rhe 


wrong? How could his Death ever have 
been ſo much Applauded if not Reaſonable 


" and Lawful? The true Cauſes of this 


great Applauſe were, 
1. That he was a Man really of the great- 


eſt Probity, Honour, Integrity, Courage, 
the trueſt Lover of his Country that can 


be found in any Hiſtory, that the Faults 


of his Life werefewer, and the Excellen- 
cies brighter than any other Example can 
afford, 

2. That upon this Account the Cha- 
racter of the other Cato, which was very 
great, ſunk into his, and in after Ages 
what was ſaid of the Former was attribu- 
ted to the Latter. 

. That as to his Death, thereare ſome 
Attions which become Famous not” for 
their beizg Reaſonable, but for their happen- 
ing at a particular time; Cato killd him- 
ſelt juſt upon the alteration of the Roman 


Government; He dy*d with the Roman 
og Liberty 


7 
Liberty moſt certainly, whether he dy'd 
_ for it or no, and the more that Liberty was 

miſs'd, the more. was his Death Applauded ; 
the two great Revolutions of the Roman 
State, the Birth and Death of that Gloriows 
Repablick was attended by the Self-murther 
of two moſt Virtuous Perſons, which being 
Celebrated with ſo many Encomiums , 
- has deceiv/d many People; but the YVirraes 
of their Lives concea/Pd the Erroaurs of their 
Deaths, and the Publick being ſo far com- 
cerry/d in them, ran away with their 4p- 
plauſe, which Poſterity has receiv'd from 
Age to Age without much Examina- 
tion. 

From what has been ſaid I hope it doth 
appear, that as no Example of Self-mur- 
ther ought to ſway with us, either upon 
account of the Romans Practice, or the 
Dodtrine of the Szoics,. ſo this of Cato ug 
particular ought not to be of any Autho» 
rity in this Caſe. es 
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Concerning Courage, what the Nature, Proper 
Objett and Uſe of it is. The miſt akes con- 
cerning it, and the occaſions of them. That 
Self-murther ts not the natural Effeft of true * 


_ Courage. 


Ther Pretences there-are for Self-mur- 
om ther which are grounded upon miſta- 
, | ken Notions of Courage, Honour- and 

Liberty ; the firſt of which is Courage. 

In ſo Warlike an Age and Nation as 
this is, it might perhaps be taken amiſs, 
for any one to enquire 'what' Courage is: 
But that they who abound moſt in any, | 

; thing that is commendable, atways bear 
'xlie Examination of it beſt. 
Here we meet with our Author again, 
who is more Lofty than uſual upon this 
; Occaſion. * When I frame tomy ſelf, ſays 
b- he, « Martyrology of all which have periſhed, 
by their own means, for Religion, Country, 
Fame, Love, Eaſe, Fear, Shame ;, I bluſh to 
fee how naked of Followers all Virtues are in re- 
ſpect of this Fortitude, &c. "The Martyro- 
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logy (as he 4 FF ſiſting 
| as he calls it ) follows con 
chfly of Thieves, Minions, Gladiators. 
As to the Cauſes of this «Fortitude 
which he mentions here; to omit at pre- 
ſent what relates to Religion, what con- 
cerns dying, for ones Country, has + been 
| wopaes at large , the Motive of Fame 
all be conſfider'd in the next Chapter, as 
alſo that of Shame. But how the killing 
of ones ſelf upon the account of Eaſe, 
Love, nay Fear too, ſhou'd be Inſtances of 
Fortitude is very ſtrange. 2, 


s 


By Fortitude here I ſuppoſe meant tlie 


fame with what is call'd Courage. « This 


being generally look*'d upon as a great 
Vin” and amther delice 4 be 
an Efect of it: It will be neceſſary to 
make a particular enquiry into it, not on- 
ly for the clearing of this Miſtake, but 
everal others riſing from the ſame Root. 


1. Let us fee what is the Naturg, Ob- 
jet and uſe of Courage, particularly as 
Rational and Humane. 

2. What | the Miſtakes are concern- 
*ing it, and what are probably the Cauſes 
| them. - And this being. done I ſhalt 


ſhew, 


M—— 
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3- That Self-murther is not the Effet 
of true Courage. 


1. As to the Nature of it, Courage is. 


only the Effett of an aftive and vigorous 


heat in the Heart as its Name imports in 


many Modern Languages, which Heat 


- ſends forth many brisk and lively Spirits , 


which diffuſe themſelves through the 
whole Body and prompt it to Attion; fo 
that this i\vCommon to other Creatures as 
well as Man ; and therefore not any Vir- 


tue naturally, the Virtue of it depends 
uporf the goodneſs of the Objeft, and 


_ proper uſe of it. 

2. Asto the Objet : All Obje&ts work 
upon Creatures which have Life either 
under the Notion of Good, or under the 
Notion of Evil (as to things indifferent 
our Paſſions are not concerned about 
them: ) As to what is or ſeems Good, it 
this is eafie to be obtain'd, the very A 
pearance of ir is ſufficient to make the 
Soul reach after it without any occaſion 
for Courage; and if we cou'd imagine a 


Man to be wholly at eaſe, to abound in | 


all things he can wiſh for, and to be fe- 


cure in the enjoyment of them, ſuch aone 


wou'd have=no need of Courage, and 


therefore it wou'd languiſh and die o_ 
y 
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Bur on the other ſide, Bany 
ne Brekuns it ſelf as an obſtacle in the 
way to that which we take to be Good, 
or if any thing which we rake ro be Evu 
threatens -us with danger, then the Soul 
looks out and views the Enemy, and ac- 
cording asit finds its ſtrength prepares to 
attack or reliſt it ; from whence ir appears 
that the proper Object of Courage is Eyii. 
Thus a Modern Author, * Fear x the Ovi- 
nion of hurt from the Objeit, Courage ts the 


hope of avoiding that Hur: by Reſiſtance. Or 


aSanother, +Conragets a Power of the Soul 
which employs the Forces of the Mind to over- 
come Ewvils, or to put a ſtop to 'em., From 
whence we alſo come to a knowledge ot 
3. Theproper uſe of Couraze, namely 
to Artack or Reliit what is Evil. | 
| What has been faid hitherro may be- 
long, to Bealts as well as Man, the proper 


uſe of Courage, as belonging ro May. 


conſiſts. in the promoting tha: End for 
which he receiv'd Lite; the uſe of Courage 
in Beaſts is to preſerve Lite, but fince Lite 
was given Man to a more excellear End, 
as has been ſhewn-; whatever Springs 
there are in Humane Nature, of which 
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Corage is one of the Chief, muſt be ſup- 
pos'd to be intended, as ſubſervient to this 
End, and therefore the Juſtneſs and Re- 
Fularity of their Motion, muſt be mea- 
tur'd by it accordingly. Firſt then hu- 
mane Courage ought to be inform'd truly 
- concerning, its Obje&t;, to have a right and 
certain knowledge of its being Evil, which + 
Reaſon will quickly diſcover : Secondly it 
owFht to Attack or Reſitt that Evil in ſuch. 
a manner, limited and direfted by ſuch 
Virtues as may hinder it from ——— 
with any part of our Duty towards God, 
our Neighbour, or our ſelves. This makes 
Courage to be founded upon Juſtice, and 
direed by it, otherwiſe it wou'd be*Evil 
it ſelf. | : 

It has been faid already that Courage 
is twofold, either ſuch as Attacks or ſuch 
as Reliſts Evil. Let us bring both of 
them to theſe Rules, ' ; 

1. As to that part of Courage which 
conliits in Attacking Evil, the meaſure 
of this is, that the Evil be real which we 
attack, that it be attack'd with * Juſtice; 
from whence. it tollows that a Man's 


* Ea animijelatio que in Periculis cernitur, fi Juſtitia va- 
cat, in vitio eſt - ltaq; probe dehinitur A Stoicis 
Fortituds, Virtus Propugnans pro aquitate» Cicero de 
Othe. lib. 1. 
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Courage ought not to be, the Inſtrament.. 
of his' Ambition, his Covetouſneſs, An- 
er, or Revenge; for theſe will make. 
1m not only fancy Evil where there is 
none, but attack it in ſuch a-manner as,is, 
moſt unjuſt; In this regard Beaſts uſe 
their Courage better than Men, they. al» 
ways do it in defence of Life, to ſupply. 
their Hunger,, or to eſcape Death, when. 
' threaten'd -ſome. other way. But Mag, 
employs it againſt Man, when Life is ap 
from being in danger, only to uſurp. over, 
him:; and tfrefore this kind of Courage. | 
is rarely employed by good Men, ugleſs 
upon extreme Neceſlity; and yet even, 
where ſuch Neceſſity requires it, it mult 
be always cloſely attended by Juſtice and 
Goodneſs, without which it would be ac 
thing but injurious Inſolence. 
Yet commonly ſpeaking/rhere is feldom, 
any thing in the World lets regarded thag 
Juſtice, by thoſe who value themſelves .' 
moſt upon this kind of Courage; puſhing 
Courage as ſome call it, and what is mo 
ſtrange, although the World ſuffers | 
much by it, there is nothing that, it is 
more apt to admire. re fo 
Heace it is that Impudence and Cruelty, » 
Noiſe and Madaets, want, of Sence a$ 
much as Yireug, Oaths, Violence, Raſh» 
of nels, 
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. + neſs, Revenge, Injuring Man, and Bla- 
ſpheming God '1s fo often counted Cou- 


Tage. | 

Theſe Miſtakes begin early, they are 

ſome of the firſt Effects of the Baſenefs, 
and 'Degenerateneſs of humane Nature. 
Men. either out-of Cowardize, Worſt 
-what they fear, orelſe Admire it, becauſe . 
they find the fame Principles in' them- 
ſelves, by which it uſually As, as Pride, 
Ambition, Covetouſneſs, Revenge; and 
- would be glad to have it as an Inſtrument 
ro compals ſuch Ends as theſe*im at : This 
ill grounded Admiration is nouriſh'd af- 
terwards by the Honour and Titles which 
are given to this ſucceſsful Injuſtice, as 
fuch an one the Congueronr, or the Great ; 
and by ſome Characters in Heroic Poetry. 

' But Conquerour is generally a Fatal Title, 
the Badge of Abſolute Slavery,and 1s gene- 
rally felt more by the Heroes own Country 
than thoſe which he adds to it. 

And what ſhould be meant by ſuch 
| af one the Great? The great Promo- 
| ter of Arts and Sciences, the great En- 
_ courager of Virtue; No, the great In- 

vader and Deſtroyer of Mankind : Or © 


ATare | © 
jf ftriprt of the Ornaments of Numbers, 
Wit and Eloquence, and conſider'd in 
2 them- 
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themſelves? Beſides how oft is the Poet 
miſunderſtood and thought to Paint a 
Demi-God, when he intended perhaps a 
Centaur. 

Thus Alexander himſelf ſeems to have 
been miſled, when coming to Achilless 
Tomb,#he is ſaid to have cry'd out,O happy 


Touth who hadft ſuch a Poet as Homer to Re- 


cord thy Deeds, This falſe Admiration be- 
trayed him into one of the worſt Attions 
of Nis Life, the dragging the + Gallant 
Batis Governour of (zaza round that 
Town, as the other had done Hefor, on- 
ly for having deferided it Fairchfully aad 
Honourably. 

Homer indeed was an Admirable Poet, 
healways drew to the Life whatever the 
Original was; he repreſents Therſites Na- 
turally, ſo does he Achilles too, but this 
was = worſe for him ;. for Achilles was 
nothing but an inſoleat. Bravo, Luſttul, 
Paſhonate, Inexorable, Barbarous; Ho- 
mer's deſign in that Poem was to ſhew, the 
ill Conſequences of Diſſention among Ge- 
nerals of ſeveral Governments in the ſame 
Intereſt. A laſting Leſſon for Greece, which 
was divided into ſeveral little States. Not 
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4:9 draw Achilles for a Pattern to be Imita-- 


*cd.; tor hits Luſt and Tnfolence broke that 
'*:10n, and 'was the Death of: ſo many 
brave Grecians, Indeed few Heroes would 
Þc beholden to their Poets or Hiſtorians 
if they did %em Juſtice, Theſe are the 
Cauſes of the Miſtakes concerning this ſort 
of Courage, which impoſes upon Man- 
kind, firſt by its Noiſe and Splendor, and 
afterwatds often enſlaves them. = 
I have been the more particular in this 
matter, becauſe this lawleſs Arrogance, 
which is often ſowr'd into a fſurly Brutiſh- 
neſs,afterfit has been long Injurious toMan, 
and Infolentto God, when any thing hap- 
pens croſs to it, and it is Check*d or Con- 
Froul'd by Providence, is very apt to fly 
out into Rage and Indignation, and be- 
cauſe it cannot reach that, falls upon ir 
ſelf, and ſo becomes one of the moſt com- 
mon Cauſes of Self-murther ; which ig- 
' norant . People take .to be an Effet of 
Courage accordingly. © Ez 
2. The other part of Courage conſiſts 
in the refittance of Evil. And. is that 
firmneſs and conſtancy of Mind, where- 
' by it fupports it felt undauntedly under all 
Calamitics, this is the more noble ſort of 
Courage; becauſe a Man cannot be un- 
quit here towards his Neighbour, ar to- 
"Yn 
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wards his God; for this: conſiſts! if the 
bearing of all Events with Patience, whe- 
ther they-be Poverty, Pain, Loſs of Sen« 
ſes, Friends : or Children; Diſgrace, /&c. © 
Some one of which, at leaſt, ' befal moſt” 
Men ſometime or other,'' and therefore 
_ every one ought to be provided with: this 
kind of Courage, whatever he is with:the 
other, becauſe there are much fewer Exils 
that require being reſiſted by Violence, 
than by Patience : This then is that Furti- 
fication which the Soul ſhould have/als 
ways ready to retire unto, - when at! is-ſur- * 
prized by ſudden Evils; | and then itris, 
then chiefly that it has the moſ? glorious 
opportunity of diſcovering ir 1elf;; for 
what nobler Idea can we form of humane 
Nature, than to conſider it beſet by ſeves 
ral Evils at once, attack'd in. its Body, 
Reputation, and Eſtate, and yet unduawmt- 
ed : And though left fingly and: alone, 
Arming it ſelf with Reſolution, Patience, 
and Conſtancy; whatever has been {aid 
of the Yulcanias Arms of Old z; fuck as 
theſe are Impenetrable indeed, becauſe 
well wrought and tempered by deliberate 
Reaſon, by God himſelf, and beſtowed 
by him upon the greateſt and -the beſt 
Men only. But alas! though this part:of 
Courage is fo neceſſary to Manking,-yet 

ks | is 
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- ; it is leaſt regarded, becauſe *tis againſt 
wild Appztites and Paſſions which 
are indulg'd by the other ; 'it has no Noiſe, 
Pomp and Oftentation, which glitter 
ſplendidly upon Corrupted Fancies; but . 
is Calm, Eafie, Regular and Modeſt, as 
all the _ of Virtue, when guided by , 
right Reaſon are. 
Tf this is a right Account of Courage 


then, 

F. Self-murther cannot be any Genuine” 
er Natural Effe& of it, in which of theſe 
Senſes ſoever we take it, for, 

1. That which makes the difference 
between Brutal and Humane Courage is 
Reaſon and Juſtice; now Selt-murther 
has been ſhown at large to be highly a- 
| ar ngs- to be an Ac of the pu 

juſtice, and therefore in this Regard 
cannot be the Effet of Courage as Hu- 
mane and Rational; nor can it be the 
Effect of Brural Courage properly ſocall'd, 
becauſe there is.no Beatt, though never ſo 
_remarkable for Courage, that"ever te 
froys it felf;_ this will appear more Plain 
if we conlider, | | 
| 2. The proper objeRt of Courage which 
is Evil, I will not ſtay to ſhow here how 
often Evil is falſely Repreſented and Mag- 
nified, or how many ways it is — 
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bue pat that ro be really Evilwhich 
Mea take to beſo ; yet in the Caſe of Self- 
murther, the Soul inſtead of attacking or 
reſiſting what it takes to be Evil, flies a- 
way from it; and therefore this AQ is no 
more an Argument of true Courage than 
the ruſhing into a Torrent, the leaping 
—_ a Pit or Precipice an a Panic Fright, 
is ſo. 

If Courage is the attacking or reſiſtance 
of Ew/,as has been ſhewn,then Death mult 
be look'd upon as an Evil, before any 
Man can be fuppos' to ſhew his Courage 
by killing himſelf; for where there is ao 
Evil, there can be no occaſion for Courage. 
Death can never be an Evil but when Life 
is.caſlie and happy, and look'd upon as a 
great Good ; this makes it ſo honourable 
tor People of Quality who abound | in 
Wealth and Power, and ali-fuch thi 
as make Life deſirable, 'to hazard theirs 
the Publick. But to them that kill them- 
ſelves, Life cannot ſeem Good but Evil: 
And when Life becomes an Evil, through 

reat Pain, Poverty, Diſgrace, &c. then 

th muſt be look'd upon as Good pro- 
my 4 and if ſo, there can be ao 
rage in running to it. But on the 
contrary, *tis the part of a brave Man, 
when Life becomesan Eyil to hum, ky" 
| y 
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| ' fiy to Death, but to turn Head and: en-' 
uy page with the Misfortunes of Life ; for _ 
| here lies the Enemy as Ceſar told his 
frightn'd Souldier, An «happy Life 1s the 
Field for true Courage and Ma RE | 
' Whereas the killing of ones ſelf is plainly: 
; to decline the Combat, to convey ones 
ay, our of the reach of the Eneny, 
to paſs from a ſtate of Miſery, into a ſtate 
of Eaſe or Indolency at leaſt as they ſup- 
— poſe ; and this ſure can be no great Argu- 
ment of' Courage, | 
That which 1s moſt apt to deceive Peo- 
ple upon this Account, is the Notion which 
the World generally has of Death, as the 
greateſt of all Evils, that it takes us 
through ' a Thouſand Pains and Tortures 
from ourFriends andRelations,our Projects 
and Poſfeſſions, and all- the Enjoyments 
of the World : All which Terrours are 
increas'd by the ſight of the Death of 
ſome dear tYriend or near Relation; for 
then humane Nature Starts and Trembles 
at the Ghaſtly looks and Convullions of 
Expiration. 

Theſe are the things which make Peo- 
ple grow up in adeteſtation of Death, and 
this is ſtill augmented the more happy 
they are in their outward Circumſtances; 
Wherefore they who kill themſelves _ 

| SN Cem 
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ſeem indeed to ſuch. People to have © great 
deal of Courage, becauſe theſe run volun- 
tarily' into.that which they abhor as the 
worlt of Evils; whereas the Notion of 
Life and Death is quite contrary in ſuch. 
unfortunate Creatures; *tis ſome Pain, 
ſome diſcontent that drives them to this 
Violence ; upon account of which Death, 
as I ſaid before, becomes the Good, and 
Life the Evil; therefore as it wou'd be 
true Courage in Health or Proſperity to 
| ſuffer Death, rather than commut a Crime : 

Soin Sickneſs or any Adverſity it would 
be the ſame, to «xdergo Life rather than be 

guilty of Self-murther ; for he who parts 
_ with Life, becauſe he thinks himſelf Un» 
happy; parts with nothing but what he 
is griev'd- withal. He only lays down his 
Burthen, quits his Virtue, his Arms, for 
fear of the Enemy, and where can be the 
Courage of this; even Sardinapalus and 
Nero, couw'd deſert their Station in this 
manner; and why not with as much 
_—_ as any other can pretend to, 
In a Word, when the Heart gives way to 

Evils and AMictions, when Hope is gone 

and Deſpair enter'd, Men may make” 
themſelves away out of tenderneſs and 
ſoftneſs; there being little or go Pain to 
be felt in Voluntary Death ; eſpecially if 


7 is } 
| + Men will take but as much care as Pratws 
did, to place the Weapon right, or as the 
Emperour Aadria® to have the Mortal 
Place mark*d out exattly. | 
Whar, ſhall we fay then, that all Men 
are Cowards that kill themſelves? No; 
but that this particular A& has naturally 
more of Cowardice than Courage in it, - 
and 1s in thoſe who have fignaliz?d their 
Courage an att of Revenge or Indignati- 
on; and therefore though ſorme-Men of 
Courage have kilPd themſelves, yet fince 
the Nature of Courageconſiſts in reſiſting 
Evil, and Self-murther is the flying from 
Evil; ſince many Women and Slaves, 
many Effeminate Men and Notorious 
Cowards, many for Eaſe or Fear, as our 
Author himſelf conteſſes, have kilPd rhem- 
ſelves. Self-murther ought not 'to be 
look*d upon a& the natural eFe&of Ton-” 
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—fFoconfirm what has been faid, I ſhall 
call ſeveral Perſons of unqueſtionable Au- 
thority. 
* The CharaQter of Hercules is certainly 
perle&t as to Courage; and yet 9s win 
repreſenting him 1n the greateſt AfMiction 
that ever Man could ſuffer through his 
own Fault; his Wife and Children lying 
Murther'd round him, by his own 
Hand 


CF < 
Hand in his Madneſs: At firſt he has 
thoughts of killing himſelf, but immedi- 
ately he checks himſelf with the Confi- 
deration ; * that he will not have his Courage 
vs 4 doing fo; that whoever cannot 
ar great Calamity will not dare to weet bis E- 
wemy in the Field. Wherefore he reſolves to 
expett his Death boldly, and not to force 'tt 
upon himſelf, fy 
+ Another tells us, that to die wilfull 
for Poverty, Love, or axy Grievance, is ſo far 
from being any ſign of Cyurage, that it is meer 
Cowardice; for to avoid what is grizvoas,. is 
nothing but Softneſs and Effemin FI bk ” 
body p fr ſuch a Death becauſe *tis Honoura- 
ble, but becauſe it frees him from an Evil 


which he cannot bear ; and to be ſo affeted 


is Cowardice. | | 

|| *Tzs the part of 4 brave May, rather to 
deſpiſe Death, than hate L.ife. Cowards often 
undervalue their Being, only to avoid what 
is troubleſome ; but true Courage tries 
all things. 


* Let me add one more, '#is ot law- 
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| © Eurip. Hercul. Furens, Act. 4. 
+ Apollon. Rhodius Nicom. lib. 3. cap. f. 
| Quintus Curtius, lib. 5. Sect. 11. 
* Sce Grot. de J. B. &P. lib. 2. cap. 19. Sect. 5. 
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{ ful nor becoming a Man of Courage to bend 


_ %* 
*_- 


 rnder his Deſt iny and not embrace whatever 


happens undanntealy ; but run poorly away from 


-#t, This was the great Brutws who thus 


condemn'd Cato's. Death, when cool and 
deliberate, and before he doubted whe- 
ther Virtue was any thing but an Aery 
Name; * When he came to do ſo, no 
wonder that he kilPd himſelf. | 
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Beſides theſe, ſee Joſephus's Speech, lib. 3. de Bell, 


ud. 
J *. Sen. Theb. At 1. Sect. 1; 
Non eſt ut putas YVireus Pater .. 
Timere Vitam, (cd malis ingentibus 


Obſtare, nec (e vertere & Retro dare. 


———Multos in ſumma pericula miſit 
Venturi timor ipſe mali fortifimus ille eſt | 
Qui promptus metuenda pati, fi cominus inſtent, 
Et differe poteſt | Lucan. lib. 7. 
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of Honour : That this is #iwofold, either bn 
ward, a' Princip pe Virtue; Le Tongs, 
the Applauſe which follows upon it ; That 
neither of theſe can ever require $ femur 
ther : The miſtakes concerning , adenr, 
which occaſion it. Objettions anſwer” 


"Go pork. Logry S BD 
F112 "ti 
ſeems to be as little nr Def as th; 


Honour People find is ſomething tha 
- CN OM though what it is 
cannot tell; therefore every one Þ 
firous 'to have. their Aftions pa 
nourable; the Word is train? toas many 
br So MEL have Inclinations ; 
en *tis taken for ſome particular Qu: 
ty, which is thought *o belong aq oo to 
ane degree of Men, or to n Chl 
another : Thus in ous Th 
Honour, in Men, gh: birth - 1 . 
and Juſtice, 1 | S rage, 
Tradeſmen punQual Pa 
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as commendable in one Perſon as an- 
other and equally required in all People, 
this is but a very imperfe& account of 
Honoar. | | Be 

For this muſt be ſomething which con- 
cerns all Mankind, and therefore humane 
Nature it ſelf muſt be conſidered before 
we can come to any knowledge of it. 'The 
perfeftion of Humane Nature, and the 
great end of Humane, Life has been ſhewn 
to be the following zof Reaſon by Virtne ; 
therefore what I ſaid of Courage before, 
muſt be faid of Honour now, that the 
excellency of it confiſts in the promoting of 
this End; now though whateyer is an 
hindrance to this is -calPd by the general 
Name of Ew, yet all Evil does not- ap- 
pearin its own natural ſhape, but often 
puts on the form of Good, and fo works 


_ and inſinuates it ſelf into Man by his Paſ- 


fions and Appetites; wherefore Honour 
ſeems to be that Principle whereby the 
Soul is ſecur*d againſt both theſe kinds'of 
Evil, in the quiet -purſuit of the End'of 
Life. And thus 'perhaps it may be de- 


| {crib'd. 


Honour is an Elevation of the S out, upon 
the ſence of its Preheminence above the reſt of 
the Creation, in regard to that great End of its 


being, the following of Reaſon by Virtue ;, a firm 


Reſo- 
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Reſolution to obſerve it ; and agentrous djflats 
of all P leaſure or Profit, all Loſs or danger, | of 


whatever the World can promiſe or threaten; 


of whatever is dreadful or delightful in con". 


pariſon of doing ſo—=— So that this- is- the 


. greateſt excellency of Man's Nature, .?T 
4 Sptrit drawn off” from the nobleſt parts of 


e. Reaſon, *tis that Gad within as; as 
the Stoics ſpeak; that divine Power whith dis 
retts Man's' Freeewill, follows him diligently 
through every part of his Daty ; Regulates his 
Kpawledge and his Courage, and hinders the 
one from falling into Injury, and the other into 
Knavery, _ LIN (9, 

1. \This I take to be the firſt and moſt 
important ny of the Word : Honour, 
as 1t:is an-inward Principle of Action, and 
depends wholly upon ones fell. 


_ 2+ There is apother fignification of this... 
Word. Hononr, #5 it-depends upon other: 


People, and is ſomething of the fame 
Nature with Reputation but above'it, 
Reputation is eſteem from ſuppoſed Excel- 
lencies, when we ſay ſuch anone is repus 
ted ſo and fo, 6 EEO Hs 0s IST v1 
Honouris Praiſe, Reſpett, drm 
upon a clear, Knowledge, agertainty 
ſuch Excellencies, and.when this is give 
by..many. Men it is call'dGlory,. fo that 
onour 1s twofold inward or outward: 
Wo Bus 
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- * But the laſt depends chiefly upon the Per- 
. ſons thatare to beſtow it. 
2 _ The outward Honour which is truly 
P Valuable, is the Imageof inward Honour 
refleted back in the Applauſe of Good 
and Wiſe Men, upon a 's obſerving 
faithfully the true end of Life, and maki 
always a right uſe of thoſePowers by which . 
he excells all other Creatures; in follow- 
ing impartialReaſon by ſteadyV irtue, what 
ever Dangers threaten or Pleaſures flatter. 
Thus Czcero who underſt this yery 
/ well; though he was a little\too forward 
_ to help himſelf to it, tells us that Glory 
(which is of the ſame Nature with Ho- 
= ? yr of a TI Cn is * 
omething of ſubſtance, like ſolid Imagery, not 
the flicks fadoming of fadin Cours: "tis the 
concurrent praiſe of Good Men; the impartial 
Verditt of ſuch as are able Judges of Excellent 
Virtue. So that where there'is excellent 
Virtue for the Foundation, on the one fide © 
and where Men are qualified with Know- 
lege and Integrity on the other; the Ho- - 
nour which is given by ſuch is folid and 
laſting, like the Statues of the Gods, and - 


EEE * 


. ® Gloria eſt ſolida quzdam res & exprefa non adumbra- 
ta, ea eſt conſentiens laus bonorum,incorrupta vox bene Judi- 
cantium de excellente Virtute, Tuſcul, { lib. 3. 
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; allother no better than the ſlight daubing * .2 
wt fading Colours which decays immedi- .: 
p a . | | : 2 
But becauſe the love of Honour includes 
the fear of Diſhonour, and no Man can z 
be deſirous - Fey Bos he muſt have a 4 
PORTED e Averſion to Di -i_e - 
will be neceſſary alſo to obſerve "A 
whence this comes, this muſt be from aQting 2 

' Quite contrary to what was ſaid above 
rom forſaking the true end of Life, from 
refuſing to follow Reaſon by Virtue, and de- 
ſerting it wilfully to obey Vice; the re- 
ſult of this is firſt inward Diſgrace, when 
the Soul abhors it ſelf, and hates the 
ſight of its own folly; and this when 
known, becomes outward Diſgrace, which 
way conſiſts in the concurrent dijpraſe of 
| good. Men : But then we ſhould take notice 
that though this is a great Evil, and 
though a Man may happen to fall into it, 
et he may recover his Reputation or 
Honour again by taking the contrary 
Courſe; and following of his Reaſon by 
Virtue, and that the ſooner, becauſe good 
Men, upon whoſe Verdi& Diſgrace de- 
_ pends will be always ready to acquit- 0- 
thers of blame upon reaſonable Grounds, 
and glad to believe and proclaim their 
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Tf this then be an Account of Honour, 
how can it be pretended that it ſhou'd ever 
requirea Man to Murther himſelf? for firſt 
as to inward Honour; if this be an Ele- 
vation of the Soul, rais*d upon. a juſt ſenſe 
of the Advantages which Man has above 
other Creatures, in the Powers of Know- 
ledgeand Free-will, and the excellent end, 
which they are given, for ; and it it be a 
firm Reſolution of purſuing that End, 
What can be more contradiQtory to this 
than Self-murther ? What can it ſignifie 
to Man to have ſuch Preheminences, nay 
to be made to any purpoſe at all, if the 
nobleſt Principle in his Nature ſhou'd 


teach him to decline that purpoſe ;, if that 


which was plac'd in him to ſupport and 
improve his Being, ſhowd require him - 
not tobeatall? Again if Honour be the 
generous diſdain of whatever is Terrible 
or Dangerous in the way to our perform- 
ing the true end of Life, and if it isalways 
in a good Man's Power to perform this 
Fnd? What Circumſtances can be of 
fuch a kind, ſo Evil, ſo Painful, Dange- 
rous or Dreadful, wherein Honour can 
puta Man upon killing of himſelf ? Laſtly 
if this be the guard which is to follow the 
Soul diligently through every part of its 
Duty, as to the cluet Objects of it, God, 

our 
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our Neighbour or our ſelves; how-ch ir 
ever periwade a Man to fuch an At as is 
the higheſt Injuſtice to every one of theſe ? 
Whoever conſiders inward Honour which 
is the- moſt worthy of a great or good 
Man's care in theſe reſpe&ts ; he will find 
nothing more againſt Self-murther than 
this; ſo likewiſe as to outward Honour, 
if this conſiſts in the. praiſe of good M2n, 
grounded upon excelleng Virtue, and if 
nothing is truly Difgrace, bur what 
comes from the ſame Perſons, for forſak- 
ing the true End of Life; and if this 
though forſaken may be recovered again 
when the Party concerw'd pleaſes, then 
how can any Man kill himſelf to avoid 
Diſgrace, eſpecially ſince killing himſelf 
is an 'A& of the greateſt Injuſtice in the 
Judgment of the beſt Men; and there- 


fore the doing ſo muſt be increaſing of 


Diſgrace rather than avoiding it: Where- 
fore whether we conſider inward orout- 
ward Honour, neither of theſe can ever 
require a Man to Myurther himſelf; and 
therefore I ſuppoſe that, whenever this is 
faid to be done upon this Account, it is 
either meer Preten&, or elſe proceeds 
from ſome miſtake concerning oneor both 
of theſe kinds of Honour. Letus fee then 


what theſe may probably bg. $a 
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 s Some Men are deceiv'd by reckoni 
Honour nothing but a greatneſs of Mind, 
' Elevation ofthe Soul, without conſider! 
upon what Grounds it ought to be rais'd, 
and by what Rules direQted when it is ſo, 
from whence inſtead of any juſt Grandenr 
they fall into infolent Haughtineſs, and 
this encreaſes upon the value which 
ſet upon themſelves, and that value is 
nouriſh'd => their chooſing out ſome one 
Virtue affetting the obſervation of it in a 
more extraordinary manner than other 
People do, which makes *em run over 
the bounds of what is fit and uſt, as far 
as the Idle or the Cowardly fall ſhort of 
*tm: Montaign ſays very well, that * the 
Virtue of the Soul does not confiſt in the fy 
high, but in walking orderly, But oh 
Gentlemen are contented with noghihg 
but what is + extrkvagant ; their Attions 
like the thoughts a oung Poets are a- 
bove the ken of Reaſon, too lofty to be 
Regular; too ſublime to be Underſtood. 
Thus they become Prodigal inſtead of 
being Liberal, ſollicit Danger rather han 
reſiſt -it ,* and deſpiſe Juſtice as much 


) 


| | as Eiys lib. 3. cap. 2. 
L + Honour 'is nothing but an itch of Blood, 
4 A great deſire to be:extravagantly Good, - | 

Mackenz)'s Moral Galantry. pag, + 4: 


as 


FEhboidobiticicbs, making them'to'b« 
Re eidows t6 humane Laws, or to fall in- 
to Poverty, Sickneſs or ; they 
know not ow to be controuP un 
derthe ill uſage which they think thay: fuf- 
fer from God and Man, and fooliſhly ima- 
gine to be reveng'd 'of both by falling 


upon vongnrr 00 
Others a ve taken up a particular 7 
e ——_ 'd it w ity World, 


Principle, 
boaſted of i it at ſeveral times ; as for In- 
ftance this of Self-murther, they have 
often maintain'd i in _— , that it =_ 


_ reaſonable in ſuch and fi " Cafes, and 


then falling | into the ſame Caſes hath 
ſelves, that they are obliged in 
Honour to put it in Execution, 

But if Self-murther is unlawful in fo 
many reſpets as has beenſhewn *, whar 
can be more Abfurd than for a Man 
ro-think i it more Honourable to continue 
in the Wrong than to change for 'the 
Right *, and to be a Margr ro Erroar by 
higown Hand, only for" the Reputation 
of Conftancy and Perſeverance init. - 

\  Buf that "otich 3 is the greateſt occaſion 


* See more to this purpoſe, Chap. 11, concerning De- 
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of Errour in this matter is the immoderate 
 Yefire of Applauſe; the neglefting the 
. Principles of Virtue upon which inward 
Honour is form'd, and aſpiring impati- 
ently to outward Honour only, and not 
only ſo, but miſtaking the Perſons who 


are to beſtow it; and therefore endea- - 


vouring to pleaſe the »off and not the beſF; 
the very ſame is done likewiſe in relation 
to Diſgrace; this is that fatal Rock upon 
which many great Spirits have been caſt . 
away, and therefore there never was any 
conſiderable Moraliſft, but has cautiouſly 
warn'd People of it, and endeavoured 
carefully, to recal them to confider the 
Diftates of Reaſon and Conſcience, and 
inward Honour, to Reverence themſelves and 
not the Multitude, and to do well for 
their own ſakes without any regard to 
common Praiſe or Diſgrace. - 

And indeed it might be enough to cure 
this, to conſider attentively, how much a 
Man muſt undervalue himſelf in order to 
be rais'd in this manner ; he that courts 
any one muſt endeavour to humour agd ' 

eaſe him; now this cannot be done , 

t by being like him, by levelling a 
Man's felf both to'his Capacity and Incli- 
nation, by renouncing his own Judgment 
and following What he takes to be the 


others ; 
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others that is by counterfeiting both Ign 
rance and .Vice: When any one of the 
Multitude is to be Courted. But who 
wou'd do this for publick Fame, who 
wou'd rake for Reputation ſo very low ? 
This is no leſs than to invert the Nature 
| of things, to make the Lees of Mankind 
the Fountain of all Honour, * and force its 
foul and heavy ſtream to mount upwards. 
And yet this is not the way of the World 
in matters of much leſs Importance than 
thoſe which weare ſpeaking of: Virtue and 
a good Conſcience. In Building or Paint- 
ing, in Muſick or Poetry the ſenlible 
Artiſt does not appeal to the Multitude, 
but is contented with the Applauſe gf .the 
few skilful only : Shou'd not a Man then 
who has a juſt ſenſe of his Duty, and 
who is conſcious to himſelf of obeying his 
Reaſon faithfully by Virtue; ſhow'd not 
ſuch a one be as well fatisfy'd in- his few 
_ Applauders as he that excells in any Art or 
Science. : | : 
Many Men indeed are apt to- be 'de- 
ceiv'd by the nqiſe, the bulk of a vaſt 


— -» 5 


* If Publick Honour were a thing of Value the Mab- 
Sus wouk{net hops Sheba _—_ not reaſonable 
to think that idence would depoſit things precious. in _ 
ſuch Hands. It muſt chuſe it Servants ry if theſe 


ae its Stwards, Mackenzie ag. calum- p. 34- 
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Multitude; but can Wenbes char hh 


Nature of , or ſhall it be 
Vote v of things, 0X and Evil men ; 
| many Men may be the er, as Beaſts 


6 are when they gather into a erd, but'not _ 
H recs ens. better Judges of Virtue 
© or Diſpenſers of Honour ; od the ; 
' *© , way to remedy this Errour wou'd be to _ 
take out the Man that we meet with- - 
al in the Crowd we Adore, and to weigh 
bis C_—_ Capacity and H 
ou'd you truſt ſach x thing as as this 
a need Wou'd you ask hs Advice 
in any matter of —— the put- 
_—_— our Money poſing of a 
No ns # Reg — et *tis 
of rk Unites ' 4s theſe, t the Numbers 
h are fo courted, or ſo fear'd, are 
compo#d. Tis theſe whom Men would 
Eng Saf oa. =_ 
e f 5085, an 
whe Pater as to Honour or Dees 
the ks their Reaſon, their Conſctences, 
their Lives "There i is no Man 
ar reflets u SS this, but will allow 
this ar _ the W Wy 
erence to or 
ar is range. impoſſible bur that 


LL det wr Panschu 
as -marther. 
Where- 
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\ have dove the ſome  Lncrecia kiP4 ber fol of | 
> 4 Point of , Jo 4id Cleopatra to 4 
- woid the diſerace of being led in Triumph; _ 
and both gain'd Immortal [Applauſe for Gar 
How much more ſhou an of Ho. 


monr do the ſame ; 5 may be 
Caſes much Yuri] heath foe were : For In« 
ſtance, « Man born Nobly, bred a Soldier, 
&c. I willAnſwer firit this Objettion, 
with its Inſtances, and then conſider the 
rticular Caſe afterwards :, 'Tis faid here 

» that a Man's Honour ought to be 
dearer to him than his Life, V rue; if 
Honour be taken here for that inward 
Principle which ſecures Man in -M doing 


of his Duty. Honour i this /exce ought 
. to bedearer to a Man than Life, that is, 
he ought to ſuffer the worſt ——_— | 


even Death it ſelf, rather than at 

#; but then it is abſurd for any Man to 
deſtroy his own Life upon this Account; be- 
mls" this kind of Honour is always in his 
own Power, and cannot be forc'd from him 
unleſs he conſent. 

If outward Honour be meant here, that is 
Reputation, this ought not to bedearer to 
him than his Life; uſe it 'wou'd then 
be dearer alſo than the great End of Life, 
Dearer than his Duty ; and he muſt Sg- 
crifice both his Reaſon and his Virtue to 


n 
ed Co 


as tO 
the ſence *- Bf DD 
will never 
Co ns be eIr how much - 
ſoever he is abus'd; Power and Injuſtice 
may fs Virtue, and a Man of the 
niceſt Honour may be Unfortunate, but _-3 
yet this Honour may be encreaſed the 
Deportment under great Injuries ; 
to Kill ones ſ:1f rather than bear 'em.; is 


buran A of Im t Indignation a 


j 


fi S. 


Honoar: Far 


& ought no more to befollowed than the Ex- 
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as Ceſar, Afterwards fooli q Sat 
Y 


- Scene of Vanity 


2 5a Dice Gly Wh. 31, | 


tow} * 
ample of her Life ; ſhe kill'd her ſelf-as is ) | 


commonly ſuppos'd upon a point of Ho- 
nour: To be faithfull ro Azthoxy, and to 
ten hee Ignominy of beiog led in Tri- 


Ps the Grſt Pregence the was the ws 


ter ruin of that Romas, ſhe engag'd him 
in a War with his vwn Country ; loſt 


' the Fight at Aim by her flying away, 


when Anthony was as likely to uer 


that C2/ar was in Love with whi 
the deſir'd of all' things, betrays. Peluſfiuz 
the Frontier Town of Egypr to him, and 


to make her own terms the better, occaſi- 


ons the Death of An * by a 
falſe Rumour of [ns [er 14M ſhe 
endeavours to make Czſar fall in Love 
with her at an interview, which finding 


tb be to no purpoſe ſhe kills her ſell, 


2 As to her killing her ſelf to avoid 


bong r led in Triump Had ſhe been 
careful of = 


her Honour in the former p 


of her Life it wou'd -not have ſuffer'd in 


this. That Cuſtom of the Romans was 
Barbarous and Unjuſt, and the ftrangett 


Inſulting, in the World ; but the Dif- 


þo-1oue 


Licentiouſneſs, ard baſe 


. YH 
+ 
LI 
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Cleopatra's , | 
ous Lady, was 1s'd by Julius Ceſar, © 
the Mulritude was ſoftened into Pity and - 
Com ſion at the ſight, and immediate- _ 
; ted upon their own Condition, * - 
| t they in effeft as much Slzves as 
ſbe; and that-great Man was never ſo | 
m_ I Row as to his Politicks 
Generolity, as in gratifying Cleopatre 
at ſo dear mp Me have born 
with Cleopatrs her ſelf too, had ſhe been. 
asVirtuous as ſhe was Great. For where 
is the Crime of being Oppreſs'd, or the 
Shame of being Unfortunate ? How cou'd 
the Multitude have ever diſhonour'd her ? 
Had not her own Infamy ran before her? 
What > nog alenck of Honour is it, 
not to ſcorn to commit the fouleſt Vices, 
and yet toſcorn to hear of them : Honour 
is truly loſt when anill Attion is commir- 
-m. not when S_ and there- 
fore it is very iculous, very 
Common, to be ealie as to the A and : 


* Dign Call. lib. 4 


ſeru- | 
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Ariane the latter; for this. is to 
make Secrecy the meaſure of Good and E- 
vil; and 'no Vice able bur onl 
'Whenitis diſcovered ; where Virtue ſuffers 
blickly the Honour of the Publick ſuf- 
bees this is Infamous to the State, not to 
the Perſon that is injur'd ; whoſe Honour 

© mmay be encreagd by ſuffering as 
| ſhould do: But where Honour 11 is firſt ble- 
miſh'd by enormous Crimes *tis too late 
to be tender of it as to Publick Diſgrace, 

or to think to redeem it 'by Self-murther ; 

for this is not only a great Crime it 
but a Confeſſion of all thoſe which are 
Chip to the Parties Charge. And though 


atra was fo tender in this matter, yet 
other Perſons of unqueſtiquable Courage 
ant Mening A ———_—_ the ſame Misfor- 

Not only Perſews, but Tagurthe, 
whole Wit and Courage gave the Kowans 
ſo much trouble, di he nay Ventiditee, 
the faithful Friend of, Ant , was firſt 
led in Triumph himſelf, afterwards 


nemy the Romans ever had. But to op- 
poſe one Queen to another, Zqnobia Cone 


tended Perſonall one Aarelian for the 

_ of the ns age. _ 
fonk wiah SE 

ry R 2 . yp 


1 


by a — change of Fortune Trium td 
over the Parthians, the moſt dreadful E- 


(24) 
' * Longinus wrote. And yet when ſhe had 
. fatisfied whatever Honour requir'd as to 
Aftion, ſhe made uſe of it to bear her Ad- 
verſity with as great a Mind as ſhe did 
her Proſperity ; and therefore ſhe did not 
Murther her ſelf when ſhe was to be led 
in. Trumph; but carry'd it fo as to be 
conſider'd with Admiration, and liv'd in 
Rome it ſelf with great Reſpeft many 
Years after. | 

Let me add one Inſtance *'my ſelf, of 


t niceneſs of Honour that is 
ws. * He was married blickly to 
CD nts Lake fe cod 
t ItES 19 Laty, 2ueen 2 
Enpechs nay the Cities of - Lo their 
Immortal ) offered Sacrifice for 
their having Iſſue. 


Yet this Perſon being commanded af- 
terwards by YVitellins when he came to 
the Empire, to appear on the Theatre .in 
the dreis and manner of a Raviſh'd Maid, 
choſe rather to kill himſelf, becauſe he 
cou'd not bear the Diſerace, as the * Hiſto- 
rian ſays; what niceneſs of Honour cou'd 
ever exceed this ? and how great a Credit 
was this Perſon, as well as his Husband 
Nero, to all Self-murtherers ? 


jy” 


Thus 


' * Dion Caſſius. Liber 63, & 65. 
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| Thus much to the firſt p 
jection and the Inſtances 
um Let us come next to the Particug 
Caſe that is brought to the ſame End, 
Yryy-a thus «x ng _ _— more 
'd any Man of Honour do the ſame ho 

od fanning - be Caſes =_—— _ 

; were; (T have had one put to me 
much to this purpoſe ) 4 Gentleman born 
Fe gmt having ain'd much 


of the Ob. 


Er, 

__— rind oats Tallel of Joe 
Time, and Condemw'd to ſuffer « Pubs 

lick and Shameful Death ; the Queſtion is, 


Whether . ſuch 4 one after he has ſtood his 


Trial, and done what he cou'd to clear and ſave 
him ef, ſhou'd tamely exped} the Death which 
he ſees is Inevitable, let his Enemies have their 

ill over him, and be the Scorn and Deriſion 
of the Moltitade : Or not rather d:[appoint 
their Malice and —_—_ 
of Opinzcn that he + not to do the 
latter by any means; Far the Reaſonable» 
neſs of w DR 

1. Let us ſee what may be the Charatter 
of « Man of Honour: (the Ignorance 
whereof ſo often miſleads People in other 
-Caſcs as well as _ 3; acconding ro wn, 

3 


I confeſs I am 


ht to. ſup- 


y_ Atftions tn his Countries . 
Tie by the 1 Tis and 


and windicate his *© 
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' shas been faid above, -He is one who has 8 

Je 15 aiways fixt edaily npon 1 Daty 
who diſdain _—_ whatever Threatens or 
17m Toure”; One who is ever 


Flatters to dr aw 
glad to be doing to all Mex, and abhors 


Canning andOppreſſion as much as Comardice.Or 
if we take Honour for Publick: Re 
on: He deſpiſes all but that alone which comes 
from Good and Wiſe Men; yet he prefers his 
_ Duty before —_ he values a Good Com 
feience above a Good Name, and therefore 

would be as Virtuvus in a Deſart, as inthe , 
muidft of Prying Maltitudes ; nay would not 
be e272 an wnjuſt Attion, though be 
ſhou'd be ſure that it wou'd be conceaÞ d from 
God as well as Man; mach lels to gratifie 


any Revenge, or to avoid any Diſgr ace. 


Now, though the Inſtance is given here 
in a Soldier, and many are apt to think, 
as well as thoſe Gentlemen themſelves, 
that they ought to be wore concern'd to vin- 
dicate their Honour than other People are, 
I do not ſee any ground for this: If what 
I have faid of Honour before, and alſo juſt 
now, (and chiefly to preveat this miſtake) 
be duly obſerv'd ; nay although Courage 
alone 'd be the Standard of Honour, 
as ſome of them are inclin'd to — | 


tath 


2. ief ground of this Plea i 
That ſuch « one has ftood* his Trial, that he 
has done what he cou'd to clear himſelf, and for 
all that is wnjuſtly Condemw'd: But nothing 
of this alters the Caſe, this does not give 
a Man more right over his Life than he 


had before.; and one ſort of Injuſtice is . 


not to be return'd by another: If Man is 


unjuſt what excuſe is that for my 
being uajuſt to God ? Socrates Was Cor 
unjuſtly if ever Man was, yet he 


refus'd * to fave himſelf by flying out of 
Priſon at his Friends entreaty ; becauſe he 
reckon'd it againſt the Laws of his Coun- 
try, and unjuit todo ſo. How much more 


would he have thought it unjuſt ro have 


evaded the Sentence by Self-murther ; for 
$his is an Att of the higheſt Injuſtice, and 
what is ſo can never beHonourable;where-, 
fore a Man of Honour in theſe Circum- 
ſtances, is not to be ſway*d by Qpinion,nor 
to be hurry'd away by Paſſion; but to 


*. Lee Plato's Critg- 


R 4  coquirg 


| 


| 
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| enquire calmly and ſeriouſly what right 
he has to delito _ himſelf. A has been ' 
' Hee thee be th pn ut 
uppoſing that $ ar 
yetif hy has ſtood BID he will fad 
this rarher leſſen'd upen this Account than 
encreas'd; for in all "Trials there is a tacit - 
Agreement between the Party-and the <* 
Court to ſtand the Iſſue, that if he be © 
found Innocent he ſhall 'be diſcharg'd : If 
nor, _ £0, yarn ab NR 
upon the Priſoners being found Gui 
Canual Cauſes, his Life nemo the Pab- 
licks immediately ; *tis forfeited by Com- 
pat as ſome Amends for his Crime, and 
. th:refare he muſt be unjuſt if he evades 
| the paying of that Forfeiture by Self-mur- 
ther : And what the ſenſe of Civil Go- 
yernments in this Caſe is, appears ; in that 
molt of them, if not all, make no di- 
Finttion between the Life of an Innocent 
n, and the Life of an Ofender under 
ConJd:mnation ; but he that kills the lat- 
ter {hall as cer cainly be put to Deathly as he 
that k:lls the former. And though this 
perhaps may ſeem the leſs Crime uſe 
;t prevents Death but a few Days or Mi- 
» nutes; this makes no difference ; be- 
cauſe the unlawfulneſs of Self-murther 


coalilts not O_o 
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fon from livi fuch or ſuck « tine; bur- 
in etal a Power which we have no 
ing that which is not 
our _— "and ſo un the Laws of 
by « Mics hindering be dons _ 

a Man i ving 
hs —_ as many Years: In a 
Word, fince what is Unjuſt cannot be 
| Honourable, ſince tanaratng after Con- 
demnation is rather more unjuſt than it 
would have been before. A Man of Honour 
cannot be oblig'd to kill himſelf, in de- 
fence of his Reputation in fuch. Circum- 
ſtances. 

If it be faid that the Common People have 
nor this Notion of Honour, that ſomething is 
dae to them -—— truely I thiak nothing 
at cody, much leſs Life it ſelf, nay Honour 

; for if a Man does an unjuſt thing to 
aticfe the Multitude, and to preſerve his 
Credit among them, he Saceifions true Ho- 
nour- to' an empty Name; and yet the 
Multitude it ſelf, to do it Juſtice, is ſeldom 
ſo bad a Judge of Praiſe and in ich Ei: 
to reckon a Man's Honour, in if. 
cumfſtances as we have been 
vindicated by killing of himſelf; for by 
Honour here muſt be meant either his Ix 
 pocgnce Or his Courage, | 


But 


G = 
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 s But as to the firſt, If a Man is Con» 
'demn'd unjuſtly, the beſt way that is left 
' toprove his Innoc is ſuch a Behaviour 
as 1s the Natural Effect of it, a noble diſ- 
dain of the Injuſtice which he ſuffers 
under, a generotis qe; to Life 


or Death; and of what the World fays 
or thinks; a perpetual calmneſs of Tem- 
per, ſettled Aſpet, &c. Theſe will pre- 
vail very much even upon the worſt ſort 
of People, whoſe Malice begins to be ſa- 
tisfy'd or tir*'d at the time of Execution, 
and who are inclin*d then to believe both 
the Looks and Words of dying Men ; and 
indeed there is ſuch a Majeſty in calm Re- 
ſolution, ſuch a Beauty in undaunted In- 
nocence, as checks and controuls inſenſi- 
bly the rudeſt Inſolence, and changes the 
Opinion of the moſt Prejudic'd Spetta- 


tors; whereas he that kills himſelf under 


Sentence of Death, confirms the Juſtice of 
his Condemnation; and 1s look'd upon 
as Guilty by the Laws of moſt Nations 
and particularly our own. 

As to the Second: Self-murther is not 
the proper way to vindicate the Re- 
putation of Courage in ſuch Circumſtan- 
ces, it _ generally look*d upon as an 
Att of Deſpair: Humane Courage con= 


fiſts either 1n- the offering of j«ft Violence, | 
whereas 
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whereas this is the moſt rx et 2s has been 


ſhewn ; or elſe in the r eat E- 
vils, wheres the i the Gringo the | 


as has been alſo ſhewn; the grea 

Evil is under which a "Fan mace = 
greater muſt his Courage be that reſiſts 
or ſupports it; wherefore a Publick: and 
Ignominious Death, being confeſt to be a 
greater Evil, to a Soldier eſpecially, than 
any he has met withal before. His Cou- 


rage muſt beſhewn, if he pun his Ho» 


nour in this alone, in the IT AC- 
cordingly. A Man may have been-bred 
in War, ' been in many Batrles and Seiges, 
and yet never have march'd to any cer- 
rinty 0 of Death, orrarely have been upon 
ſuch Service, where'twas an even chance 
whether he came off or no: Belides upon 
theſe G_—_—_ —— 
ons and - SpeCtators, the certain 
if they behave themſelves well, and the 
heat of the Aftion animates *em mightily, 
and inflames their Courage. Bur to be 
dragg'd flowly along through the Rab- 
ble, Bound and Guarded ; to be - '< 
thus to certain Death, to the Death 
Common Malefator, is a very Jiffenens 
Caſe; to undergo this with —_— 
is the Teſt A" true Courage indeed, 
argues greater Bravery-than can be ſhewn 


: in. 
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In the Field. He who yields to Afflidtion, ſays 
the Author above mention'd,- * ſhews that 
they that inflitt it are greater than himſelf, but 
he who braves it ; ſhews that it is not in the Po- 
wer of any thing but Guilt to make him Trem- 
ble mmm T his induces me to belerve that Paſſive 
Courage is much more ' Noble than what is - 
Attive; for one who Fights gallantly in the 
Field in the Front or View of an. Army, is 
aſſiſted by the Example of others, by hope of 
Reward of Viftory, and needs not much to 
fear that Death which he may ſhun as po_y 
as meet : But he who in a Noble Quarel adorns 
the Scaffold whereon he is to ſuffer,  evinces 
that he can maſter Fate, and makes Danger 
beſs than his Courage, and to ſerve \him in ac- 
quiring Fame and Honour: fo that if by Ho- 
nour be meant Innocence or Courage, this 
is much better vindicated by a Noble Car- 
riage under Barbarous Injuitice, than by 
killing ones ſelf in order to avoid it. But 
ſuppoſe it ſhou'd not be fo, ſuppoſe the 

ultitude ſhou'd inſult and deride a Brave 
and Innocent Man ; Will any Perſon that 
is Innocent or Brave, ſo Born, fo Bred, as 
one that we are ſpeaking of, 'vouchſafe 
'*em any regard ?. Will not his Mjnd be 
employ'd in a nobler way? And fince 


gy—— — 
* Moral Galaatry, p. 422 
FEES there 
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there muſt be a Place for the Reward of | 


injur'd Innocence, fince a Good- Conſci- 
ence affords the beſt Acclamations: What 
do the Words and AQtions of the thought- 
leſs and inconftant Multitude fignihe; to 
mind what they do or fay wouv'd be as un- 
' reaſonable, as to be concern'd whether it 
wou'd be foul or fair Weather at the time 
of Execution. | | 
3. As to the remaining part of the 
Plea for Self-murther in this Caſe, | the 
preventing his Enemies having their Will 
over him, and diſappointing their Malice ; 
this Iam ſure is no Maſcalize Reaſon : This 
I believe indeed is the Cauſe why many 
Men deſtroy themſelves in ſuch Caſes: 
Anger, Deſpight, Rage, Envy arfd Re- 
venge drive em to this unjuſt Aftion, and 
ut *em upon ———_— their Enemies 
alice, with as much Mahceof their own; 

an extellent temper of Mind to leave the 
World in! But if an Enemy ſhall not drive 
me to an «juſt thing by-any Flattery or Re- 
ward, {ſhall his it a/age do ſo? This wow'd 
be to fulfill his Will effeQually, to glut 
his Malice even to a kind of Luxury, for 
his Will is, that you ſhould Fret and 'Tor- 
ment your ſelf under what he makes.you 
ſuffer, his Will is, that People ſhould think 
you Guilty ; that the Credit which you 


gain'd . 


—_— 
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' gain'd formerly ſhou'd belefſen'd by your 
r Behaviour at laſt, all which wou'd 
e gratify*d by Self-murther ; But if you 
wou'd diſappoint his Malice,” (though a- 
fas that is but a baſe Motive to the doing 
any part of ones Duty ) continue in the 
fame Virtue which firſt rais'd his Envy 
and Hatred; march with the ſame ſtedd 
| Pace through the ingrateful Multitude, 
with which thou uſedit to do againſt their 
Enemies, ; Pity them with the fame great- 
neſs of Mind wherewith thou didſt defend 
**m, and deprive %*em of a Triumph, by 
maintaining, ſtill the ſame Charatter, and 
being even in Death a Conqueror. So Re- 
gulus went to embrace certain Death a- 
midſt a Thouſand Torments. With 
ſuch a Mind Scevola expos'd his Arm to 
the Flames; and many others in this man- 
ner have turn'd their Perſecutors Barbarity 
upon themſelves, and ſhaken their 11] got- 
ten, or ill ugd Power more, by the calm 
Bravery of their Deaths, than Thouſands 
cou'd have donein the Field: All Hiſtories 
will afford Inſtances of ' this kind. Ina 
Word, this is moſt certain, that there 
never was a great Innocent Man put to * 
Death Publickly, but that the Power 
 whocaus'd this, wou'd have been __— 
Y 


Cas) - 
| that he wou'd have prevented it 
A rx the Murtherer of himſelf, | 


Thus I have gone rough this Pretence 
alſo; more to comply with ſome particular 
Perſons, than out of any real Necefſi 
oo _ is _— ſuch br ay we 
epends upon what was faid at the begin- 
ning of this Treatiſe concerning Self-mur- 
thers being an A# of Injuſtice; and if fo, 
whatever may be pretended upon the 
account of Honour ; If Honour be any 
thing of a Virtue, it can' never require 
that which is «»j«ſt, and conſequently it 
can never be the occaſion of Self-marther. 


| 


' 


= - 


| Libertythe laſt Plea for Self-murther examin'd, | 


before he kilPd himſelf, one of the Szoics 
Paradoxes, That a Good Man alone was Free, 
and that ffi Bad Men were Slaves, happen- 
ing tofall into the Diſcourſe, he maintain'd 
it with ſo much Earneſtneſs and Heat, 
That Plutarch ſays, Every Body perceiv'd 
plainly, that he had reſolw/d to free himſelf from 
the Troubles he was in, by putting an endt0 his 
Life in ſome violent manner : This would 
not be a Paradox n it ſelf, unleſs it were 
join'd with Self-murther : Good Mer alone 
are free, and always free,while Good: They 
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Of that Liberty in General which Man has 


over his Attions : That this can't be 4 juſt x E | 


pretence for $ —_— : That whatever 
Calamities, what Grief or Pain ſoever af- 


flift the Soul, or may be ſuppos'd to enſlave * 


it, Man has no Power or Liberty to ſet it 


free, in this manner : That it would be © 


in vain to attempt to do ſo, becauſe it would 


not bein a State of Liberty, but in a State © 
of ugh Slevey, frarw2ts, The Cao 


clufion; 


Hen Cato was at Supper © with 
| ſomeof his Friends the Evening 


' Maine . 


b 
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maintain their Liberty by, obſerviag the 
DiQates of Reaſon; and following the 
End, for which they receiv'd Life, which 
gives Peace, Joy, and laſting Happineſs ; 
and this is true Liberty: On the other ſide 
111 Men by deſerting the fame DiQtates,an 
renouncing the ſame End, fall into 'Trou- 
ble, Anxiety and Remorſe, which is the 
worſt Slavery: Now if Cato himſelf was _ 
free-in chis £nks as to his being a good 
Man; then what occaſion had he to die to. 
obtain further Liberty ? If he, had occa- 
ſion for it, then he muſt own that he was 
an #1 Man, a Slave, or in unavoidable 
danger of being ſo, which a right Sroie 
cou'd never be. Or. if by being Free be 
meant the: doing what one-will; an ill Man 
is as much free in this ReſpeFt as a good 
Man; nay more ſo, for a good Man wowd 
z0t be free to do an unjuſt thing : And that 
Self-murther is an A of Injuſtice in the 
higheſt degree has been ſhewn all along : Yet 
this is the thing which is continually pre- 
tended as a reaſ,nable ground of this 
AQtion; and the Writings of the Szozcs 
abound with Exhortations to make uſe 
of ſuch Liberty. Seneca is the boldeft and 
forwardeſt upon this Occaſion. * What- 


”; 


| * Seneca, de Ira. Lib. NW I5. 
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Do you ſee that Precpice there ® that”s the way 


Aown to Liberty: Do you ſee that Sea, that © 
Rzver, that Well? theres Liberty at the Bot- A 


tom: Behold that blaſted, wither'd Tree, every 


Branch of it bears Liberty. + The Eternal L 
Law of Natare has done nothing better than 
that it has given us but one way of coming into 


Life; but manyto go out of it, Why fbould T 

wait ſtill the Cruelty of Man or. Sickneſs ; 

when I can walk out of Life through the midſt 
Torments, and but ſhake 


we cannot complain of Life for; it ſtays no 
Body : Does Life pleaſe you ? Live on: Does 
i not pleaſe you? Return to the place fron 


whence you came: Ton have been: let Blood to © 


Care the Head-ach ; Your whole Body may be 
easd in the ſame manner; and even 4 little 
Lancet will open the way to great Liberty. This 


is as much as to ſay, that whatever we 


are able to do we ay do, whatever is in 
our Power is Lawful: After this rate, all 
Right and Propriety, all Juſtice anu Fide- 
lity, can fignifie nothing ; for what is there 
that has been allow'd to be Es, by the 
Conſent of all Mankind, let it be Sacrilege, A- 


— 


| iſt. o 
| I Epilt. 70 | | | dubeery, 


bver your Evils are (fays he) look which way © 
. you will, and you may find an" end of them, | 


my ſelf and be free © 
om all Adverſity? This is the only thing. 
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Auttery, Perfidiouſneſs, Treachery, Thefr; but 
may become Lanfs! (accor to this) 
if we have but the opportunity of commit- 
ting it: For Inſtance, Suppoſe a Man ſhould 
be entruſted by a Friend with the managy 
ment of agreat Eſtate, and left in Polſeh 
fion of a Palace richly Furniſh'd, man 
Jewels, much Money, &c. During lus 

riends abſence, he falls into great Mi 
fortunes, is very. hardly us'd* by thoſe he 
has. to, do withal ; and upon this grows 

Diſconteared and Melancholy ; when acci« 
deatally ſome Philoſophical Acquaintance 
comes in; and having heard his Caſe, 
talks to him to this purpoſe : Sizce the Sol! 
affetts Freedom naturally, why Jhonlef thou be 
a Slave to Poverty? Turn thine Eyes which 
way thou wilt, and the way to Liberty lies open : 
Do you remember where you are? Do you ſee. 
this rich Furnitare?., All the Walls here are 
hang with Liberty : Do you ſee that Iron Cheſt ? 
There's Liberty in the bottom of it : Do yog re- 
member ſuch aDiamond or ſuch aLocket? Inhow 
ſmall « compaſs does great Liberty lie? Toa toyl 
Day and Night to [tis your Creditors * Tod 
muſt be a Slave to the Ingratitude of ſuch a 
falſe Friend, or the Extortion of this and that 
Ularer, when Providence has plac'd Liberty fo 
Very near you, that po more 1 reqgir'd but #0 

ſtretch out your Hand to accept of it, 1do-not 
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| defrftood : Let us ſuppoſe this Pretence to 
be drawn up in thisor the like manner. 
Liberty is one of the moſt Glorious Attri= 
bates of God; Man ts ſaid to be like God in 
reſpect of this, Particularly; and therefore n0- 
thing ought to be more dear to him than his Li- 
berty. If this be jo, then when thu Liberty is 
loft by any great Calamity, it muſt be extreme 
Comwardice, or extreme Dulneſs, to drag about a 
Decrepit Body, or an Afiicted Mind, and to 
 chuſe to continue poorly ander this Slavery; 
when'God and Natore ſtill leave him ſo much 
Liberty, ® 


nds 


Liberty, as to fet his Soul Free whenever he 


pleaſes. 


Obſerve, The Word Lzberty here is a 
very doubtful Term, having ſeveral Sig- - 
nifications, the uſing of which promiſcu-. 
oully occaſions great Obſcurity and Confu- 
ſion, which are the chief Advantages of 
this Pretence : Sometimes it ſignifies that 
Liberty which Man has over his own Ati- 


- ons by the freedom of his Will: Some- 


times 1t ſignifies the Liberty of the Body as. 
well as the Mind, and theſe two, as :hke- 
wiſe the Slavery which regards each of 
theſe, are often us'd-the one tor the other. 
Sometimes again Liberty ſignifies; ſome 
Authority or Power which Man is ſuppos'd 
to haveto deſtroy himſelf in ſome particu- 
lar Circumſtances though he be ty'd-up1n 
all others.. Laſtly it 6gnifies that Eq or. 
Freedom from any Trouble, Grief or, Pain, 
which the Soul 1s ſuppos'd to be /et our 5n- 
to by Self-murther, according to which ſe-- 
veral Significations, I will conſider, -_ __ 


- 1, That Liberty which is deriv'd from 
God'to Man, in what ReſpeCts :Man is 
tike God in. the freedom of his Will, and 
as to the Power which he has over his own 

TIT .-  Attions 
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. Aftions, and ſhow that Self-murther is 
. not warranted by ſuch Liberty, 


2. I will ſhew the diference between 


the Libercy oy of the Soul and 
J 


Body, and inquire whether any Evil, 
which opprefſes the Body, can be de+ 


| ſtruftiveta the Liberty of the Soul, 


| 


| fender. it Adorable; wherefore if we con- 


'3- That no Man upon the Account of 
any Calamity, particularly upon Account 
of any extreme Sickneſs or Pain, has an 
Liberty or Authority to deſtroy himſelf. 

4. That by fo doing, the Saul inftead 
of enjoying any Liberty wou'd fall into #' 
State of utmotlt Slavery. | 


' TI. As tothe Liberty which is deriv'd 


from God to Man ; Twas faid that this is 


one of the mt Glorious Attributes of God; 
and that in this Reſpe& it is that Man is 
particularly like him : God # abſolutely 
Free ; for he is Infinite : Infinity muſt beper- 
feet Liberty, becauſe nothing can by more 
Free than that which has »o Bounds, And 
yet the Liberty of infinite Power, is always 
attended with finite Wiſdom, and infinite 
Goodneſs, without theſe Almighty Liberty 
wou'd beonly Druaged ; but theſe make it 
the Gtoiind of our Traft and Confidence, and 


hd 


ſider God, not only in his Efſenee, but alſo 
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( 263 ) | 
in his Works; ſince every Work" of his 
muſt be to ſome excellent Exdor ether; the 
means he chuſes to A# by,muſt alſo be: moſt 
Excellent ; and that particular kind of Method - 
(if I may fo ſpeak het he ehfrns for 
the bringing what he intends to paſs, muſt 
be a kind of Rule or Law to him.He cannat do 
otherwiſe than he does, becauſe what he 
does 'is the Effet of infinite Wiſdom, 
aneaſur'd by the reditude of his own Per- 
feftion: and therefore always beſt. Yet 
this ſets zo Bounds to his Liberty, becauſe it 
is impoſſible that he ſhow'd ever will ta do 
otherwiſe, than only juſt as he does; and he 
who always does whatever he wills muſt re- 
main always Free, | 
But Mars Liberty, is very ot as 
he is a finite Creature; it can peribl Ole 
ly according to its meaſare, and that meg- 
ure muſt be proportiongble to his particular 


Natare : Now the Nature of Man conſiſts 


of a Rational Soul and Body, hjs Liberty 
therefore muſt be twofold; that which re- 
rds the Soul, or-that which regards the 
dy : As to the firſt, which is our polege 
Subje&, this muſt be according to t ny 
Facalties of the Soul, Kyowledge and Will ; 
Man's Wl is free, it has the full Poweror 
Ln to AR without any Neceſſity or © 
Compulſion ; artraar wy res 4 _— 


_ — 
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ly according to what Man kzows, (it be- 
ing impoſſible that any. one ſhould will 
any thing whereof he has no Knowledge) 
the extent of humane Liberty, muſt be pro- 
portionable to humane Knowledge, Again, 


' the Objefts of humane Knowledge, as it con-. 


cerns Mans Actions, are moral Good or E- 
vil, and the Freedom of Man's Will lies in 
chooſing the one and refuſing the other. Now 
fince Rh Knowledge is not only of ſmall 


- Extent, but liable to Errour, and to miſtake 


Good and Ex, fincealſo there are ſeveral- 
Paſſhons and Appetites which are apt to 
further this miſtaking; God has fixt ſuch 


' Principles in Man as repreſent the Method of 


his own Atting, and areſelf evident. Where- 
fore Maz's likeneſs anto God, does not con- 
Tiſt in the hourdleſs Liberty of his Will, but 
in his Wills being conformable to the Will of 


| God; and thenis his Will chiefly ſo when 


; It concurs with ghoſe firſt Principles, or Laws 


{.of Nature above-mentioned, "That 1s fof- 
: tows readily his Reaſon by Virtue. © | 


Yet till this is no lefſening or reſtrain- 
ng of Man's Natural Liberty. Infinite 
Liberty obſerves ſome meaſures for the 
attaining the Ends' of Infinite Wiſdom ; 
the meafures which are here given to Man 
to walk by, are the ſame with thoſe, they 
are the Marks and Bonds of what is fit and 


i 
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uſt, they repreſent the Method - of God's 
Joh Atie, as I faid before, and . Me- 
thod always promotes the End it is con- 
cern'd about ; it is the zeareſt and the plain- 
eft way to it; and therefore wou'd' be the 
choice \of every wile Man; and what 'is 
choice muſt be wholly conſiſtent with Liberty; 
theſe Principles by reaſon of their Divine 
Original, and their Natural force and e- 
nergy are frequently called theCommand- 
ments ori God ( even without regard to 
Revelation) the Obedience to which has 
been Celebrated by Philoſophers as the 
greateſt and nobleit Liberty, Thus .one ; 
* tells us, That to _ God ts not only better 

than Liberty, but than Empire it ſelf. + An- 
other crys out, and he was a Slave too, No 
One Can "x ve pretence to any Authority over 
me now ; I am made free by God; I have learnt 
his Commandments, *tis not in the Power of 
any thing upon Earth to enflave me. If it be 
ſaid that theſe very Mea tell us, that [| Lz- 
berty is the Living how we Will: By the Word 
Will they always meant the *Rational Will, 


a 


— _ 


* Philo Fudeus. Ii wov 

| Arrians Epitter. lib. 4. cap. 1. 

Item C:cero Paradoxon. 5. © . 

* Tuſcul. Quzſt. lib. 4. Voluntes eſt que quid cum 
ratione defiderat ; quas autem adver/a Ratione incitata ve- 
hementius 3 ea /ibido oft, | FO FEs 
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the Irrational vehemency of it, we called 


Luft, (the doing what one liſts) thus Ci- 
 cero, inthe Place above, Who ts he that lives 


. as he will, but he that follows that which is ® ' 


right, and rejoyces in his Duty, Let us firſt 
w:ll what we ought, and then we may 
ſafely do what we will; but to follow every 
firſtImpulſe,every ſally ofhaſty Paſhon,un- 
der the pretence of being free,” always ends 
in loweſt Slavery; for if we conſider thoſe 
'who refuſe being direfted by any Natu- 
ral Notions of Good and Evil, or to be 
obliged by any firſt Principles or Laws of 
Nature, while theyare ſo nice of their Li- 
berty as to refuſe any Rule or Guidance: 
' How many ſevere T yrants do they blind- 
ly ſubmit to? Though like ſome Luna- 
ticks in the midſt of their Chains,they fan- 
cy themſelves Sovereign Princes. Can 
any Man pretend to be Free while his Rea- 
ſon ts made to Serve? And does it not ſerve 
moſt baſely in ſuch People, at the beck of 
every Luſt and Paſſion; is it not forc'd to 
fetch and carry in more and more of the 
vicious Objett ; to be drudging always to 
Senſation ; to provide to glut this or that 
Appetite, or to adminiſter to this or that 
Paſſion; this is the glorious End of that 
Liberty of following their own gy . 
which is ſo much affeted by many 
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| ( 267 ) EL 
pe, who will be riding over H and 
Ditch, rather than be »pord upon by a bea- 
ten Road,and throw away their Reader and 
their Compaſs in order to Sail freely. 

Arbitrary Power, which is ſo univer- 
fally hated, is nothing but Lawleſs Li- 
berty of AQting: When Princes  uſurp 
this, we call *em Thrants; and yet what 
we abhor in our Governours, we admire E 
inour ſelves : When alas! if it be ufurpt 3 
by particular Perſons, hey fall into worſe 2 
ſlavery than Kingdoms do. Both are F 
preſerv'd free, not by being without aw A 
La at all; but. by a&ing ſteadily accord- 
ing to ſuch Laws, as are the Dittates of 
right Reaſon. There is a remarkable Paf- 
ſage in * Philo Jadens to this purpoſe. As | 
among Cities ſuch as are ruPdby the Arbitrary 5 
Will of one or few Men fall into Slavery ; where- = 


xs ſuch as have Laws for their Guardians and i 
Governours continue free : So it is unong pars ? 
ticular Men; as many as Anger, Covetonſ- BY 
weſs, or any other Paſſton rules over, are all 3 


Slaves; but as many as are Govern'd by Law 
gre Free, 1 ment the unerring Law of right 
Reaſon, wot ſuch as is imprinted bythis or that 
Max on Lifeleſs Paper, it ſelf Lifeleſs; but 


LL 


ex Pl his Treatiſe jo prove, Ila'yr Emu aier, D Ad Ser 
that 
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that which is Eternal, and. engraven upon 
Man's Immortal Mind, by the Divine Immor- 
tal Nature : Wherefore T cannot but wonder 
(as he goes on) at the Stupidity of ſome dull 
Wretches, who will grant hs whole great Cit- 
ties, ſuch as Athens and Lacedzmon, pre-- 
ſerve their Liberty only by obſerving the Laws of 
Solon avd Lycurgus, and yet will not allow 
that wiſe Men may preſerve theirs, while 
they obey right. Reaſon, which is the Ground of 
, all Law, What this Excellent Author calls 
Stupidity and Dulneſs is to be met withal 
very commonly now a days among the 
greateſt pretenders to Wit; Senſe and In- 
tegrity, and maſt confident Aſerters of 
humane Liberty ; nor indeed have there 
' been Creatures of this kind wanting in any 
Age. The Speech which the Tribune 
Daronius made to the common People of 
Rome upon the accalion of the Senates pro- 
poſing ſome ſumptuary Laws to reſtrain 
the extravagant Luxury of Entertain- 
ments, argues the ſame noble Zeal. #* Ro- 
mans, Tays he, we arenow come to have Bri- 
ales put upon us, which are not to be endar'd,; 
you are ty'd and fetter'd in bitter Bonds of Ser- 
vitude : The Senate are paſſing a Law to force you 
to be Frugal; but let us abrogate this old ruſty 


——__— 


- ® Valer. Maximus, lib. 2. cap. 4. 
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Impoſition ; for what.ſignifies Liberty, if a Man 
= - periſh by ph oy if he end Swat 
This was an admirable Advocate for one 
ſort of Self-deſtruQtion ; what the reſt ſay 
is built upon the very ſame Grounds, and 
amounts in effet yn to mm me has _ 
Property of my Life but my ſelf * And what 
yh SE of 1/7 if I no, _ have the 
Liberty to do what I will with my own? The 
firſt of theſe has been ſhewn at large to be 
a miſtake, and then it muſt follow ofcourſe 
that the /atter 1s ſo. But certainly no two 
things in the World have ever been fo 
much miſtaken as Liberty and Property, as 
theſe are the tumultuous crys of the Rab- 
ble in diſorder'd Governments; fo are they 
the loud Pretences of wild Paſſions in Irre- 
gular Men : He that deſires what he can- 
not, nay oxght not to obtain ; calls all Op- 
poſition ( be it never /o juſt) to thoſe de- 
fires S/avery ; and the breaking, through 
this Oppoſition (though by ways never ſo 
unjuſt) hecalls Liberty. Thus Men of free 
thought, that is, who deſpiſe any Rule or 

Guide to thizk by; muſt needs deſpiſe an 

Rule to: a# by; and conſequently brea 
all Laws Divine and Humane: But if this 
s Liberty, then how hard is it that Flames 
ſhou'd ever be abridged of their Natural 
Liberty, or that the Freedom of rus: 
| uge 
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tvge ſhou'd be -reſtrain'd by Banks or © 
- *Shores; theſe wou'd not have worſe Ef- © 
. fefts in the greater World, than the other 
has in the /s{s; for not to nu:nber up all © 
the Inconveniences which the ick _ 
ſuffers from theſe = thinking Gentlemen ; © 
what does this Liberty end in ar laſt, asto 
themſelves, but in Gouts, Palſies, Rheus 
matiſms, &c. as to oxe part of their fanci- * * 
ed Property; and in Shame, Anxiety, Fy- 
ry and Deſpair as zo the other, till at laft 
being weary of a Life which they have _ 
ſo miſerably miſus'd, they as miſerably de- : 


troy it. | 

That which has made me fay ſo much 
upon this Head is, that this pretence is 
the Ground of moſt other Crimes, as well _ 

as Self-murther. Butto ſum up what has 
| been aid, andto apply it to that in parti» : 
cular. . 

1. Since God himfelf, who is abſolutely 
free, chooſes to att always according to ſome 
Method, which is a Rule to Himſelf, the Þ} . 
fame with right and eternal Reaſon; and 

et His Liberty is not prejudic'd by ating 
Þ: then although Maa is obligd to att by 
ſome Rules, Laws, or. Principles ; yet 
fince they iſſue out from the ſame Foun- = 
tain of Eternal Reaſon; this is not any * 
Prejudice toki Natural Liberty. FX 


2. Since 
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2. Since it has been prov'd that theſe are 
ſome of thoſe Rules, viz. That the exd for 
which a Creature is made, or has Life gives 
him, ought to be obſerv'd ; that Gods Propriety 
ought not to be deſtroy'd; that whatever may 
prove deſtruitive to Civil Society, ought to be 
avoided, And ſince the killing 'of ones 
ſelf has been prav*d to be adire& breach 
of every one of theſe Rules; then it fol- 
lows, that Mans Natural of Liberty, can 
beno juſt pretence fr Self-murther. The 
fame Argument will ſerve alfo agaiaſt all 
unwarrantable TY of Life, and 
running into great and azeceſſary dangers, 
ef] -ally by © Dueling ; ri agaiaft 
all Vices of Exceſs and Intem 
which concerning a-Man's own Perſon 00» 
ly, feem to be within the bonnds of his 
Natural Liberty. | 


IL. In the next place .I am to ſhew the 
difference between the Liberty and Slavery 
of the Xind and Body; and whether any 
Evil that oppreſſes the Body can be fe- 
ſtructive to the Lyberry of the Soul.} 

As Man conſiſts of a Soul and Body, his 
Liberty muft be confider'd in Relation to 
both : Man's Lzberty as to his Soul or Mind 
conſiſts, in the free uſe of its Faculties, 
Underſtanding and Will, ig fuch a manger 

. as 
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as wasjuſt now ſhewn ; his Slavery as to | 
"his Mind conſiſts in the /oſing the free uſe | 
. of theſe, and in their ſubjetion to Irre- 
ular Paſſions and Appetites. Man's Lis 
rty as to his Body conſiſts in the free uſe 
of its Powers, as to Motion and Senſation 
and his Slavery as to this, in the Abridg- 
ment of this Motion, or in its being at 
anothers diſpoſal : In the decay of Senfati- 
on, or in its becoming greivous to him, in 
Pain and Torture. gp 
Now if we conſider the Diznity of Hu» 
mane Nature, Maz”s Liberty muſt depend 
upon the Miz chiefly ; for when all is done, 
the Mind « the Man ; Mens cajuſque, is eſt 
qguiſque; the Body is but of very ſmall 
Confideration in compariſon of the other; 
the Body may be enſlaved without a 
Man's own fault; it being liable to out- 
ward force, as well as inward decays of 
Nature z but {till the M:z4 may continue 
free : This canriot be enflav'd but by a 
Man's own fault, and when it is ſo, its 
Liberty may be recover'd again if the 
Perſon pleaſes ; and therefore there can be 
no occaſion of Self-murther upon this Ac- 
count, Plotinus + gives admirable dis 


—— 


* Vid. Somnium Scipionis. 
{} apud Macrobium, lib. 1, cap. 53. 
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r6Qions in this caſe. He tells us, that there 
are wo kinds of Death, a Philoſophical and 
a Natwral one; that the frſ# was in our 
Power, but zo the latter ; that if Men 
would be free from any Evils of Life; they 
may be io, by dying Phuloſophicaly; and 
this ſays he; 1s ;the only voluntary Death, 3 
that is commendable; that Which. we bring B. 
qur ſelves to by Resſav, not by Paiſan; by *© : 
Pragence, not by any Weapon, © 

As. to thar part of the Queſtion, Whe 


he op No that oppreſſes the Body ma 
be deſtruQtive to the Liberty of the Min 
This has. been in _part anſwer*d; The Li- 

berty of the Mind conſiſts in the uſe of 
Reaſon, ſome Eyils of the Body, as ex» | 
treme Pain and Sickneſs, may deſtroy the 

uſe of Reaſon ; and cauſe Madiiefs,-and 

then the Liberty 0 md" roy'd 

- _ But while Reaſon reinains, Liberty 
muſt remain alſo; the Mind cannot be 
enſlav*'d though beſet by various Evils, * 
till it baſely fyrrenders up to *em ; ne 3:1 
more than a City is enflav'd; when *tis S 
only beſeig'd and defends it ſelf valiantly ; 
nay not ſo much, fince the. Avenues of 
Reaſon ( in thoſe who are adult eſpeeial- 
ly) cannot be ſhut up ; but on the con- 
wary the greater the __ are which _ 
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the Body, the more may the Mind enlarge © 


is Liberty, by the praQtifing of ſeveral 
Virtues, which it' would - not have had 
the opportunity of exerciling otherwiſe: 
All. Virtues -are the different ways of the 
Souls exerting its Payer, according-'to. the 
DiRates of right Reaſon: Wherefore if 
the Evils of the Body give it grearer oppor- 
runitie$to exert thisPomer,and require with- 
al, that it ſhould be: exerted with greater 
ſtrengrh and vigour ; then theſ& Evils will 
| beſo farfrom abritlgivig itr5iLiberty, Gy 
will rather enlarge it, - For the more Vii 


+ - 


ues is has to. FRG the more different 
ways mulſt-it have'to move in,' the wider 
muſt its -7 age and' rompufs be; and* conſe 
quently the greater its Libergy,” © 1 
And as to the Caſe'of extreme! Pair in 
particular, which is {6 cottmitonly pleaded 
upon this occaſion. The Liberty of the-Bo- 
dy indeed may be loft, it may be'contin'd 
maim*d and tortur'd by *Tyranes-vr - Dif 
eaſes; but unleſs this ſhould cauſe © Mad- 
weſs, it would not deſtroy-' the- Liberty of 
the Mind : It muſt be confefs*d the Union 


of the Body and Mind is very:clofe; and . 


. all Perception ends in the Soul,” afd'there- 
fore the Pains of the Body may be very 
grievous toit ; but though very grievous, 
yet rarely to ſuch a degree as to prove de- 

| ſtructive 


i . _-— - 


wo ag. in |. 
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Kruftive to its Reaſon: Extreme Pain is 
the trueſt teſt of a great. and uprightMind, 
but although it may force a Man to La- 
went, it need not to Rebel, it may: affeR 
him with Sorrow, but, not caſt him down 
into Deſpazr; and where Reaſon Frogs 
faithfully to retain its Power : Courage, Ho 

noar, Yabice Conſt ancy, and: great Examples, 
. Will becalled in to help to refit what is /ex- 
free Evil, rather than a good Man ſhould 
fall into What is. orally o; rather than he 
Thauld,be guilty.of an 4»jz/# Action, to fl 

from Pain; when this is only Comardice an 

Wegkneſs, though coloyr'd .over with the 
Plauſible name of Lberty., Hr 

', When Pain is encreas'd to ſuch a degres 
as to deſtroy Reaſon, the diſpute is, at au 


Eng ;.. but Tet, Men have a care leſt chg 
] $S71 > Js we 2 ; 
ahh acy or grant themielves to be M 


y through Impatience, and indulg? 
aſſions; and then afterwards make uſe, of 
their Reaſoz to.contrive their Seli-deſtruQtis 
ON... 

.# you cry, out as 'tis uſual, that t 
Pg 21s roo.great to be endur'd, chat you cannot 
ple ry y bear [0 wauch torture : What do you 
mean by this ? that i wil kill you, or thats 
you have not ſtrength and patience to undergo it, 
If-it will kill you, what need of Self-rttire 


thee? the more violent the Pain is, the _ 


4+ 1 
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+ more ſhort will it be; and if a Tyrant in- . 
flits it, how much better is it, as Good 
Darius faid, * Todie by anothers Wickedneſs 
than by your own? If you mean the /atter, 
rruſt Nee, ſhe will aſſiſt you to bear; 
Pain is always moſt acute when zew, the 
Powers of Senfation are blunted by de- 
= by their ObjeRts prefling too vio-... 
ntly-upon them, and continual labour 
under Pain wifl harden the ſenſe of Feel- 
ing, and deaden Perception; No one can 
know his ſtrength unleſs he will try it ; the 
force of deliberate and well weighed Reſoluti- - 
04 is incredible, and has ſupported the Weak 
and the Gailty in the moſt dreadful Tor- 
ments; Shall Women be able to ſuffer ſo 
much inChild-birth?Could theSparta»Boys 
bear whipping to Death beforetheirAltars, 
- without a Groan? Nay, have the great: 
| Villains mock'd their Exccutioners? Cout 
| ſucha Wretchas Rawillc, or he that ſhot 
one of the Princes of Orange, ſmile amidft 
all the Artifices of Torture? and ſhall not 
Innocence and Virtue be able to ſuppott a 
good Man, under the ordinary calamities 
incident to humane Nature? If ſubrifſi- | 
' "on to Providence, Perſeverance in Duty, 


— 
a 


® Forſitan mireris quod vitam non finiam : Aliens ſcelete 
gyam mes, mori malo.g, Curcus. bib. 5. cap. 12. , 
| Co aſtaacy, 
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Conſtancy and Patience re Virtugs 3-when 
are theſe to be praiſed «rleſs in extremi- 
ties? But it may be ſaid, the Dsſeaſe is in- 
eurable, bs Pain is without works and 
therefore what good can a Man do ering on, 
_ expoſe humane Nature, and nies ma 
Contemptible ; not at all, but rather quite 
Contrary;who can pronounce aDiſeaſe,like 
to laſt, zncarable? and how oft have the 
beſt Phyſicians been deceived in this mat- 
ter? And as to intermiſſion, ſuppoſe there 
ſhould be none, where the Paiz is inter- 


mitting ; Conſtancy and Patience muſt be. 


intermitting too, and return only by firs as 
the Diſtemper does; but when the Paiz is 
continual, Virtue is continual alſo; and yes 
not in danger of being long upoa Duty; 


becauſe extreme continual Pain will quick - 


ly diſſolve Nature, and diſcharge the Soul; 
and this Conſideration might he ſufficieng 


to ſupport a Man under ſuch Circumſtane , 
ces, without Diogenes's Dagger to give * 


him Liberty: For if the Soul be-impriſon'd 


and enſlaved,whenin a torrtur*d or diſeaſed. 


Body, then let it look upon every Pain as 
| a ſtep towards its Freedom, as the burſting 
of ſome Chain, or the falling off of ſome 
Fetter ; and as every Limb grows weaker, 
nd every Senſe decays, let it collect its 
aſs cheertully, and rejoice at theſe hap- 
T3 "> 
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py beginnings of Larfs! and Eternal Liber-. 

os And as to Corterpt, this is not worth” 
Conlideration in compariſon of ones Du- 
ty,yet a good Man need not fearit; He will 
rather do credit to humane Nature, than 
expoſe it by his ſuffering : * Sexeca fays, 
be will not leave his Body but when it begins to 
affect his Miar, and then he well Jump out of it 
& from avotten falling Houſe ; this is a very 
low thought, and Would not be pardon- 
able, but that He make ſome amends for 
It in another place; + where he ſays, that 
be who was great before he fell, is not the leſs 
great for being fallen, but is as far from Con= 
gempt as the Ruins of Temples are, which the 
Religious aiore as much as when they were 
fandizg: Though Holy Temples yield to 
Time, yet they cannot cruſh the God that 
was Worſhipt in 2em by their fall; no 
more can a decaying Body oppreſs an upright 
Miad: And while the Mind 1s not op- 
reſs*d it cannot be contemptible. There 
15 a Beauty in Conftancy and Fortitude 
which ſhines through all the Deformiries 
- -of Death ; for at ſuch times *tis not the 
Body, but the Srl that is to be _—_ 
and therefore what if the* Body be pale, 
weak and waſted away, yet if the Mind 


©: *Fpiſt.* 53. + De Conſol. ad Helviam. 
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continues the ſpme, unſhaken and undaun-" 
ted; all the ſigns of 'owtward/Decay,- are 
but the marks of ward Virtue, the Tro- 
phies of the Souls Strength and Vittory, 
and more proper tocauſe Admiration than 
Contempt; Which of - S:zvola's Arms 
would an Ancient Romar have'reckon'd « 0 
bk moſt comely, that which was ſhrivePd'up, <1 
lame and deformed with: Scars, or that | 
which was whole and ftrong? Sure braw- 
ny Limbs and agood Complexion are-not 
Eſſential to Virtue. Nay 'even the laſt 
Minutes of a great Man ſhall be BeneHi- 
cixt; the very tight of his Calamities Ihall 
befull' of Inftruftion, ſo that while he 
has F-onrag he - ſhall never be paſt doing 
ood: 
All the excellent modern Buildings of 
Italy (if I may uſe this allufion once more) 
are owing to a few remains of the Ancient 
Roman StruQures, which notwithſtanding 
the injuries of many Years, and many de» ; 
vaſtations, retain” {til ſome thing of their 
former Beauty and Magnificence;the ſame . 
uſe might be made of ths Decays of great 
Mea in extreme Age, or Pain; or Sickneſs: 
They are not indeed what 'they'gere,*but 
ſtill they are more than others areiwhat 15 left 
is regular and great, and ſufficient to form 
in usan Idea of wang 's loſt, and to.teach 
FT” us 
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us by the Rules of Proportion, to im- 
prove our ſelves ——_—_ But a great - 
and good Man's Example is as neceſſa 

in Death as Life; we are to ſtudy as muct 
how to Die as how to Live: Where then 
can we receive ſo much Inſtruction for 
this purpoſe as in the Deaths of fuch Men ? 
and if ſo, when can they be ever paſt do- 
ing goad ? But Iwill not infiſt farther up- 
on this: Let the Stozcs, who are the great 
Defenders of Self-murther, be Judges in 
this matter, if we look into their Writings, 
we ſhall find it inculcared continually ; 
the Pains of the Body can never have any 
influence upon the T.iberty of the Mind. That 
their wiſe Man is above the taking notice 
of any outward Evil, that he is at perfe& 
- Eaſe inthe midit of Tortures. Nay, they 
reckon it no leſs than a Crime to own the 
leaſt ſenſe of Pain, and indeed grant more 
in that reſpe&t than wedeſire,and yet after 
all make Pain by a ſtrange ContradiQtion 
one of the chief Cauſes of Self-murther. 


Til. The next thing which I propos'd 
to ſpeak to was, Whether any Man upon 
account of extreme, AffliQtion, eſpecially 
Pain or Sickneſs, has Liberty or Authority 
w- Deſtroy himſelf, 4 | 

: . Not 
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Not only the Sroics heretofote, but fome 
others ſince, have been inclined to think 


that he has ; thus one tells us, * God gives . 
ws legue enough to part with Life, when he is 
pleaſed to reduce us to ſuch a condition, that to 
Live 'is far worſe than to Die, The Rule 
which 15 here given, whereby we are to 
judge when we have this leave, is ; when 
God is pleaſed to reduce us to ſuch a Condition, 
that to Live s far worle than to Die. But 
this will be found very inſufficient to this 
purpoſe; if we examine the Particulars z 
it ſuppoſes theſe two things. 

I. That there may be ſome Caqnditica 
of Life far worſe thap Death, - 

2. That *tis God that reduces the Sub 
. ferer to ſuch a Condition. 

As to the firſt, before we can compars 
things rightly, we muſt underſtand exaQly 
the terms by which they are repreſented : 
Life as Humane, implies the union of the - 
Soul] and Body ; 'Death is the diflolution.of 
that Union ; the condition of Lite,which is . 
ſuppoſed herg to make it far worſe than 
Death, is extreme Pain; now the fallacy 
lies in not mentioning the manner of this 
Diſſolution which may be Violent, or Na» 
tural, and the conſequences of it: To a good 


* * Mgnt- lib. 2. chap, 3 
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Man indeed, Life in'extreme Pain, is far 
worſe 'than Natural Death; and this 1s a - 
. proper Argument for ſuch Men, not-to fear 
fuch a Death : But the Death which we are 
ſpeaking of, is « Death of Self-murther ; 
which ſhould have been articularly ex- 

eſs*'d, and then the Quellicn would be, 

hether a Life of extreme Pain,is far worſe 
than aDeath of Self-marther ? 

Now-to judge truly of this, we ſhould 
not only conſider the time of. the 
Diffolution, or the Pain that accompanies 
it, (which in Se/f-murther may be little or 
none) -but alſo what is to follow : - For if 
we ſhould look upon Death here,only as. 
the ſeparation of the Soul and Body, with- 
out any farther proſpet, then this Com- 
pariſon, that to live in extreme Pain us far 
worſe than to aze, would be impertinent ; 
becauſe Death in this ſenſe, would be no 
more than the ceaſing to be, the utter end 
of all Senſation; and it ſo, what a nota- 
ble diſcovery would it be to ſay, that the 
continuation of extreme Pain, is far worſe 
than the ceſſation of it; or that it is far 
worſe to feel great Miſery, than not to 
feel any thing atall: Wherefore to give 
ſome ground for the Compariſon;® as Life 
ſuppoles-ſome. State. or Condition; a 
Death muſt likewiſe, and therefore that 

| - which 
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which followsafterwards muſt be-ineluded 
in theWord.If this then be granted,let Life, 
be never fo miſerable, through extreme 
Pain and: Torture ; yet before a Man con> + 
- cludes, that this is worſe than a Death of 
Self-marther , Let him conſider feriouſly 
Whether any thing, follows after Death ? 
Whether Se/f-marther is naturally unlaw- 
ful?.if it be, Whether it will not bepuniſh'd 
hereafter ? and if ſo, Whether that Punifh- 
ment will not. exceed both-as to the degree | 
of Pain and the duration of it; that parti» 
cular Pain which he would avoid ?. Nor is 
it ſufficient to fay, upon this occaſion, that 
you cannot tell whether there ſhall be an 
Future ſtate or no; you never met Wi 
any demonſtration from -Natural Princi» 
ples that there is, or that' you do not'be» 
lieve any thing of it; this I fay is note» 
nough, the Sz/f-martherer ought to demons 
ſtrate that there 1s zone; nothing Ccan/acs 
quit him from an Aion of this'kind, bus 
plain and undeniable 'Certainry, and- this 
I amſure cannot be had; but rather the 
contrary: And in a Matter of this Cons 
ſequence, it might be ſufficient withous 
any fartfer' arguing, -to ſtopany Man's . 
Hand, to confider this-alone : Fhat the 
ereateſtipart of Mankind, in-all Ages; at 
leaſt ten Thouſand to one, has-held ſome 
Future- 
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| Future State. And then what a folly muſt 
it be upon the pretence of Incertainty, to 
runſuch a hazard againſt ſo much odds ? 
'Toruſh violently into Death unlawfull, 
when that which is lawful is ſo very near ; 
CT mean in the caſe of extreme Pain or 
Sickneſs) and for the avoiding a ſhort 
time of Miſery here, venture the being a 
"oo times more Miſerable here- 
after. 

But till the my inſiſt, That if God 
gives one leave this will not be ;, and he gives 
me leave enaugh when be is pleas'd to reduce me 
to extreme Pain, &c, - This brings me to the 
ſecond part of this Rule, namely, that "tw 
God that reduces Man to ſuch a Condition, that 
is, that he is the ſole or chief cauſe of the 
Miſery he groans under, by ſome extra- 
ordinary EfteQts of his Providence, with- 
out any fault of the Sufferer: 'To this I 
anſwer, 1. That this is very rarely ſo, but 
the ſufferings of extreme Pain or Sickneſs, 
eſpecially in thoſe who are moſt inclin'd 
to Self-murther are generally thrqugh their 
own fault. 2. That though they were not 
but the plain effetts of extraordinary Pro- 
vidence; yet no Man can conclnde reaſo- 
nably from hence, that God gives him 
leave or liberty to deſtroy himſelf, 


x, It 


Tory 

1. It is'very ſeldom that God is the ons 

| by orthief cauſe of Man's ſuffering thus, 
or that he pleaſes to reduce him to extreme 
Pain and Miſery, without any fault of the 
Sufferer, eſpecially thoſe who are inclined 
to Murther themſelves; becauſe their 
Paffions are high and uncontroulable: 


They deſpiſe the Laws of God and the 
thoughts of a-Future "of | 
arecommuonty the chief cauſe of their own 


Miſery; tis their own folly that puts ſuch 
and ſuch ſecond cauſes into ſuch a motion, 
as naturally produce ſuch EffeAs, as great 
Poverty, ſult Diſgrace, Painful Sores, and 
'Torturing Diſeaſes ; and then if Life be- 
comes worſe to any one of theſe than any 
Death; he muſt -blame himſelf .alone: 
Wherefore not og unreaton- 
 ablethan for ſuch bogte to be always lay- 
ing the fault upon Providence, , and .to 
| pretend to quarrel with Life, ie a out 
tis to no purpoſe to Liveany longer; that L1 
not worth the while im ſuch Circumſtances, &C. 
Alas! they fooliſhly miſuſe ri, they waſt 
their Bodies as well as their Eſtates; and 
when they feel the natural Effe&ts ofdoing 
ſo, they wiſely diſcover that Lyfe-is not 
worth the while, whereas this diſcovery 
comes too late; it might and ſhould have 
been made much ſooner; for to inſtance 
| ro 
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inguch a Life as has often ended itt SeJf-murs 
ther : When every Hour was grotsly a- 
 bug'd; when the Mornings werewatted in 
Steep, or fickly Qualms; whenthe After- 
noons were thrown 9way infalfe Ceremo- 
_ ny, inventing {or ſpreading freſhScandal, in 
endeavouring to tmpoſe upon, Virttuous 
Women, or beingeffetually impoygd upon 
byLewd ones:When theNights werefſpent 
in Gaming, Prophaneneſs, Drunkenneſs, 
Luft, Quarrellings, Murther; 'thet' Life | 
indeed was not worth the white, not 
worth the being continu'd amidit fo thuch 
toy] of Folly, and ſo much drudgery of 
Lewdneſs ; but when nothing bt rhe 
common Effefts of fucha Life gre felt in 
Pain or Sicknefs ; for a Wretch to tell you 
vely, that Life is not worth the while, 'is 
Abſurd and Ridiculous; nay tis falſe tov, 
for even the ſad remains of ſuch a Eite are 
valuable if rightly employ*d ; and that 
very Evil, whether it be Sickneſs or Pain, 
for which they hate and.deſpiſe it, may, by 
forcing them to break off ill Acquainrance, 
and compelling. them "to be Temperate 
and Retir'd; give them time to think 
(if they ever are capable'of doitig.1o') and 
reſtore them by degrees, to themſelves, 
and to their God, | Y 
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2. Suppoſing that Men were no 


Caufes.: themfelves . of ſuch Ts | 


u wes ing To that Be hea keel 
Ffſefts of f God? s particular Tattraorgary 
Providence; as when a Temperate Virtu- 
ous Man Man, born of Virtuous Parents, bo, 
pes y Raenly 'in 5 ap Age, W 
oft violent Pains, falls into tormen 
d Nev ft Difea aſs Sona oat - 
ful and fare bo Meth at the 216 
time has violen 7 x cer ial err SCH If the 
Stone'; ny pad 
not be +ea th nad 16s DN 29 
that. theſe a y Signs; or Tok 0s..0 
oUn's ivir ah xconh to. de 
TE following, - 


I. | Thou hi theſe ETD Evils are cau 


acre ovidence,. yet 
| cons nee he. Fa in A Nati 22 
they, 4 
Taki Fig ice 6 fon? 
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;. .2. Paincan be no certain ſign of God's 
giving Men leave to Kill themſelves, be- 
- Cauſe there can be no degree of it fixt, no. 
particular time ſettled, when, they can 
judge afſuredly that it is ſo ;” and therefore 
People muſt be left to their own Fancies, 
to deſtroy themſelves when they, think fit- 
ing, according as _ are led by their 
Cowardice, or their Diſcontent ; Pazn, as I 
Aid before, is moſt acute at firſt, when the 
Diſeaſe ſtrugles with Naturein its firengrb, 
and before 1t has aQually overcome it, the 
Senſation of it grows leſs and leſs, as the - 
parts affeted are weakned, and it be- .” 
comes Incurable: When then can a Man 
ſuppoſe that God gives him leave to Kill 
himſelf upon the account of Pain ? when 
5. moſt Violent? but then tis Curable: 
hen it becomes Incurable, as the Szoicy 
taught? but then a Man is paſt the worſt 
of it; and Natural Death draws nearer 
and nearer. Beſide People feel Pain diffe- 
rently according to their different Hu- 
mours, or Diſpoſitions of Mind, the ſame 
Man will ſometimes bear much more, 
When he has been pleas'd and bis Afﬀairs 
'& on well in other ReſpeQs, , thea when 
e.is croſs'd by Accidents and Dilappoint- 
ments ; therefore to make Pain the ſign of 


God's giving a Man liberty to Kill —_— 
af 
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and to leave every one to judge when it is 
FunSes; andthe might troy me 

ancies; and then one Um-. 

ſelf- as well for a-ſmall fit of the Tooth- 
ach, as another for the moſt violent fit of 
the Stone. Add to this how many others 
have been-in the very ſame Circumftances 
of Pain as youare ; you will not but 
that ſome of them have been as Wile, -as 
Learned bs our ſelf, and as defirous:to 
die too; and yet they have not kill'd them« 
ſelves, they have not taken extreme Pain 
to be any ſign of God's giving leavetodo 
ſo, and therefore how can you be ever 
fatigfy'd that this is ſuch a lign to; you, 
which they could never underitand'to be 
ſo to them + ? 

But to pive farther ſcope i in chis Matter ; 
ſuppoſe that extreme Pain ſhould not be 
only cauſed by God's Particular Provi- 
dence; but alſo in a wiratulous and prefers 
natural mafiner ;' yet this would not beany 
ſign that God gives th> Sufferer any keave 
to > deftroy himſelf; Becauſe, _ *- 

I, Thy would im ly he EN | 
God's ating, *twould ſuppoſe hunto 
and towHW 1] the very ſame t atthe 
yy ſame time. It has boenalrigly wao# 
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that the continuation of Life is as much 
cwing t9:Gotd,, as the beginning of it ; if- 
this be fb, then as long as > Man lives, 
letit be in extreme Pain, Natural or Mi- 
raculous,or in what ill condition ſoever; fo 
long *tis certain that it * is God's Will that 
he thoald Live: If it were not, that which 
_ ts theccauſeof his Pain, would put an end 

to his Lite,- the firſt Moment it came upon 
him. How then can it appear from an 
Circumſtances of Life, though never fo 
dreadful, that God gives a Man liberty 
to deſtroy Lite? This muſt be impoſſible, 
becauſe he alone continues that very fame 
Life ; without him it could not ſubfiſt 
one Moment in Pain, any more than in 
Eaſe; and therefore ſince it does ſo, *tis 

lain that he Wills that the Perſon ſhould 
Live on, not Kill himſelf. And a good 
Man would be apt to refle& thus with 
himſelf in ſuch Circumſtances; as IT at 
Jirſt was; 10 I ſtill am, by the Will of God 
alone: He continues my Life as truly in 
this Torment, let it be: Natural or Mira- 
culous, as he did heretofore: If He would 


without wy need of m 


. but 


me ble Fr to the Will of Cod. 
d farther, That extreme ben 
though brought upon a Man. DF | onjpre 
rovidence, nay even by Miracle, can- 
go be any ſign of ſuch. leave ; becauſe 
y France? is meant the W; ark and. Re- | 
Ziler courſe of God's warkin ag ; and 
qyontl'y ſuppoſes him to work always for 
ſome End: That his workiog in this man- 
or by extreme. Pain, &c. .cannot 'be to 
this End only,. that Man ſhould deftroy 
himſelf, as by the laſt Argumeat appears; 
| that there are other important Ends of ſuch 
ents, namely the Puniſhment of ap 
Wicked, the Improvement of the Goad, 
nd the Exam neceſſary to be given to 
| on orld of God's Juſtice on, the one 
ſide, of Patience, Conftancy, Humility, 
&«,. 0n the other-; that whiatgver the end 
of God's Providence i is in this caſe; whe- 
ther wy of theſe, or any other, tis. certain : 
that very End is defeated by . 
ones ſelf; and therefore we ſup | 
that extreme Pain can be an lg of hoe 
for ſo doing : But what has may 
ſuffice to ſhew the Uarealapaldada of 
This pretended Rule for Self-murther, viz. 
| 6 Whew 
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When God is pleas'd to reduce wu to ſuch 4 
Condition, that to Live is far worſe than to 


(£4 ; 
® And whereas tis faid {lightly, that God 
gives a Man /eave enough : This ſhews their | 
miſtruſt of what they ſay, and that they 
ate conſcious that no fich leave can be 
prov*d; for what leave can be exough in 
this Caſe ? Let iny one that is thus tempt- 
ed conſider the Nature of the FaGt in 
Queſtion, and the Importance of it ; that 
without this leave tis the. DeftruQion of 
God's own Propriety, the Rebelling a- 


.gainſt his Providence, the' poſitive Re- 


nouncing that end for which Life was 
oiven. the committing that which is De- 
{tru@17e to Civil Government, to Hu- 
mane Nature; -and withal that a miſtake 
in this Caſe can zever be recover: Let 
him conſider this, I fay, and what he has 
juſt now read, and then perhaps he wall 
own that no leave can be ezough, but what 
is given by dire andevident Revelation. 
"Tis true after all, extreme Pain is the 
moſt dreadful Condition of Humane Life, 
and the ſevereſt Trial of a good and great 
Mind; *tis true, it may be fo exceſſive, 


that all Reaſoning of this kind may be to 


no purpoſe, and Arguments concerning 
God's Propriety, or the End of Humaye 


Lif 
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Life, or Civil Society, cannot bemuch at- 
tended to, in a violeat fit of the Choligk, 
or the Stone ; when Reaſon it ſelf ſhalFbe- 
often overcome, and the beſt. Soul 'di- 
ſ{turbed into Madneſs. - All this is true, 
but the Queſtion is not whether a Man 
may not loſe his Reaſon throughexttme 
/Pain ? if it were it would bereadily 
eq; but the Queſtion is, Whether a Man 
ary Liberty given him to deſtroy him- 
ſelf upon the account of extreme Pain,” while 
his Reaſon ſtill remains; This I ſuppoſe he 
has not for the Reaſons above mentioned; 
Nay Madneſs it ſelf has not this Libexty ; 
FR, for if a Mad-man kills himſelf, he is not 
Excuſable upon” account of any Liberty 
which he had to do ſo more than. other 
People, but becauſe he knew- not what 
hedid : Nor are theſe Papers deſign'd for 
the perufal of People in extreme Pain ; but 
rather far thoſg in perfe&t Health, to. pu 
pare them (if perhaps they are capable of 
doing ſo) to'undergo. it if it ſhould be 
their Lot: And if they ſhall happen to be 
convinc'd' when they. are in Health, that 
Self-marther is unlawful even in extreme 
Pain ; this will influence thezr Minds whea / 
they. come-to ſuffer it, they will, not ven- 
ture to do what they were: once fatisfy'd 
was unlawful, though they are not then 
: U3 able 
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able torun through the ſeveral Particulary 
» hh their Conviction was ground- 


The laft Ggnification of the Word Li. 
berty, is that Eaſe which the Soul enjoys 
after it 1s ſeparated from the Body; in Re- 
latioh to which I am to ſhew, © 


IV. That as Man: has no Liberty or 
Authority granted him to deſtroy hirhſelf, 
upon account of extreme Pain, or Sick- 
neſs, ſo if he preſumes to pur-this in Exe- 
cution, to abtain Eaſe or Liberty, the 
Souk inſtead of enjoyingany ſuch Liberty, 
will fall into a ſtate of Great Slavery: 
This. will require the making out theſe 
two things. ' 

\ 7, That there will be another State af- 
| ter the ſeparation of the Soul from the 
; Body, wherein it ſhall be accountable for 
its Actions, and as they are Good or Bad 
| beRewarded or Puniſh'd accordingly. 

' 2. That Self-murther being one of the 
worſt Crimes, ſhall be liable to a propor- 
tionable Puniſhment. : 

The firſt of theſe, That there ſhall be 4 
State, $c. is very ſeldom deny'd by thoſe 
Who acknowledge the Being of 'a God; 
and is readily granted , nay vigorouſ- 
ly maintain'd, by the Gentleman with 

| whom 
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whom TI have been chiefly concerned ; : 


however it is neceffary for the 
of this Deſign, to ofter fome_ Arguments 


for the Proof of it, and to remove fame. 


Obje&tions which are uſually, made againft 
it. Yet what ſhall be done to this pur- 
ofe, ſhall be only what may be naturall 
rawn from thoſe Principles which Flaid 
down at the Beginnite: for if thoſe be 
true, then this will follow of courſe; if 


there is a God who reſerves to himſelf the - 


Propriety of Humane Life, the Supreme 
and Abſolute Dominion over us: If Life 
is imparted and continu'd to Man for a 
particular End, and if Rules and-Laws 
are given him for the purſuing and obtain- 
inz that End; if theſe haws may be-bro- 
ken here unptiniſh'd, and a Man become 
the more unhappy the more faithfully he 
obſerves thems if a Man is capable of 
doing more good than he can. receive. af 
adzquate Reward for in this Life, and if 
he 'is capable of Committing more-Evil 
than he can receive a full Puniſhment 
for; if thoſe Faculties which give him 


this Capacity, and which diſtinguiſh - 


him from all other Creatures, ſu eſt to 
him naturally Reward and Punzſhmeat, 
and filſhim with Hopes and Fears accord- 
ingly: Then it will be allow'd b 
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ſenſible and unprejudic'd Perſon, that it 
.I6es appear, even þy the Light of Nature, 
that there muſt be ſuch a State hereafter; 
Let us conſider each of theſe Reaſons a 
little more particularly : 


1. As to that Propriety which God re- 
ſervestohimſelf over Humane Life, that 
Abfolute Dominion which he holds and 
exerciſes over Man ; this ( conſidering 
withal the Nature of Man,) is an Argu- 
ment that he will take an account of his 
Actions hereafter. ?Tis true all other Crea- 
tures owe their Being and Preſervation to 
God,as well as Man, and are as much ſub- 
jet to his Dominion as he is; but the diffe- 
rent Frames of Creatures ſhew that God 
will exerciſe his Dominion differently : 
Beaſts aCt by InſtinA not by Reaſon ; 
Neceſlity, not Choice; and therefore per- 
form that End for which they were'made, 
and their being ſo framed is a plain Decla- 
ration that God will nat exerciſe any Juds- 
cial Power over them : But Man has Reaſon 
and Liberty to follow it, he knows his 
Duty.; has Natural 4:5="" to dire&t 
him in it; freedom of Will to: chuſe 
whether he will be ſodireQed or no, and 
commonly refuſes to be ſo ; and therefore 


ating 
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ating contrary. to' the End of his Being 

d doing ſo Het his own fault; God 
ve him ro a frame, and who re- 
yoo an Abſolute Propriety and Domini-- 
on over him, -muſt either. do all this to no 
purpoſe, or elſe call him to account here-. 


' after: Cou'd it be prov'd that God left us 


wholly to our ſelves, after he put us into 
the World, and that we had no Natural 
Rules toatt by, or that we could maintain 
and prolong our-Beings without his Afi- 
ſtance; there might be ſome ground for 
doubt in this Matter ; but fince it is quite 
contrary, ſince we havean * inſeparable 
dependence upon him, fince he has given 
us ſuch Frames or Natures on the one fide 
as prove us to be accountable, and has re- 
tain'd ſuch a Propriety and Soverei 

over us on'the other, as gives him a + 
to requirean account of gur Actions; 
certain that he wil, nay that 8 yy muſt re- 
qurre it accordingly. * | 


2. This will appear” more Plain if we 
come to con ſider th the. next Principle which 
Llaid down at the | beginnings that ha 


—— 


——'* See aſt 6, 7, 8. 
+ See that Excellent Treatiſe : ie: 4 Praicdl Djs 


cerning Furure\Fudgment, from pag, 6. to pag. 14+ 
| Chap. by: 
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was imparted to us for'a particular End; 
for if Man is indiſpenſibly oblig'd1to pur- 
fue that End, then this Obligation 1s a 
proof that there muft be a Future State, 
and that for theſe Reaſans fallowing. 

1. Becauſe every End ſuppoſes ſome 
Rules or Laws to be obfery*d for the ob- 
taining of it. Now whatever the End of 
Humane Life ts, whether it be the following 
of Reaſon by Virtae or no, *tis certain it 15 
rom God, and therefore the Rules or 
Laws whichare neceſlary for the purſuing 
of it, muſt be from him likewiſe : Now any 
Law given to a free Agent, without any 
Puniſhmeat annex'd to it, or without pro- 
per Proviſion made: for the Executing of 
that Puniſhment,wou'd juſtly call in Que- 
ftion the Wiſdom. of the Lawgiver; and 
therefore we cannot ſuppoſe that the Laws 
which God gives- to Man by Nature 
ſhou'd be defeQtive in this ReſpeCt; an 
yet we ſee frequently that all ſuch Puniſh- 
mentis eſcap'd in this Life : If we conſider 
Man in the State of Natnre, whatever 
Crimes he commits againſt himſelf; for 
TInftance, as to any Exceſsor Intemperance, 
* no other has any right to puniſh: Nay, 
if we conſider him as a Member of Civil 


_* vid. pag. 20, Sup. 


Society, 


CF 
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Society , Humane Laws catnot always 
reach that which is naturally "Bvil; / 
.. for natto inſiſt -upon the man 
and Contrivyarices 'of Luſt, Envy,- 
Revenge, before they ate put in Ewecutt- 
on: How. many evade Puniſhment after 
they have been Executed, [and _— 
infolently] by Intereſt or Authotity ? A 
Powerful Offender,or 94 J 
may make the threats of Poſitive Laws, 
low juſt or how ſevere ſever, to ſignitic 
riothing : Whetefore, cirber there muſt'be 
no £5d at all of Hameve Life,or theremult 
be no ſuch Rules or Laws of Narnre, 'as 
ate neceſſary for the obtaining of this 
or theſe mult be without any SanQion,” or 
that. Sanftion muſt be-to no-'purpolſe, of 
elſe there muſt be another'State, wherein 
thoſe who tranſgre(s ſuch Laws nowgwitls 
out any Puniſhment, ſhall receive what's 
their due hereafter, s 

2- The different Events Which befal 
thoſe Perſons which purſue or forſake rhe 
End for which 'Hamare Life was given, 
ſhew alſo, thatif we believe that there is a 
God, there mutt be i Favare Srate: They 


trac 


End of Life; or father, who moſt 'indu-: 
 ftriouſly forfake it, are often moſt Happy, 
as to all Appearances, and grow Great and' 
Wealthy, 


| 
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Wealthy,: and live.in Peace and Honour : 
On the other ſide, .they who purſue this 
End moſt faithfully, are expoſed. to. great 
Sufferings; their Virtues are often to their 
Diſadvantage; their Humility, Patien 

and Generoſity. encourage Inſolent ad 
Violent Mea to injure and oppreſs them ; 
and their Conſtancy and Integrity brings 
them ſqme times to Barbarous and) Bloody 
Deaths. So that Man's indiſpenſible Du- 
ty, and his Happineſs as to this World, are 
often inconſiſtent, and therefore we muſt 


 conalude, either that God is Unyuſt or Un- 


wiſe in propoſing ſuch an End of Man's 
Being, as may make it Miſerable, nay as 
may; prove the DeſtruQtion of it ; or elſe 
that there muſh be another State, wherein 
thoſe who purſue or forſake this End moſt, 
ſhall be Rewarded or Puniſh'd more e- 
qually. | * 

3. Man is capable of doing ſo much 
Good by the purſuing of this End, that 


| / he cannot receive an: adequate Reward 


 1n this Life, and is capable of doing ſo 


much Evil by aQting againſt it, that he 


cannot be . made to ſuffer an adequate 


Puniſhment, and therefore there mult bg 
' another State for both theſe Purpoſes. 


As to the firſt, A Man may make fo 
great a Progreſs in Knowkdge and-Yu- 
| rue, 


Pp EIPECla 

o: have Intereſt and FOwee T | 

e may retrieve man 
Vice "Fe ha be the, occaſionof ſuch goa 
Laws, or of making ſuch Proy 
the Ne py, as may extend tq uture 
Ages: t a Bleſſing is a Wiſe an 
Good Pres that faithfully emploies his 
Time and his Power for the ” Benet of his 
Subjets? Now, what Reward can-this 
World afford that can be any. ways pro- 
portionanhe to: ſuch a Perſons: Virtue," e- 
- gona if we,conſider , . that -the, more 

ational and Virtuous any Soul is, the 
more it muſt be above whateverb 
Senfation, that. is, whatever Wealt 
nour or Pleaſure this. World can offer 
"Tis true the Pleaſures of a good Conſei- 
ence, look ſomething like a proper: Re- 
ward in ſuch Cafes; but alas! what are 
theſe without the pro ed + of a bet 
State; and how mu they - 
check'd. and damp*®d continually by. 1 
conſideration of the ; ſhortneſs wy NCer- 
tainty Þf this 0» Being? | _- ONT: 
As tothe ſecond, Man may. comm 
ſo auch Wickednefs; ;. he may. be. 
of ſo many Murthers ;: he may ſpread 
PO Principles, as by: Lake £ 
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Belief of a God, and enervating the' force 
co: Humane Laws, may let looke the moſt 
furious Paſfions, and wildeſt Appetites; 
and this may end not only in the Mifery of 
. the Preſent Age, but infe& the Future; 
and what Mi 
rant capable of doing? The worft Py- 
niſhment that can be inflited in theſe 
Caſes muſt end in Death; but how incon-» 
fiderable is that, though cauſed by the 
moſt exquiſite 'Torments , if compared 
with ſuch Crimes, and many others which 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed ? Wherefore fince 
Man is capable of doing more Good or 
Evilthan he can receive an adequate Re- 
ward or Puniſhment for in this Life; we 
muſt either accuſe that God who made 
him ſa, of want of Wiſdom, Goqdneſs, 
or Juſtice, orelſe allow that there ſhall be 
another State, &c. þ 


If we*confider alſo-the vaſt Capacit of 
hoſe 


Humane Nature, the excellency of t 
Faculties whereby Man is qualify*d- for 
urſuing his proper End; How much they 
et him above all other Creatures,; how 
they ſuggeſt to him naturally FutureHap- 
pineſs and Miſery, and fill him with Hopes 
and Fears accordingly ; this alſo will af- 
ford us other Arguments to the fame pur- 


poſe. | 
; | i. AS 


chief is not a Vicious Ty- 


. 
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x. As to that great "of Capa 
A Re cet: 
tures, and the Excellency of thoſe 2 from. 


ties, by which *he is diftinguiſh'd 
them *: To what purpoſe weretheſe 
' there were no other Lite but this? In- 
ſtink and Senfation would do the bufi- 
neſs of Self- -preſervation as well.in Manas 
in Beaſt, without the great Endowments 
of Reaſon and Prrwilh by the pot = of. 
which Man hasa poffibility of making his 
Life both more miſerable and ſhort than 
they can theirs ; ſo that theſe Powers which 
he values himſelf upon ſo. much, wou'd” 
not be on'y RTILEnS - Oy , but —— co! 
bt mpg in. by = 
br =y Sovereign Being, ſhew that he 
was made for a greater hcl ole 
to continue ſuch a-time herez ſo if weob- 
ſerve the Operations of them , we ſhall 
find that they aſpire to ſomething? greater 
than this World can afford, that we have 
a Capacity too great, to reſt ſatisfy'd with 
the choiceſt Enjoyments here, --that our / 


Reaſon teaches us to d iſe 1 and 
00 to Deſire more Þþ oble Obj, Ss, 


Mt bobs. 
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and more ſolid and laſting Happineſs, * 
. Had God intended this Life as the only 


: Scene of Man's Happineſs, he would 


have fitted and proportiqn'd his Capaci 
accordingly ; he would have kt 4 
acquieſs in ſuch Enjoyments as he found 
here, and not have diſpos'd him naturall 
to think'of andther State, and to long af- 
ter it; and therefore ſince he has done fo, 
we may be afſur'd, that there will be an- 
other State anſwerable at leaſt to ſuch 
Conceptions. * 4 

2. This isalfo Evident from the Natu- 
raſenſe of Evil, and of Guilt -upon com» 
mitting it, and the fears which attend it ; 
otherwiſe Man would be the moſt wretch- 
ed of all Creatures to no purpoſe: gThere 
is no Creature that feels Remorſe upon 
ſenſe of Guilt, or that dreads Puniſhment 
rm wan, 1 -but Man alone; and fince 
this dread may increaſe to a very great de- 
gree, by the niceneſs of his Refleion, 
and the tenderneſs of his Confcience; there 
js no Creature that can poſſibly be ſo mi- 
ſerable as Man; and if this is to no pur- 


poſe, then there is not a Bealit, an Inſet 


that periſhes, but has greatly the advan- 


_ .* See that late Learned and Ingenioug Diſcourſe Con- 
cerning The Certainty and Neceſſity of Religion in Gene- 
ral. Pag. 142, &c. 

tage 
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tage of. this Regſonig Creature, this Lord 
Sh World, -as he has flatter'd himſelf to 

for ſo many Ages : Since then it is-cer- 
tain that Man has ſuch Notions; and that 
God who diſpos'd the frame of his Na« 
ture in ſuch a manher, as to receive ent 
_— and retain *em ftrongly ; is All- 
; wiſe,Good and Juſt: It cannot imaged 

| that he did this 1n Vain, or only to Diſt 

| and Torment him; for as it would notbe 

agreeable to Infinite Wiſdom to do any 


g to ao purpols; ſo it would by no 
means conſiſt with Infinite G to 
fix ſuch Principles in the Nobleſt of his 
Creatures, as muſt ſerve to no other Ead, 

| but to make hint more miſerable than any 
EC , 
Theſe Reaſons, I hope, may ſuffice to 
roveto-any Unprejudic'd and Impartial 
Perſon, mw extremes that there is 4 
God; the Neceſſty and Certdjnty 6f4 Furtire 
T | State of Reward and Puniſhment, and 
| that . too according to Natural Principles: 
As for thoſe ObjeQions that are uſually 
made moon this Occaſion, That the diſtin 
tion of Good and Evil depends only upon Hite 


- 


mane Laws ; that the Hopes and Fears of Fits 
ture Reward and Puniſhment are not Natural; 
but. the Iwventions of Politicians to we > 
Mankind, and ſupport | hs and _ F 
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this is prov'd by thoſe, who having had the Senct 
«hd Courage, 10 aſſert their Natural Liberty, 
have never been troubled with an thing of this 
kind; nothing can be more Unreaſonable 
than this ; for firit it is plain by the conſent 
of | Nations, that the diſtin&tions of Good 
and Evil, (which are generally the re 
are founded in Nature;that the force'which 
they have upon Men's Minds is ancienter 
than Government it ſelf; as being from 
RightReaſon,which is co-eternal with God: 
As Czeerotells us, © Nor, fays he, * if there 
*had been no Written Law againft Rapes 
in Tarquin's Reign; would his Son Sextrus, 
«when he forc'd Lucretia, have fin'd "rhe 


_- *FFſagainſt this Eternal Law; becauſe this 
« was Regfor it ſelf; rifing from the very 
* Nature of I hitfps, and prompting Us to 


©Good, and reſtraining Us from Evil ac- 
« cordingly ; which did not then firft be- 
«<comeLaw,when *twas written'down;bur 
© 9blig*d from its beginning, which was 
© the Lmewick that of the Divine Mind it 


——_—_— 


_ ® Nec fi Regnante Lue.Tarquinio nile eratRome Scripta 
Rex de ftupris ; idcirca non contra sllam legem Sempicer- 
flam Sext. Targ. vim Lucretie attulit. "Erat enim ratio 


mts 2 Rerum Natura, & ad rete faciendimm impellens, 
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& Gf. $6 that the Goodneſs of Humane 
Laws, depends upon their being deriv'd 
from. this Eternal Fountain ; wo do mo 
of themſelves derermive what is Good an 
Evil; but only declare what was ſo before ; 
to fave People the pains of diſputing 
about their Duty, and to promote it by 
the threats of immediate Puniſhment : 
But of all Pretences, hat ſure is the weak- 
eſt, which would infinuare, that the No- 
tions of Good and Evil,and the Hopes and 
Fears which are the effetts of them, are 
owing only to the Craft of Politicians, and 
are not Natural, but meer Fi#:0»: For this 
_ Obje&ion (which ſuppoſes *em ne- 
ceflary for Goverament) proves the con- 
= : for if Civil Government is abſo- 
futely neceſſary for Man's Happineſs ; if 
ſuch Government cannot be preferv* 
without Tuch Notions; then we muy 
either ſay hat Man was made ſo imperfe& , 
as not to be furniſh'd with ſuch Notions; 
ſuch Principles and Rules as are abſolutely 
tieceſſary for kim; that what was thug 
omitted by God, was ſupply*d by the Cun- 
ning of Crafty Men;or hat God ſuffers his 
Creatures.to be umpos'd upon by their Bre- 
thren, to be filld with vain Hopes; Sad 
tormented-with vain Fears,. and that too 
| hr xa © " oftets. 
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of:en to their preſent diſadvantage : Or 
elſe we muſt grant that theſe Notions, 
which are neceſſary for the general good of 
Mankind, and are alſo generally embrac'd 
| by them, muſt be Natara/. In, a Word, 
\_nothing ſure can be more reaſonable than 
this; Man cannot be happy without Ci- 
- vil Society ; Civil Society cannot be ſup- 
ported without Man's Paſſions and Appe- 
tites are reſtrain'd, theſe - cannot be re- 
ſtrain'd without the Hopes and Fears of a _ 
Future State ; theſe Hopes and Fears are 

enerally entertain'd by Man, and do re- 
Lo him ; and therefore as they are Na- 
tural, they muſt be True, and there is a 
Future Sate accordingly. | 

Nor does it ſignify any thing in this caſe 
to. boaſt of Wit and Courage, Aﬀer- 
ting of Natural Liberty, and the being 
freed by theſe means from theſe Notions. 
What was the Opinion of the Greeks and 
Romaxs in this Caſe? were not theſe Peo-- 
ple as Famous for their Wit as for their 
Arms? and wou'd it not be as Ridicu- 
lous for any ſingle Man to oppoſe his Sence 
as his Courage, againſt them; and how is 
Man's Natural Liberty endanger'd by 
theſe Notions, when it depends upon the 
direftion and aſſiſtance of ſuch Principles, 
as are founded on them, as has been ſhewn 
in 
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1a the firſt part of this Chapter ;--Qr ſuppg- 
ſing that / - mL Narte. ge tend 2a 
18 a hundred(which I am fure is maniymore! 
than I need grant) had wholly extig- 
uiſh'd any ſuch Notions ; does it follow 
from hence that there is no ſuch at all, or 
are thoſe few a better Argumeat-of what 
is:Natyral to Man, than ſo many Thou- 
ſand of others? What if there be ſome few 
that are Deaf or Blind, or that have be-: 
ſotted themſelves by their Yices ; ſhall we 
conclude from hence, that Stupidity or 
Blindneſs are Natuzal, and that Seeingand 
Apprebending are ſigns of Mens being out 
of order ? _— a Man ſhould be free 
from all ſenſe of Evil and fear of Future 
Puniſhment ; this would be no better Ar- 
gument, that ſuch a Perſons Soul was'in 
its proper and natural State, than the Bo- 
dies being free from all Pain would prove 
. 'that it wasin perfect Health. Pain is the 
' effet of ſome Viglence offer'd to Nature, 
in order to put it upon its Guard; as the 
Soul has an outyyard ſenſe of it, by, the 
Body, that it may reſiſt or avoid whatever 
is hurtful to that, it has ag inward ſenſe. 
of it,in- an ill Conſcience, that it may avoid 
what may. prove hurtful to i# ſelf alſa : 
Now as it would be very ftrange for any 
one, upon his loſs of Feeling in any Part, 
> a3 | from 


ta#t *twas unnatural for any 
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from a Gangrene or Dead Palſey, to argue 
Mano hv 
the ſenſe of Feeling in that Part; fo is it 
no leſs ſtrange for any one, that has loft 
theſe Notions of Good and Evil, Reward 


_ or Puniſhment in a Life to come , to tell 


you confidently that they are annatural; 
for all that this proves is only, that ſuch a 
Perſons Mind is diſtemper'd, that it does 
not. exert its Faculties in a natural way ; 
that is, in the ſame way that the generali- 
ty of Mankind do; for*tis from hence that 
we muſt judge of Humane Natare, not from 
the temper Or report of. one or few Perſons; 
and-if fo, then theſe Notions which are ſo 
General muſt be. Nataral, and therefore 
certain; becauſe whatever is of Natare, 1s 
of God. | | 

There needs no ftirther Anſwer to the 
ObjeQions againſt a Future State, or any 
further proofs for it, where the wiſeſt of the 
Philoſophers concur with us ſo Univerſal- 
ly. The belief of this was the Foundation 
of thoſe Excellent -Diſcourſes which were 
written by theſe Antient Sages; and 
therefore we may find the Immortality of 
the Soul, and a Future State continually 
Inculcated, by the greateſtof them ; this toc 
was the ground of that greatneſs of Mind, 
that Juſtice, Courage, Temperance, and 

bl Th | | Piety 


_ * 
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Piety of the Greeks and Rowans; *T'way 
this that gave Socrates that Calmneſs and 
bes 7, nv. in his laſt Minytes, under the 
moſt barbarous Injuſtice; and made him 
as caſie in his Death, asever lawful Mo- 
narch was at his Coronation: And *tis to 
thoſe Exeellent Authors, * which give an 
accoung of this Great Man, that Iremit 
the Reader for further fatisfattion ; or if 

happily what has been faid ſhall be ſuffici- 
ent, then there will I ſyppoſe be no great 


\ difficulty in the remaining Point. 


2. That Se/f-Murther being one of the 
worſt Crimes, ſhall have a Puniſhmeat 
proportionable; and conſequently he that 
makes uſe of this to obrain Eaſe or Liher- 
ty, ſhall fall into a ſtate of great Miſery 
or Slavery. , 

To make this appear we need only to 
produce the Opinions of ſome of the Great- 


eft Men in this Matter ;and conſider brief- 


ly the Grounds of Puniſhment and Re- 
ward in General, and the Nature of this 
Crime in Particular. 


mt Ir ng 
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| ® Plato and Xenophon : See this alſo clearly, copiouſſy. 
nd ſolidly prov'd in the Treatiſe above-mentiened, wx. 4 ' 
raFical Diſcourſe of Future Fudgment. ewiſein the 
2d. Part, Vol. 1. Chap. 5. Sect. 2. Of che Chriſtian Life, 
mY that Late Eminent Divine Dr. Scar: | 
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For the Firſt, Yirg#! deſcribing the A+ 
Þoad and Condition of Self-murtherers 1h . 
' that Place above-mention'd, *ſhews it to 
be unſpeakably worſe than the Evil which 
they fled from ; while he crys out, * © 


Quam vwellent, ethere in alto © 


Nunc & pavperiem, & daros perferr bores ! 


This was according to the DoQrine of 
Plato; and therefore Mecrobius diſcourſing 
upon that Paſſage of Cicero, which I quo- 
; ted before f, That there could be no entrance 

* into 4 State of Happineſs for thoſs who KzIPd 
themſelves; ſays ||it. was the Opinion of 
Plotinus, an Emingnt' P{atomiſt, That 20. 
Death could be Rewarded but what was Natu- 
ral; and that Death alone was Natural, where 
the Body left the Soul, and not the Soul the 
Body, Beſides (as he adds farther) the Soul 
ſhall be Rewarded according to that Perfettion 
which it arrives to in this Life, therefore Death 
#4 wot tobe haſtned, becguſe it: can never te [o 
perfect, but that it may receive addition ; tho? 
4 Man may have riſen to a very high Patch of 
Goodneſs and Virtae; © yet he may riſe higher 
ftitf; wherefore he that cuts off his Life, cuts 
off' his Improvement ; and ſo, deſpiſes the Res © 


.* An-& 4 p- 22, Sup. { Macrob: lib, 1, in Som, Scip. 
Cap, 13, OE INT SS 7 
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ward which « propos} d to him, which 
great GR the Propoſer, aneſ Fog 
caſion of ſevere Puniſhment. To theſe let 
meadd an Excellent _ of our own, 
who makes the firſt Man pad his Wy 
adviſing to till themſelves in t 
ſtreſs) to argue = from-the/ TTehe of of 
Nature. 


-=-If thoa covet Death, as utmoſt End 
;ſery, ſo thinks ro evade 
The Penalty alty pr d, doubt nat but os 
Heh 5 2a Arm'd his Yengeful Power 
FDA 
Tobe foreſtalld : much more I fear kaeft Death 
So ſnatch'd wil/not exempt us from the Pain 
We are by Doom topay; rather ſuch afts 
Of Contumacy ml Provoke the Highe 
Tomake Death in us live; they let ws ſeek 
Some ſofer Reſolation.- _— 


'But the Reaſonableneſs of this will be 
more plain, if we conſider what mutt be 
_ the Grourd of Reward and Puniſhment in 
General; and the Nature of the Crime be- 
fore us. What is it then that ſhall make 
the Soul to be admitted into a br oe de: 


berty, Eeſe.or Happineſs; 
| Tdbons Paradiſe Lolk thts, 


oath 
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vouring faithfully to fulfi/ that End for 
which Life was beſtow*d, by performing 
every part of its Duty towards God, our 
Neighbour, or our ſelves; and this: too 
notwithſtanding the worſt Evils and Ca- 
lamities which can pofſibly befall us : On 
the other fide, what ſhalt expoſe the Soul 
to the Slavery of extreme Torment, but 
the forſaking of this Exd, the refuſing ta 
ſubmit to the Will of Gad, the Injuring 
our Neighbour, and encouraging others 
to do ſo; now if the doing xy one of theſe 
things muſt make a Man hable to Punifh- 
ment, what muſt it do to be guilty of then 
all, and much more by Se/f-murther. For 
this is the deſgz'd deſtruttion of God's par- 
ticular Propriety, the Poſitive Renouncing that 
Ezd for which he gives Man Life ; the do- 
ing what is deftrattive to Civil rp the 
Overthrowing the Laws both of God ana Man ; 
to Rebel againſt Providence, and break 
out into Eternity : Self-murther is the do- 
ingall this, and what .ts ſtill wore, the dq- 
ing it wilfully and adviſedly and therefore 
what Puniſhment ſhall be due to it? * 


I hope the greatneſs of this Crime ap-- 


rf fo plain by this time (every Argu- 
ment which has been us'd for the proving 
it unlawful, proving this alſo) thatno new 


' Arguments will be requir'd of me to de- 
| monſtrate 


S 
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monſftrate it; and therefore I ſhall only 
| confirm this by theſe two Conſiderations. | 
1, That this is the leaſt capable of / 
Reyentance of any ill Ation whatſoever, / 
or rather *tis the poſetive renourcing of it : | 
R I : has _ allow*d " wy moit re- |, 
_ Grif®Fandnecceffary Dut e Li | 
of 2?7-ture, by which tis x re np, | 
it conſt? } Sorrow for ſomething that is paſf; '\ 
ani of Refolation of not doing the Sine | 
thing for the 7: t0.come ; but the Gentle- / 
man wich whom: we have had ſo much to 
. do, after he has brought ina maid ac- 
count of Repentance, under the covert of 
E eeromggre io ame, viz. == is ir, he 
Eo rentance, t0'a0 70 more, toſprak mOmore, 
| inrrwtere} nor R , er Roe Sims 
ning ,' and ever giking Pardown; tells us, 
 fuch a Repentance as this our Caſe is capable 
enoagh of : Was ever any thing. fo trivial? 
What kind of Repentance? Why a Man 
is capable of keeping the Reſolution of 
Kiltns' himſelf no more, after he has over 
: done ſo: Can this be in carneft ? bur this is 
abfurd* as to bvrh parts of Repentance, for. _ 
this 1s either Sorrow for what u« paſt, L » 
poſes ſome thing ro have been done amils; 
whereas here Repentance goes beforehand, 


# 
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and the Perfon is reckon'd to have confeſs'd 
the Crime before he has committed it; or 
elſe *tis Reſdlution againſt doing ſomething 
that is Evil; but how can this be, when 
the Perſon is Poſitively reſolv'd for it ; this 
is ſtrange trifling with a Mans Own Con- | 
ſcience, and with God; and what can be 

more provoking, than to kzow the Evil of 
an Ation, to foreſee that it wants Repen- 
tance; to be ſenſible that it ought to be ab- 
horr'd and avoided, and{yet tg do it for all 
that. If it beſaid that a Man may have 
tirze to Repent afterwards, and that he 


may poſſibly, cextrive his Death according- 
 Iy: Alas? what hopes can he draw from. 


hence?. to deſign firſt poſitively to commit 


"that which one acknowledges tobe Evil; and 


70 deſign to ask forgiveneſs when *tis commit- 
ted, 15 an wndenzable Evidence, that a Man 


tranſgreſſes Preſumptuouſly againſt the 


Light of his own Reaſon; for the more 
neceſſary that he thinks Repentance is, the 
more clear ſenſe muſt he have of the Evil 
of the thing which he is about to do, and 
therefore the greater muſt his Puniſhment 


' 2. The Perſqn who is guilty of Seff-mur- 
ther can receive no Puniſhment 1n this. 
World, which he can be ſenſible of; and 
therefore ſhall be' puniſh'd the more hore 
(Be alter, 
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after, I have ſhewa already * that 
Eng WAL prove the ualawfulne 
of Self-murther, *tis a greater Crime ig, res 
ſpe& of the Publick than the Murther. of 
another Man; becauſe ſame fatisfation may 


| be made for that, eſpecially to the Pub- 


lick, by the forfeiture of the Perſons own - 
Life, and by the terrour of his Example :. 
But in Self-merther there can be 91mg bag 
this ; the Offender evades all fenſible Pu- 
niſhment ; he makes no SatisfaQtion conſi- 
derable for deſpiſing and breaking theLaws 
of his Country , and encouraging others 
rodo ſo: He brings Horrour, Confuſion, 
Infamy, ( and Poverty often) upon his 
forſaken Family, and yer does it often up- 
on this very Account, that he cannot bePu- 
ziſb'd here, and therefore will undoubted- 
ly ſuffer in a more dreadful manner here- 
aſter. - 
Thus TI have conſidered the ſeveral Sig- 
nifications of the Word Lzberty, as a pre» 
tence for Self-murther ; and ſhewed what 
that Liberty 1s in General, which Man has 
as to his own AQtions : 'That no Evil which 
oppreſſes the Body can be deſtructive 
(while Reaſon remains) to the Liberty of 
the Soul; That no Sickneſs or Pain what- 
= Ee adm an 


* Sup. pag. 26, 27, 
: ſoever 
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ſoever can be any ſign ar God gives the 
Sufferer ] For io cally mſelf; That 
he-who does ſo to obtain Ls or Eaſe 
from any ſuch Evils, og fall into a ſtate 
of greater S/avery ; and therefore that Li- 
berty, in what ſenſe ſoever, is an awnreaſonas 
ble pretence for Self-murther; + 


* 


And now I have gone through what F 
propos'd, Iaid down the Principles upon 
whichT take Se/f-rarther to be unlawful : 
Anſwer'd ſuch Objections as I thought 
moſt ftrong againft them ; and withal ex- 
amin'd thoſe General Prejudices by which 
People are uſually mifled in this Matter : I 
will not trouble the Reader with any more 

ticular view of what has been faid ; If 
e wants this, he may have it by turning 
back to the Contents. 


But hitherto we have been led only by 
Natural Reaſon;rf the Principles which we 
have argued from, were brought to what 
is revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures, 
the unlawfulneſs of this Act would quick- 
| ty appear more Phlainly: For as to God's 

Proprtety in May : There we may find in how 
wonderful a manner this is #zcreas&d by the 
; Death of our Cracifi'd Lord, who purchds'd 
as 
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Body, aniting 48 70. . by Ts Holy / 2 
Spirit: Thus too, as tothe At of Humane 
Life; — is inftruged what to 
believe, and our Wills what to do, and en- 
courag'd to obey accordingly-by the ofi- 
ſtance of the ſame Spirit : And although we 
may ſee zhere, that the beſt of Men, in the 
following of this End, ſhall be expos'd to 
great Afiictions, to Poverty, Sickneſs, Dif- 
grace, nay ſometimes to Death it ſelf ; yet 
we may ſee alſo the great advantages of ſuch 
Safferings,by the improvement of ourSauls, 
and the increaſe of our Reward: And a- 
bove all, for the enabling us to undergo - 
them in their worſt Extremes; we have |; 
there ſet before us the moſt Excellevf Exam-" | 
ple of Patience, Conftancy, and Huini-” 
y in the week and forgiving Son of God- | 
"Contempt or Difgrace, what Tor- 
tureof the Bodycould ever equal what He | 
Suffer'd in his Death ? What Sorrow and 
Anxiety, what Torments of the Mizd, 
could ever be compar'd to what-He -telt-in- 
the Garden, and yet with what Duty and | 
Reſignation did He ſubmit toall ? Omy Fa- | 
ther, if it be poſſible let this Cup paſs from Me; \ 
nevertheleſs not as I will but as thou wilt. Theſe 
Blefſi &d' Words alone, if rightly confider'd, 


might 


| 


is 1 Crime « -marther. . But 
ouments of this Kind may (if it be 


fund neceſſary ) be inſiſted upoa more 


conveniently hereafter. | 


